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Introduction 


Like so many of today’s Chinese in Germany, I am a relatively recent arrival 
to the country, having spent most of my life elsewhere. At the age of 30, I came 
to Germany with a dream of building my own family. Although I had no local, 
cultural, and linguistic knowledge of the country, I thought I was going to settle 
down. Born in Beijing, I spent much of my childhood in the old city of Beijing, 
investigating every corner of the Forbidden City and Qian Men Da Jie. My 
world was the inner two rings of modern Beijing, a world which was childish, 
fun, and safe. My teenage years saw me in Scotland, where I found myself 
alone in a small village, learning about Scottish weather and British education. 
In my memory it is cold, windy, and full of curiosities. I try to remember the 
time of my 20s, which unfolded in England where I received my Bachelor and 
Masters degrees. I recall a phase of colours and self-confidence. 

Later, life has split into different parts: family life in Germany, PhD in 
London, and spending time with my mom and brother in California, in the 
States. While I was able to commute easily between London and California 
where I was familiar with the local cultural patterns and fluent in the language, 
I found that it was rather difficult to engage myself with my German environ- 
ment. The world here was foreign; I had never felt so far away before. The 
most difficult thing was not becoming fluent in a third language, not making 
sense of the local customs, but creating my own friendship circle. On the one 
hand, it took me a long time to become friendly with the local Germans because 
of their different socialisation norms. On the other hand, I was out of reach 
from any Chinese communities in the country. Unlike most Chinese migrants 
in Germany, my path to the country had nothing to do with the classic Chinese 
settlements (see Chapter 1): I did not come to the country for higher education 
where one can forge solid friendship in universities; I did not have any com- 
panions from China with whom I could share my own confusions and vulner- 
abilities. Marrying a German does not help me to stay in touch with my own 
flesh and blood. Indeed, I was, for a while of the time, vulnerable in the country 
for which I had so much hope. 

The impetus for this research arose from my own migrant experiences and 
life trajectories, and it would never have taken place, if my daughter had not 
been attending a Chinese complementary school in Germany prior to the re- 
search. It all began with my thrill at seeing one or two Chinese people every 
once ina while, at the very early stage of my life in Germany, sometimes later 
encountering them on a street, and hearing Mandarin on a bus, a train or in 
other public settings in the major city where I have settled. The curiosity about 
my own ethnic migrant group in Germany came to the fore some years prior 
to this study, when I registered my daughter to learn the Mandarin language in 
a local Chinese school. On that day, I entered a place where I was overwhelmed 
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by the memory deep inside of me. It had been a long time since I had seen a 
crowd of Chinese and greeted them by saying nihao /K 4 (how are you). Many 
Chinese parents were there at the school, divided into different groups. They 
were chatting, joking, sharing food, playing mahjong and practising yoga. 
There were so many of them that I was not able to count them all. However, I 
was primarily interested in their stories. 

Until recently there was a dearth of studies on Chinese communities and 
the lives of Chinese migrants in modern Germany. The need to investigate 
Chinese communities in modern Germany was widely ignored by the scholars 
of social sciences (Gütinger 2004). However, this absence has drawn increas- 
ing attention, in particular from scholars with ethnic Chinese minority back- 
grounds, and the topic of Chinese communities in Germany has slowly become 
an emerging theme in the field of sociology studies over the past few years. 
For instance, Maggie Leung, a Hong Kong-born researcher, has conducted a 
series of studies related to the important strategy of ethnic networking for Chi- 
nese-run business in Germany (Leung 2001, 2005b), the construction of Chi- 
nese migrants’ identities in Germany (Leung 2006), and the question of how 
Chinese immigrant tourism business owners and related suppliers pursue their 
business opportunities in Germany and their practice of transnationalism and 
transculturalism (Leung 2005a, 2009). Silvia Van Ziegert, a second-generation 
Chinese-American of Hong Kong descent, studies the culture of diasporic Chi- 
nese communities in both the United States and Germany, suggesting that 
overseas Chinese are constantly reconstructing Chinese culture, forming trans- 
national linkages (Ziegert 2007). In a later study, Qilan Shen, a Shanghai-born 
writer, portrays a detailed picture of the formation and diversity of an evangel- 
ical Chinese community in Leipzig, Germany, with the focus on the transna- 
tional mission and immigrant lifestyle of the community members (Shen 
2010). Nevertheless, few of these studies have taken place in the domain of 
sociolinguistics. With an emphasis on Chinese migrants social-linguistic (oral) 
interactions, the current book intends to contribute to the legends of first-gen- 
eration Chinese migrants and open up discussions on the phenomenon of 
Chinesische Schule (P X FR%/Chinese school) in modern German society. 

In this book, I focus on the parental social interactions established at a 
Chinese complementary school in a major city, in Germany, hoping to demon- 
strate the significance of the interactions for first-generation migrant parents. 
To be more specific, I investigate the empowerment and the constraints ofsuch 
parental social interactions for the first-generation migrant parents. Here I am 
following the concept of social capital, which broadly refers to the value ofthe 
interactions of social groups. The three most influential notions of social capi- 
tal are: the ways in which resources potentially and actually reside in durable 
social networks with an emphasis on the reproduction of social inequality 
(Bourdieu 1986, 1987, 2018); the ways in which certain social structures facil- 
itate social actions which support youth education (Coleman 1988, 1990b); and 
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individual connections, trust, and norms of reciprocity with attention given to 
civic engagement (Putnam 1993b, 1995, 1996, 2000). My aim is to contribute 
to knowledge on ethnic Chinese minority studies in the field of sociolinguistic 
ethnography with a focus on the value of social interactions in relation to the 
concepts of social capital as well as including the notion of Guanxi X &, which 
refers to the interpersonal relationship in Chinese society (Bian 2001; 2006; 
Chen and Chen 2004; Lin 2001; Qi 2012, 2013). This provides a Chinese per- 
spective that adds to the anglophone literature. 

The research for this book took place at Hua Hua School, a pseudonym for 
a Chinese complementary school in Germany. Hua Hua School has more than 
500 students and is open one day each weekend. Over the whole day, parents 
and students come and go, and many parents remain at the school while their 
children take lessons. I conducted the research with the participants, namely, 
the parents who waited at the school. All the participants were China-born and 
came to Germany as first-generation migrants. Participants were between the 
ages of 30 and 50, and their origins were from across Mainland China. All my 
participants are multilingual. Their linguistic repertoires include more than one 
language; for example, many of them spoke varieties of Chinese, German and 
English. 

My immediate concern was a desire to gain a deeper understanding of the 
social interactions of Chinese migrants in Germany. Given my own narratives 
and social background, inevitably I focused on parental interactions, in partic- 
ular, parental social interactions among first-generation Chinese migrants in 
Germany. Sending my own child to a Chinese language school operated by a 
local ethnic Chinese community, I witnessed the intense social interactions at 
the school site and the resources that emerged from the parental group interac- 
tions. My own multilingual repertoire allows me to participate at the school 
site, listening to conversations, grasping meanings and collecting data which 
is most interesting. This impression formed the starting point for this book. As 
a researcher, I am informed by qualitative research, since the nature of the 
question posed for this research presumes the need for an exploratory and in- 
terpretive approach. I also see myself operating in a post-structuralist paradigm 
where the world is discursively constructed and truth is socially shaped. I there- 
fore see the phenomenon of social capital as being discursively constructed 
through the social interactions among my participants in this study. Bearing in 
mind the material basis of social capital (Bourdieu, 1986) and the fact that the 
main social capital theorists in this study do not take a poststructuralist ap- 
proach to the concept, I treat the data of this study as discursively constructed. 
Following Block (2014), I intend to reconcile the material world with the dis- 
cursive social truth and draw attention to the interaction of social structure and 
human agency, which sees structures facilitate and constrain individual actions 
while individual actions serve to constantly reshape and reproduce the same 
structures (ibid). In other words, by looking into the spoken interactions among 
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my parental participants and how they construct social relations with each 
other, I intend to explore how social capital is generated and comes into being 
through their social interactions. 

Considering ...language as a site for the construction and contestation of 
social meaning (Baxter 2003, pp.6), I place my special interest in the parental 
linguistic interactions taking place among my participants. In particular, I draw 
my attention to their spoken interactions since spoken interaction was the most 
intensive form of practice during their gatherings. Drawing on Michel Fou- 
cault’s theory that social reality is discursively constructed and language is 
both deeply related to knowledge, power and truth, and the means through 
which the social world is created by individual subjectivities (Foucault 1991), 
I pay close attention to the parental spoken interactions and attempt to reflect 
on the discursive practices during their interactions in relation to the issues of 
social capital. 

Three key parental groups emerged during the fieldwork at the school set- 
ting. As the parents met regularly in these three groups, I noticed their intensive 
interactions with one another through endless chatting, joking and gossiping. 
In studying their spoken interactions, I draw on Lemkes (1995) notion of social 
voice, which refers to the voices of our communities that are available to and 
used by people who speak in order to make the meaning comprehensible in the 
community in which they are embedded (pp.24-25). Thus, my interest in the 
three parental groups spoken interactions resides within the social voice of the 
participants and its interrelatedness to the value of their social interactions, as 
seen in informational exchanges, mutual support, emotional backup, social in- 
clusion/exclusion, marginalization/elimination, both within and beyond the 
Chinese complementary school site. 

Over time, the study has been shaped by a diverse body of literature fo- 
cused on: firstly, social capital theories, such as the value of group networking 
related to personal profit, children education, community development, civic 
participation, bridging to host society, and the construction of social class and 
groups; secondly, the most related concept to social capital, Guanxi, in Chinese 
scholarship; and thirdly, poststructuralist questions, such as the discursive 
practices of social relations, individual self-positioning, and the discursive po- 
sitioning of others within power relations. From initial readings in sociolin- 
guistics and social capital theory, other texts have come to inform my ap- 
proach. The most important of these come from: Bourdieu’s work on the struc- 
ture of society, habitus, and the accumulation of capital; Putnam’s concepts of 
social capital, civic engagement, and society development; Colemans ideas of 
community and parental engagement in young people’s academic success; 
Foucault’s knowledge of discursive practice within power relations; Chinese 
scholarship on Guanxi; migration studies, and sociology. 
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One of my intentions is to build on the body of work on complementary 
schooling in applied and sociolinguistics by examining the phenomenon of so- 
cial capital in the setting of a Chinese complementary school in Germany with 
reference to the parents rather than their children. I aim to develop this by tak- 
ing a post-structuralist perspective on the discursive practice of self-position- 
ing, the availability of social space, marginalization, and the practice of re- 
source inequality in the investigation of the accumulation of social capitals in 
three different parental groups. Taking a sociolinguistic approach, I explore the 
notion of social capital through an ethnographic study of social interactions 
among a group of first-generation Chinese migrants in Germany. 

To explore these issues, I have structured the study around three overall 
questions, namely: 


1. What is the nature of the social relationships among first-generation Chi- 
nese migrants in Germany in the setting of their children’s complementary 
school? 

2. In what ways do the parental groups and their interaction in the comple- 
mentary school setting facilitate their social status in the Chinese migrant 
community and wider German society? 

3. What do the findings suggest about social capital in complementary school 
settings and its significance for first-generation migrant parents? 


The first part of Chapter 1 sets the scene by depicting a broad picture of the 
history of Chinese migration to Germany, dating back to the early 19th century. 
The second part introduces the concept of complementary schooling and cur- 
rent development of complementary schools with a focus on Germany. While 
it reviews the recent literature on complementary schooling and highlights the 
most significant studies, it also exposes the lack of attention given to the role 
of complementary schools as sites where ethnic migrant parents come together. 
The end of this chapter raises the question of the significance of Chinese com- 
plementary schools for first-generation migrant parents beyond the education 
of their children. 

Chapter 2 explores the concept of social capital and the notion of Guanxi 
through various theoretical approaches and different cultural perspectives. 
From an Anglo-European perspective, I explore the three most significant no- 
tions of social capital. Following the review of his work on the symbolic, class- 
based and hierarchical modern social system (Bourdieu 1977a, 1984, 1987), I 
firstly consider Bourdieu’s class-based nature of social capital (Bourdieu 
1986). I then discuss Putnam’s promotion of civic engagement and community 
development through social capital (Putnam 1993a, 1995, 1996, 2000). Fi- 
nally, I examine Colemans idea of family and community social capital which 
facilitate young people’s educational achievement (Coleman and Hoffer 1987; 
Coleman 1988, 1990a). These are followed by a review of social capital from 
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a Chinese perspective, in which I explore the philosophical root of interper- 
sonal relationships among Chinese people, dating back to Confucianism (Bian 
2006; Bian and Zhang 2014; Confucius 2008; Oxnam and Bloom n.d.; Zhang 
et al. 2005). I conclude this part by explaining the most recent Chinese schol- 
arship on the concept of Guanxi (Bian 2006; Chen and Chen 2004; Dunning 
and Kim 2007; Lin 2001b, 2012) which is related to the value of social rela- 
tions. Following these, I contend that Guanxi, which is a significant social phe- 
nomenon in Chinese society, is a similar concept to the Anglo-European ver- 
sion of social capital. 

Chapter 3 acts as a bridge between the theoretical concepts and the data. 
In this chapter, I discuss the design of the empirical study as a small-scale 
qualitative study with an ethnographic approach. I firstly describe the philo- 
sophical stance that leads to my choice of a qualitative study based on the na- 
ture of this research. I then present the framework of the ethnographic study 
and its key feature of participant observation, followed by a reflection on the 
methodology. This is followed by a detailed description of the data collection 
methods: the interviews, participant observations, and fieldnotes of this study. 
I then introduce discourse analysis as the analytical tool and demonstrate its 
value as the most appropriate for taking account of the social, cultural, and 
political contexts of the focus of this research. I conclude this chapter with a 
demonstration of my analytical steps. 

As part of the analysis, Chapter 4 explores the data from the group of par- 
ticipants that I named the Networkers. I consider the topics and content of their 
spoken interactions. I focus on the way they formed the group, the features of 
their interactions, and the value of such spoken interactions for the members 
through analysing the discursive practice (Foucault 1991) of their social inter- 
action. I apply different notions of social capital and various concepts of 
Guanxi to the data and review the relevance of these theoretical concepts in 
my empirical work. Chapter 5 mirrors Chapter 4 in that it considers similar 
matters in the data of the Cosmopolitans. Chapter 6 follows the same line of 
discussion and considers the data of the Marginalised. While there is substan- 
tial overlapping of the themes among the data of three groups, the topics and 
content differ related to talks, such as self-positioning, their circle of social 
associations, engagement with the local ethnic Chinese community, and so on. 

Chapter 7 collates the main findings that have emerged in the previous 
three chapters. It discusses the discursive practice of parental interactions ac- 
cording to the conceptual and theoretical framework of Chapter 2 and relates 
my understanding of different practices of parental interactions in the school 
setting to the various notions of social capital, social inequality and social 
class. I argue that the Chinese complementary school offers a safe space for 
first-generation migrant parents to generate bonding social capital (Putnam 
1993b, 1995), community and family social capital (Coleman 1988). However, 
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I contend that while the school provides a safe environment for its more soci- 
oeconomically privileged parents to access resources that emerge during their 
interactions, it offers little support and few resources to its disadvantaged par- 
ents. This seems to reconcile Bourdieu’s point about the material basis of social 
capital and inequality in the structure of the material world (e.g. Bourdieu 
1986, 1987, 1990, 2018). 

In the concluding chapter, I draw together the main findings that have ma- 
terialized in the course of my research and provide a space to reflect on expe- 
riences related to the study. I reflect on the questions of how my own positions, 
experiences and perceptions have shaped the research, as well as the strengths 
and limitations of this research. I conclude this chapter with an outline of the 
knowledge I have gained regarding the three main research questions. 
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1 A first glimpse of Chinese Migrants in Germany 
and Complementary Schools 


1.1 Introduction 


During the period of this PhD research being conducted, I have been a witness 
to a dramatic increase in Chinese migration to Germany. The most recent sta- 
tistic in 2016 by the Federal Institute for Population Research (Bundesinstitut 
für Bevölkerungsforschung? 2017) estimates that there were roughly 212,000 
Chinese inhabitants in Germany. The Chinese constitute the third largest non- 
European foreign ethnic group in Germany, following those from Syria and 
the USA (see Table 1). At the final stage of this study, taking into account the 
people of Chinese descent and Chinese ethnicity from other countries in South- 
east Asia, it might be that the ethnic Chinese community in Germany consists 
of many more members than the official national statistics suggests. 


Table 1: Non-European immigrants in Germany, 2015 


(Herkunftsländer nichteuropäischer Zuwanderer nach Deutschland) 


Country of Syrien USA China Indien Brasilien 
Origin (Syria) (USA) (China) (India) (Brazil) 
Population 440,000 324,000 212,000 161,000 94,000 


Source: Bundesinstitut für Bevölkerungsforschung (2017) 


In this chapter, I aim to set the scene for the study by considering the context 
in which it was conducted in order to demonstrate how the Chinese migrant 
community is moving from a modest number in Germany to a sizeable com- 
munity. Drawing on Jordan and Düvells (2003) definition of migration - the 
movement of people across borders, both by choice and under economic and 
political forces, which involves stays of over a year (pp.5) - when I refer to 
Chinese migrants in this book, I primarily speak of Chinese people who are 
long-term residents in Germany. Of the various categories of people moving 
across borders since the Second World War, such as political refugees, asylum 
seekers and economic migrants (Block 2006), the majority ofthe Chinese mi- 
grants involved in this study can be considered as economic migrants. How- 
ever, I assert that Chinese migrants are heterogeneous in terms of their origins, 
their linguistic repertoires, and their socioeconomic and cultural status. In par- 
ticular, I emphasise the social, cultural and economic differences of mainland 


2 The Federal Institute of Population Research 
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Chinese migrants in Germany. Firstly, it is necessary to review the historical 
accounts of Chinese migration in Germany in order to trace the social and his- 
torical reasons for its existence. This is important to the context of the study as 
a means of understanding the trajectory of Chinese migrants in Germany and 
comprehending their relationship to both the host community and the local eth- 
nic Chinese community. These are particularly related to the participants who 
will be introduced in the later chapters. I will first look at the beginning of 
Chinese migration in 18'"-century Germany and reveal the reasons why such a 
phenomenon took place. I will present three historical periods of Chinese mi- 
gration into Germany, and at the end, focus on the recent rapid increase in the 
Chinese population of Germany. Thus, I hope to sketch the waves of Chinese 
migration to Germany and to expose the key political, cultural and historical 
forces that have had significant influences on various groups of Chinese mi- 
grants during each wave. Secondly, it is of my interest to highlight the diversity 
of Chinese migrants in terms of their linguistic, social, economic and political 
standings in order to present the current ethnic persona of the Chinese commu- 
nity in Germany. This will later assist the readers understanding of the social, 
cultural and political backgrounds of the various groups of participants por- 
trayed in the later chapters of this study. Finally, I will introduce the phenom- 
enon of complementary schools since it was in one such school that the partic- 
ipants of this study regularly gathered and where the fieldwork took place. I 
will review recent studies related to complementary schooling and briefly in- 
troduce the history of Chinese complementary schools in Germany. 


1.2 Chinese migration in Germany 


1.2.1 The history of Chinese migration in Germany 


In this section, I will demonstrate the trajectory of Chinese migration over the 
last two centuries in Germany. Following a chronological order, the discussion 
is based on four historical periods: the early settlement; World War II and the 
post-war period; the post-economic reform period in China; and the new wave. 
I hope these will provide insights into the historical, cultural and social back- 
drops of the Chinese community in Germany, and thus assist the reader in un- 
derstanding the participants who are presented in the later chapters of this 
study. 
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1.2.1.1 The early settlement: 


The early settlement of Chinese migrants was the result of colonization and 
can be defined as starting with the arrival of the very first two Chinese in Ger- 
many in 1822 (Giitinger 2004) and ending with the community of a few thou- 
sand Chinese living in Germany in the 1930s before the Nazis gained power 
(Amenda 2011; Benton 2007; Giitinger 2004). During the first wave of Chi- 
nese migration, Chinese migrant patterns aligned with Germany were com- 
posed of different groups of sailors, construction workers, merchants, students, 
and artists who came from various regions in and outside of China and spoke 
different Chinese languages (ibid). 

One major group consisted of Cantonese-speaking sailors and small busi- 
ness owners. The members of the Cantonese-speaking community were mostly 
from the Canton province in China and Hong Kong. They established them- 
selves in the early Chinese Quarter area of Hamburg and ran small businesses 
such as restaurants and shops with about 200 residents (Amenda 2011; Benton 
2007). 

Later, another Chinese migrant group settled and built up a Chinese Quar- 
ter in Berlin in the 1920s. Yu-Dembski (2011) reveals that most of the Chinese 
who lived in the Chinese quarter in Berlin came from Zhejiang Province with 
a peasant family background and only spoke their own home dialects?. Most 
of the members of the Zhejiangnese community were merchants and construc- 
tion labourers. In line with the development of early Chinese migration in Eu- 
rope, Cantonese and Zhejiangnese were two of the major Chinese communities 
across Europe at the time (ibid). 

On the one hand, these two groups of Chinese migrants in both Hamburg 
and Berlin had different origins, spoke different languages and worked in dif- 
ferent industrial areas. On the other hand, they faced similar issues and prob- 
lems in Germany. Amenda (201 1) portrays the lives of Chinese sailors in Ham- 
burg in the 1920s and partially explains the backgrounds that limited the de- 
velopment of the Chinese community in Germany at this time. He notes that 
politically, the local Hamburg authorities rigidly controlled the Chinese mi- 
grants and their population density. From a sociocultural standpoint, as re- 
flected in books, news articles and general attitudes during that period, Chinese 
migrants were stereotyped and presented as unwelcome intruders, criminals 
and cultural strangers (ibid, pp.54). Meanwhile the similarly-sized and struc- 
tured Chinese community in Berlin faced the same situation. The local Berlin 
government violated the Chinese migrants’ residential and business rights, 
since it was believed that Chinese of lower status were not capable of ‘adjust- 
ing to the local customs’ and that they ‘present a danger to society’ (Yu-Demb- 
ski 2011, pp. 66). Amenda (2011) describes the image of Chinese migrants in 


3 Yu-dembski states that many of these people were from Wenzhou and Qintian, which is sig- 


nificant relevant to some of my participants. 
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the 1920s in Germany by stating that ‘Chinese migrants embodied the racial 
and cultural other, and they were staged as a threat to German society...’ 
(pp.58). Under such suppression, Chinese migrants in the quarter kept their 
‘modest existence’ (Yu-Dembski 2011, pp. 67). As will be discussed later, 
these Cantonese and Zhejianese Chinese migrant ancestors are particularly rel- 
evant to the backgrounds of several participants introduced in the later chapters 
of this study. 

Another major group of early Chinese settlers in Germany was Chinese 
students in Berlin (Benton 2007). Around 1904, the first group arrived in Ber- 
lin, and by the 1920s, the Chinese had become the fourth-largest group of for- 
eign students in Germany. Unlike the Chinese mentioned previously, who 
came from simple social backgrounds, Chinese students and artists were from 
prosperous families and were welcomed by the host society, enjoying a cos- 
mopolitan lifestyle in Berlin in the 1920s (Yu-Dembski 2011). Under the in- 
fluence of the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia in 1917, a strong 
Communist movement emerged in Germany. During 1918-1933, many of the 
Chinese students were actively engaged in the Communist Party of Germany 
(Die Kommunistische Partei Deutschland), promoting Communist ideas 
among Chinese seamen and organising strikes among Chinese crews (Benton 
2007). These students later returned to China and became elite members of the 
Communist Party of China (ibid). This elite group of Chinese migrants was 
rarely mentioned in any mainstream political debate and/or public discourse at 
the time. For the German public, Chinese migrants were associated with sail- 
ors, merchants and cheap labourers who lived in Chinese neighbourhoods. 
(Amenda 2011; Benton 2007). However, the account of elite migrant student 
predecessors sets the scene for the later Chinese students to study in Germany 
and is extremely relevant to a number of my participants presented in the anal- 
ysis chapters. 


1.2.1.2 World War II and the Post-war period 


After Chinese migrants slowly settled in Germany in the early 1920s, the na- 
tional political sphere in Germany disrupted their settlement. During the Third 
Reich, World War II and the Post-war period, the Chinese population dramat- 
ically decreased. According to the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commissions sta- 
tistics (cited in Benton 2007), in 1935 a total of 1,800 Chinese lived in Ger- 
many. More than 1,000 of them were students based in Berlin, and a few hun- 
dred were seamen based in Hamburg. During World War II, most Chinese left 
Germany; in particular, almost all the students left the country. According to 
Gütinger (1998), among the rest who stayed during the war, more than three 
hundred of those who lived in Berlin were arrested and sent to work camps 
(Arbeitslager) in 1942. The very few of them who survived World War II left 
the country in the late 1940s. 
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During the Post-war period and two decades afterwards, the number of 
Chinese remained under a few hundred (Giese 2003) and most of them were 
in the restaurant business (Leung 2006). The low immigration rate was partly 
caused by the national political sphere in China when the country had a closed- 
door policy during its various political movements including the Great Leap 
Forward and the Cultural Revolution in the 1950s, 60s, and 70s. 


1.2.1.3 The post-economic reform period in China 


China’s economic reform starting in 1978 enhanced its trading relations with 
Western countries and increased the opportunities for its citizens to go abroad. 
Emigration trends especially started to go up at the second stage of the reform 
in the late 1980s and 1990s. This high wave of migration is partly evidenced 
by the significant increase in the Chinese population in Germany since the late 
1980s. From 1978 to 2001, the numbers of Chinese increased 64-fold and the 
most significant increase happened between 1983-2001 (Giese 2003). In par- 
ticular, the Chinese from mainland China have become the most dominant Chi- 
nese ethnic population since 1983 (Giese 2003; Leung 2006). 

During this second wave of Chinese migration into Germany, the Chinese 
ethnic community developed into a more heterogeneous group. In particular, 
the migrants from mainland China were highly heterogeneous in terms of their 
sociocultural backgrounds and status and brought with them distinct local and 
regional heritages. By the end of 2001, various groups of Chinese lived in Ger- 
many with a total population count of 63,111. Of these, around 12,000 were 
students, which in terms of occupation, made up the largest group of Chinese 
in Germany at the time (Giese 2003). Giese (2003) also points out that even 
during the suppression of democracy movement of 1989 and the following 
years of repression and isolation, Chinese student numbers kept rising due to 
the political and financial support offered to Chinese students by the German 
government. The studentships offered during the period from the late 1980s to 
the end of the 1990s are particularly relevant to the early migration trajectories 
of a number of my participants, who came to Germany during the period fol- 
lowing the 1989 incident and were sponsored by German government to pursue 
high education. Another consistent increase was from the 1990s to the end of 
2000, when Chinese students became the largest foreign student body in Ger- 
many (Giese 2003). This followed the rapid growth in the numbers of Chinese 
students abroad since the economic reform in 1978 (Cheng and Miao 2010; 
China Education Online 2017), which was due to the lower cost of the tuition 
in Germany in comparison to the UK and the States, a high demand for higher 
education (Giese 2003; Xu and Küpper 2014), and opportunities to have 
courses taught in the English language in many German universities (Maeder- 
Qian 2018). Such examples can be found among some of my participants, who 
came to Germany to complete their higher education. 
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The second-largest group of Chinese by the end of 2001 was employees. 
More importantly, the employment sector has become more diverse. Instead of 
employees in small traditional family businesses and the restaurant industry, 
such as cooks and waiters, there is a clearly an increasing level of employment 
of Chinese people in German institutions and mainstream companies, as well 
as more interest among the Chinese in trading and commercial investment 
(Giese 2003; Leung 2001). Zhang (2003) also points out the notable trend for 
highly skilled Chinese migrants, such as specialists and students in natural sci- 
ences, engineering and technology, to immigrate to Europe, and he asserts that 
together with United Kingdom and France, Germany is one of the three most 
popular destinations to work in Europe. These two types of employment were 
‘followed by the rapidly-growing economic sector of commerce and trade 
which was recognised as the third biggest employment area for Chinese na- 
tionals’ (Giese 2003, pp. 169). Following the segment of students and employ- 
ees, ‘irregular migrants and asylum seekers’ were listed as the next group of 
Chinese migrants in Germany (Giese 2003, pp. 170). A great many examples 
of professional diversity existed among my participants and their family mem- 
bers, which are presented later in the analysis chapters. 


1.2.1.4 The new wave of Chinese migration 


After the millennium, the Chinese population in Germany significantly in- 
creased. This third wave of Chinese migration into Germany was caused by 
both the changes in immigration policy in Germany and the domestic situation 
in economically- booming China. Due to various social economic reasons, 
such as low birth rates, high economic demands and skilled labour needs, Ger- 
man immigration laws encouraged more skilled migrants. Meanwhile, the 
rapid economic rise within China had given the people more freedom to choose 
their own lifestyles and to travel around the world. People with high levels of 
economic success in China had opportunities to live or work in a different 
country. These developments are particularly pertinent for some of the partic- 
ipants in this study, who possessed decent educational qualifications and great 
wealth in China, who came to Germany for a chosen lifestyle. 

In 2013, there were 101,030 Chinese nationals residing in Germany not 
counting Chinese from other countries and regions where ethnic Chinese also 
constitute a substantial portion of the population (Statistisches Bundasamt, 
2013). Compared to the year 2001, when 63,11 1Chinese nationals lived in Ger- 
many, the population of Chinese nationals had increased by a factor of 1.6 
times by 2013. As noted at the beginning of this chapter (see Table 1), the 
broader Chinese community in Germany was estimated to be roughly 212,000 
in 2016, when the Chinese population reached its highest point in the history 
of its migration to Germany. However, due to historical, social, cultural, geo- 
graphical and political reasons, it is believed that the Chinese community is 
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one of the less-studied ethnic groups in Germany. In particular, very few schol- 
ars have studied the post-millennial Chinese migration to Germany (Benton, 
2007). 


1.2.2 Chinese immigrants in Germany 
1.2.2.1 A heterogeneous group 


Though Chinese immigrants from mainland China comprise the majority of 
ethnic Chinese in Germany and their population has been increasing rapidly in 
recent years, research has not kept pace with the community’s expansion. It is 
meaningful to me both personally and professionally to consider matters aris- 
ing from this particular Chinese community. In the following sections, I firstly 
attempt to present a broad picture of some of the diversities of the Chinese 
population in mainland China with a focus on features that are later closely 
related to the mainland Chinese migrant community in Germany. This aims to 
provide the backdrop for the first-generation Chinese migrant participants in 
this study. 

For centuries, China has had tremendous cultural, geographic and linguis- 
tic diversity. In contemporary mainland China, the population of nearly 1.34 
billion is made up of 56 ethnicities. The majority are Han Chinese with over 
91.5% ofthe whole population (National Bureau of Statistics of China 2011). 
However, it is crucial to note the significant linguistic, cultural and customs 
differences within various groups of Han populations. For instance, Cantonese 
people, Hokkien people, and Hakka people are defined as Han but within these 
populations there are significant cultural and linguistic differences (Chang 
2016; Hsiao and Thiong 2007; Olson 1998; Yang 2012). In addition, Han peo- 
ple from Shanghai are quite different from those from North China in terms of 
their linguistic practices and local customs. 

Similarly, mainland Chinese migrants in Germany are heterogeneous in 
terms of their linguistic repertoires, origins, and religious affiliations. As men- 
tioned in the early settlement section, studies stressed the linguistic and origin 
differences among the early Chinese migrants in Germany (see section 1.2.1). 
Most traditional overseas Chinese communities originate from Guangdong, 
Fujian and Hainan, and speak Cantonese, Hokkien, and Hakka (Li Wei and 
Zhu Hua 2010). The linguistic repertoires of Chinese diasporas are also tradi- 
tionally dominated by these three languages in Germany. The new wave of 
immigration from mainland China into Germany after the millennium has also 
brought Mandarin and other forms of the Chinese language to the diasporic 
community in the country. This is also the case evidenced by the fieldwork of 
the current study. In addition, attention needs to be given to their various soci- 
oeconomic backgrounds and identities. For instance, the earlier example of 
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Giese’s (2003) study gives a general view of social, professional and political 
status differences among Chinese migrants in Germany through identifying 
different professions and political status of ethnic Chinese. Given my own 
knowledge of Chinese migrants in Germany, I view the Chinese migrants from 
mainland China as heterogeneous: each individual varies in terms of geograph- 
ical homeland, financial and educational background, linguistic repertoire and 
migration experience. Such differences are indeed portrayed by detailed exam- 
ples of my participants and different participant groups in the analysis and dis- 
cussion chapters. 


1.2.2.2 A dispersed community in Germany 


In general, the Chinese community is distributed across all regions of Germany 
(Giese 2003; Yu-Dembski 2011). Unlike the ethnic Chinese in North America 
and the UK who mostly settle in greater New York, San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, greater Toronto, Vancouver, London, and Manchester (see, Pamuk 2004; 
Statistics Canada 2006; Staristics UK 2020; Zhou 1998), ethnic Chinese mi- 
grants are dispersed across all parts of Germany with a slightly higher percent- 
age of them living in Berlin, Hamburg, and Bremen (Giese 2003; Yu-Dembski 
2011). 


1.2.2.3 A low-profile community 


Since the very early 1920s until the present day, the Chinese community has 
been perceived as a silent, ‘inconspicuous’, ‘invisible minority’ and ‘unprob- 
lematic’ ethnic group in the German host society (Yu-Dembski 2011; Giese 
2003; Van, Zigert 2006). Compared to other minorities, it seems typical for the 
ethnic Chinese to remain inconspicuous or even invisible in public affairs and 
to not attract any social or political attention in German society. This situation 
has become particularly more salient since a major focus of media attention 
and political and public debate has been directed to the ethnic Turkish commu- 
nity and most currently to the refugee movement in Germany“. 


1.2.2.4 A self-reliant community 


Being physically dispersed and politically ‘inconspicuous’, the Chinese mi- 
grant community heavily relies on its own community networks and support 
systems in order to survive in Germany. Survival strategies are needed in a 
number of ways - from running a business, to dealing with employment mat- 
ters, and to getting financial aid. For instance, in her series of studies on ethnic 


4 During the final phase of this study, the spread of Covid-19 the virus worldwide has put 


Chinese nation group on the front line of discussions. 
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Chinese-owned businesses in Germany, Leung highlights the significant roles 
of ethnic networks in Chinese owned IT businesses, restaurant businesses, and 
tourist-related industries (Leung 2001, 2005a, 2005b, 2009), and points out 
that an ethnic network ‘serves as an important source of support, entertainment 
and a sense of belonging’ in both business and private matters (Leung 2008, 
pp. 172). It is noteworthy that traditional places for community social space 
such as Chinatown do not exist in Germany (Giese 2003; Van Ziegert 2007). 
Rather, festivals, celebrations, and other gatherings are normally held in Chi- 
nese restaurants in bigger cities (Giese 2003) or in rented buildings of local 
schools, universities and other institutions (Ziegert 2007). Thus, some well- 
known local Chinese restaurants, Chinese complementary schools and Chinese 
churches have become the centre of ethnic communities and link private and 
business matters for their own ethnic communities. In this study, I intend to 
focus on the Chinese migrant social interactions which emerged in one of the 
centres of their community in Germany — a Chinese complementary school. 
Thus far, I have discussed the development of Chinese migration history 
and introduced the key features of Chinese migrants in Germany. I have also 
highlighted the self-reliant and intensive ethnic networking facets of the ethnic 
Chinese community in Germany. In the next section, I will introduce the phe- 
nomenon of complementary schools in some of which intensive ethnic social 
interactions of migrant community are believed to be taking place. 


1.3 Complementary schooling 


In this section, I shall start to define complementary schooling and introduce 
its original social and political circumstances in modern society. I will then 
provide an overview of the literature on complementary schooling and give a 
brief introduction to what has been investigated in the field and what has been 
revealed to date. I will pay special attention to studies with a focus on how the 
schools serve migrant communities beyond the education of their children. In 
particular, I will address their function as social spaces for migrant communi- 
ties, as this topic forms the aim of my own study. 


1.3.1 Defining complementary schooling 


Complementary schooling is a global phenomenon and has a history alongside 
the settlement of minority migrant groups in many countries. Such schools are 
normally set up by and for minority ethnic groups in order to maintain their 
own community culture, religion and linguistic heritage and are also called 
supplementary schools, mother-tongue schools, community schools, heritage 
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schools, Saturday schools or Sunday schools (see, Creese and Martin 2006; Li 
Wei 2006, 2009, 2010; Martin et al 2006). The ideology embedded in the term 
‘complementary schooling’ promotes a non-hierarchical and complementary 
relationship to mainstream schooling (Creese and Martin 2006). Often com- 
plementary schools are very much self-reliant and excluded from mainstream 
policies. It is claimed that the ‘powerful motivation’ behind the continuing de- 
velopment and expansion of complementary schools lies in the desire to main- 
tain linguistic and cultural resources and cross-generational communication 
(Barradas and Chen 2008; Li Wei 2006). 


1.3.2 An overview of the literature 


As a result of the continual development of complementary schooling, the so- 
cial and political debates around it, and the cultural and educational impacts it 
has on children with migrant backgrounds and ethnic minority communities, 
there is a body of literature on complementary schooling in the field of educa- 
tion and sociolinguistics. In the following paragraphs, I will briefly introduce 
some of the recent research literature devoted to complementary schooling. 

Recent research addresses different topics at various complementary 
school settings across varied minority groups. The major studies investigate 
issues such as identity development, bilingual education, pedagogy, and class- 
room management with focuses on different ethnic groups of children in vari- 
ous countries. These include the Gujaratis in the UK (Creese et al. 2006) the 
Turkish in Germany (Vierra 2011), the Chinese in Los Angeles in the United 
States (Zhou 2008), and the Chinese Mandarin speakers in the UK (Li Wei and 
Wu 2009; Wu 2006). 

Many of the studies are based on classroom observations and look at how 
languages are conceptualized in an environment of linguistic diversity and how 
such linguistic ideologies are played out in pedagogy and practice. For exam- 
ple, one of the main focuses is the linguistic practice of children in comple- 
mentary school classrooms (Creese et al 2008; Li Wei and Wu 2009). The key 
finding of these studies is that multilingual children mobilize their linguistic 
resources through using two or more languages in the classroom simultane- 
ously. This is defined as ‘flexible bilingualism’, indicating the bilingual strat- 
egies of using two or more languages concurrently (Creese and Blackledge 
2010). The notion of ‘flexible bilingualism’ suggests that the multilingual rep- 
ertoire does not manifest itself in neatly compartmentalized linguistic practice; 
rather, it is experienced holistically (See further studies in Creese 2006; Creese 
and Blackledge 2010; Li Wei and Wu 2009). This has informed the later de- 
velopment of ideas such as translanguaging (Creese and Blackledge 2010). The 
practice of children’s ‘flexible bilingualism’ in complementary schools has 
been captured, for example, in Li Wei and Wu’s (2009) study, which shows 
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that Chinese heritage children utilize their diverse linguistic resources simul- 
taneously, contesting and challenging the static notion of languages being re- 
tained as separate entities and thusrequring separate teaching. 

Another major finding suggests that complementary schools are unique 
settings in which to serve ethnic minority children to help them to develop their 
multiple identities®. This is used primarily to theorise the notion of hybrid / 
third space identity between the host community and migrant community, 
which challenges the static idea of fixed ethnicity, linguistic identity, and cul- 
ture (see, Creese et al. 2006; Li Wei and Wu 2009; Souza 2010). 

While studies overwhelmingly reveal that complementary schools provide 
space for negotiation of ‘flexible bilingualism’ and ‘multi-identity’ for the chil- 
dren, a small number of studies have looked at complementary schools from 
the perspective of the parents, such as the reasons for the parents to send their 
children to complementary schools, the parents’ language ideology in regard 
to their heritage language, their belief in ethnic community identity, and their 
contributions to complementary schools (see Lytra 2012, 2014; Martin et al 
2006). For instance, in Martin et al.’s (2006) study about bilingual learning and 
teaching in a Gujarati complementary school in Leicester, UK, the researchers 
reveal that some of the parents sent their children to the Gujarati class because 
the parents had missed the chance to learn the written forms of the language. 
Lytra’s (2012) study on parents’ construction of language and identity in two 
Turkish complementary schools in London reveals that the parental conceptu- 
alisations of Turkish identity and Turkish language ideology vary based on 
their migrant histories and personal experiences. For those parents who were 
raised in Turkey, their children’s Turkish identity is connected with their use 
of “straight/normal” Turkish, whilst heritage, history and culture are more the 
concern of the politically active Cypriot-Turkish parents. Additionally, Lytra 
(2014) shows a close parental community network behind a Greek comple- 
mentary school during the making of a commemorative book celebrating the 
40th anniversary of the Greek School of Lausanne. Despite all the issues dis- 
cussed in the literature on complementary schooling outlined above, social 
capital has not been an overt focus of these studies. 

Thus far, I have briefly introduced some main findings of current studies 
of complementary schooling in the field of education and sociolinguistics. In 
the following section, I will briefly present the phenomenon of such schools in 
Germany with an emphasis on Chinese complementary schools as an example 
of the immediate context of my research. 


> Multi-identity refers to ‘a combination of ambiguity and sophistication’ of various identity 


positions around ethnic children’s ‘ethnic and linguistic diversity’ (Creese et al 2006, p. 27). 
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1.3.3 The research context: Complementary schools in Germany 


In Germany, tremendous consideration has been given to religion-based Turk- 
ish complementary schooling due to the country’s immigration history. The 
concept of complementary schooling can be traced back to the mid-70s, when 
Turkish guest workers reunited with their families in Germany and faced the 
challenge of raising their children in an Islamic tradition (Vierra 2018). For 
this reason, courses about the Koran were offered to young Turkish children. 
These classes were often located in mosques and focused on religious educa- 
tion. Ever since, the phenomenon of ‘Die Koranschulen’ (Koran Schools) has 
attracted significant attention from scholars, media and public debates. Studies 
of Koran schools in Germany mostly revolve around transnational identity 
studies for first-generation Turkish migrants and Turkish German youth, fo- 
cusing on the construction of belonging, religion, social integration, and social 
conflict (Braunschweig 2006; Vierra 2011, 2018). 

In contrast, Chinese complementary schools attract much less public de- 
bate in Germany. The early Chinese complementary schools were mostly 
founded in the 1980s in major cities in Germany, such as Berlin, Hamburg, 
Frankfurt and Bonn, alongside the Chinese immigration wave in the 1980s and 
90s discussed earlier in this chapter. Most of the early schools were set up by 
Chinese graduate students with the purpose of teaching their own and their 
friends’ children the Chinese language. Similarly to the low-profile ethnic Chi- 
nese community, Chinese complementary schools have neither drawn much 
attention in public discourse nor in mainstream research in Germany. Never- 
theless, it is worth noting that Chinese complementary schools are often briefly 
mentioned as a community space in recent studies of Chinese immigration in 
Germany (e.g. He 2007; Huang 2008; van Ziegert 2006). 

Chinese complementary schools are indeed a popular phenomenon among 
Chinese ethnic minority communities and are deeply associated with Chinese 
migrants and their families in the host country. Ethnic community networking 
opportunities and the mutual support systems created through such schools 
have significant impacts for the transnational process of migrants and their 
lives’ trajectories in the host country. Such ethnic networking phenomena at 
Chinese complementary schools have attracted the attention of a number of 
recent scholars and researchers in Germany. For instance, He (2007) points out 
the important networking function of Chinese complementary schools for both 
Chinese heritage adolescents and their parents in Germany.‘ Other recent re- 
search about Chinese immigration in Germany also mentions the ethnic net- 
working function of Chinese complementary schools in Chinese communities 
(Huang 2018; Van Ziegert 2006). 


6 The original statement is in German: ‘Wenn Moscheen der Treffpunkt für die Muslime sind, 


dann ist die chinesische Sprachschule ein regelmäßiger Treffpunkt bzw. ein wichtiges Netz- 
werk für die Chinesen, egal ob Jugendliche oder Erwachsene’ (He 2007, pp. 117). 
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1.3.4 The Gap 


Despite these considerations, few of these recent studies of Chinese migrants 
have focused on revealing the value of the community social space in Chinese 
complementary schools in Germany. Nor have the majority studies of comple- 
mentary schooling presented earlier in this chapter focused on the ideas of 
community space (see section 1.3.2), although some of the studies opened up 
discussions on the space of socialisation for the children and parents offered 
by complementary schools (e.g. Blackledge and Creese 2010; Creese et al. 
2008; Li Wei and Wu 2010; Lytra 2012, 2014). For instance, first, the emphasis 
of third space identity in the afore-mentioned complementary schooling stud- 
ies in the field of sociolinguistics seems to give an account of the context of 
third space/complementary schools in promoting bonding within migrant com- 
munity and building links to the host society (see studies in Creese et al. 2006; 
Li Wei and Wu 2009; Souza 2010). However, these studies have not yet been 
particularly related to the idea of migrant social relationships and little refer- 
ence has been made to the notion of social capital. Second, in terms of studies 
with an emphasis on linguistic practice discussed in the earlier section, some 
of the scholars might look at linguistic resources and repertoire at complemen- 
tary schools as a form of cultural (educational and linguistic) capital for the 
children (e.g. Creese 2009; Zhou and Kim 2006). Nevertheless, little concern 
has been given to the notion of the construction of social capital in comple- 
mentary school settings with an emphasis on the parents. Finally, some earlier- 
mentioned studies of complementary schooling might have shed light on the 
aspect of parents’ involvement in complementary schooling in terms of their 
linguistic ideologies and their beliefs in heritage identity (e.g. Francis, Archer 
and Mau 2010b; Lytra 2012, 2014). However, very few studies have been con- 
ducted with a sole focus on the parents, and none of them appears to have in- 
vestigated complementary schools as community social space from the point 
of view of social capital. At this point, I feel it would be helpful to have a 
concentrated focus on the value of such social space for migrant parents. This 
focus leads me to look at another form of capital, social capital, for the first- 
generation migrant parents within the setting of complementary schools. I am 
going to draw on three key theorists in the field of social capital. Additionally, 
as this study is closely related with first-generation Chinese migrants, I am also 
going to look at how social capital is understood within a Chinese perspective, 
in particular the phenomenon of Guanxi. 
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2 The Notions of Social Capital and the Relatedness 
to the Concept of Guanxi 


2.1 Introduction 


The idea of group ties bringing benefits to the members of the group seems to 
be one that has been held by modern society for many years (Portes 1998). 
Since the second half of the twentieth century, the term most commonly used 
by scholars in the field of social science for the value of group ties and com- 
munity participation is ‘social capital’ (Bourdieu 1977, 1986; Coleman 1987, 
1988; Lin 1999, 2001; Portes 1988; Putnam 1993b, 1995, 2000). 

In this book, I endeavour to bring different perspectives on social capital 
into conversation with the intention of theorising the nature of social relations 
among first-generation migrant parents in a Chinese complementary school 
setting and to shed light on the notion of social capital in the field of sociolin- 
guistics. 

In this chapter, I aim to introduce the concept of social capital and review 
the insights of its most prevalent notions from three key scholars: French soci- 
ologist Pierre Bourdieu, American political scientist Robert D. Putnam, and 
American sociologist James S. Coleman. Following this, I address the closely 
related Chinese notion of Guanxi based on the work of Nan Lin, Bian, and 
Zhang. By availing myself ofthese complementary approaches, I hope to lead 
the readers on a path towards an understanding of the value of the parental 
interactions in a Chinese complementary school site, which will be discussed 
in later chapters. Taking the position that group membership has value for both 
the individuals and the group as a collective unit, in the first section of this 
chapter I explore the importance of group membership through the eyes of the 
three most significant schools of thought on social capital to date. First, I con- 
sider Bourdieu’s class-based notion of social capital, in which the size of the 
network and the amount of resources an individual possesses are key factors 
for the aggregation of social capital. I then introduce Putnam’s notion of social 
capital, which focuses on civic engagement, and regional and national devel- 
opment. This is followed by a discussion of Coleman’s approach to social cap- 
ital, which outlines the impact of family and community social capital on chil- 
dren’s human capital. Although the original work of these French and Ameri- 
can schools did not acknowledge much of each other’s work, I intend to com- 
pare their different approaches and applications of social capital in this study 
and present my own critical reflections on the concept. Given the nature of this 
research, I also aim to include the concept of Guanxi, which represents the 
closest Chinese perspective on social capital in the later section of this chapter. 
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Alongside the discussion of social capital, I review the applications of the no- 
tions of social capital in contemporary research literature in the field of migrant 
studies, educational settings, and sociolinguistics in general. So far, I have 
given an account of the general framework of this chapter. In the following 
sections, I will review some details of the three significant notions of social 
capital, starting with the work of French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu. 


2.2 Three notions of social capital 


2.2.1 Class-based notion of social capital 


Bourdieu has been highly influential in many areas of social science, particu- 
larly in the field of sociolinguistics, and many of his terms have entered the 
canon in the field of language and education. To understand his standpoint on 
social capital, it is necessary to conceptualize social capital within the frame- 
work of his theory of a symbolic social system, in which ‘symbolic power’, 
deeply embedded in our social system, is socially and culturally created 
through legitimizing the values and way of life illustrated by the dominant 
groups, thus preserving social domination and privilege (Bourdieu 1977b). 
Within a symbolic social system, the legitimacy of the existing social order is 
‘misrecognised’ through the practice of ‘symbolic power.’ Drawing special at- 
tention to social conflicts and opposing interest groups (the dominants and the 
dominated), Bourdieu points out that ‘symbolic power’ normalizes the prac- 
tices of the dominants, especially the ruling intellectual classes, as seen in the 
fields of education, media and cultural institutions. Thus, the practice of life of 
the dominants that is often presented through their cultural preferences, style, 
fashion, music, accent and use of language, and their taste is ‘misrecognised’ 
as highly valued (ibid). 

Bourdieu’s theory of social systems suggests that ‘symbolic power’ pro- 
duces/reproduces social order to benefit those who have power, and the exist- 
ing social order produces/reproduces itself through all institutions in a partic- 
ular way that maintains that society’s established hierarchical system (Bour- 
dieu 1977a, 1977b, 1987, 1990; Bourdieu and Passeron 1977). Thus, in order 
to pursue interests, power and social positions, individuals are engaged in the 
process of production and reproduction of the social order through different 
institutions, such as different educational institutions. In the process of social 
reproduction, Bourdieu’s conceptualisation emphasises existing social systems 
and structures supporting the current social order, whereas he gives little atten- 
tion to individual human agency. 
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Bourdieu’s claim of a ‘symbolic system’ of social structures reveals his 
deep belief in the existence of a class-based, hierarchical modern society sys- 
tem. He further elaborates social class as ‘the existence of a space of differ- 
ences based on a principle of economic and social differentiation’ (Bourdieu 
1987, pp.3). Thus, social class is not only based on material possessions but is 
also ‘status emergent in cultural activities and markets’ (Block 2014, pp. 52). 
For Bourdieu, both the drive to be recognised by others and the desire to be 
worthier and more valuable than others are the ultimate causes of differentia- 
tion of social class. Atkinson (2015) comments that Bourdieu views class as 
‘the fundamental principles of social and cultural difference within a society, 
the different conditions of life tied up with those differences and the power, 
struggle and domination invested in them’ (pp. 61-62). This view of social 
class has been taken up and developed in more contemporary literature. For 
instance, Savage et al. (2013) point to the multi-dimensional perspectives of 
social class and its profound concerns ‘with forms of social reproduction and 
cultural distinction’ (pp. 223); Block (2014) considers social class as ‘the dis- 
tribution and redistribution of material resources’ (pp.94) and that it is based 
on everyday life experiences. This leads to his further development of a multi- 
dimensional model of class experiences of people’s day-to-day lives (Block 
2012, 2014), in which he identifies the key dimensions of class experiences as: 
property, wealth, occupation, place of residence, education, social networking, 
consumption patterns, spatial relations, mobility, and life chances (ibid). 

An important point to draw from Bourdieu’s understanding of class and 
the social world is his recognition of the significant force of social power that 
drives the structure of the social world and differentiates each class group, 
which he identifies as various forms of capital (Bourdieu 1986, 1991, 2018). 
His theory of social class is identified by the combination of varying degrees 
of social, economic and cultural capital. In other words, the ability, capability 
and property of an individual to be ‘misrecognised’ as legitimately valuable is 
Bourdieu’s theory of capital (Atkinson 2015). 

This approach to capital is driven by Bourdieu’s belief that ‘the social 
world is accumulated history’, in which every moment of presence links to the 
previous one and ‘capital is accumulated labour’ (Bourdieu 1986, pp.241): 


which, in its objectified or embodied forms, takes time to accumulate and which, as a poten- 
tial capacity to produce profits and to reproduce itself in identical or expanded form, contains 
a tendency to persist in its being, is a force inscribed in the objectivity of things so that 
everything is not equally possible or impossible. And the structure of the distribution of the 
different types and subtypes of capital at a given moment in time represents the immanent 
structure of the social world, i.e. the set of constraints, inscribed in the very reality of that 
world, which govern its functioning in a durable way, determining the chances of success 
for practices (ibid). 
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In this sense, capital can be understood as the social powers which regulate 
one’s positions in the ‘social space’ over time. One key contribution of Bour- 
dieu’s notion of capital is his identification of four distinct forms of capital: 
economic capital, cultural capital, social capital, and symbolic capital (Bour- 
dieu 1986, 1987). In this, Bourdieu clarifies his concept of social capital and 
its close interrelatedness with other forms of capital. According to Bourdieu 
the most fundamental is economic capital: it refers to one’s total wealth and 
includes financial assets and monetary goods. Secondly, his most distinct no- 
tion of cultural capital refers to forms of knowledge, attitudes, education, and 
demeanours learned from exposure to role models in the family. These are in- 
herited, embodied in family units and differentiated by social classes Bourdieu 
maintains that: 

cultural capital can exist in three forms: in the embodied state, i.e. in the 
form of long-lasting dispositions of the mind and body; in the objectified state, 
in the form of cultural goods (pictures, books, dictionaries, instruments, ma- 
chines, etc.), which are the trace or realization of theories or critiques of these 
theories, problematics, etc.; and in the institutionalized state, a form of objec- 
tification which must be set apart because, as will be seen in the case of edu- 
cational qualifications, it confers entirely original properties on the cultural 
capital which it is presumed to guarantee (Bourdieu 1986, pp.243). 

This conception of cultural capital is further explained by Block (2014) as 
the following: 


It is subjective because it is ‘embodied’, as one’s ever evolving psychomotricity and the ‘feel 
for the game’ required to interact with conspecifics in social activities. It is objective: first, 
as existent in material artefacts (cultural goods like books and gadgets), which come to index 
distinction and taste; and second, as the congealed social validation, legitimation and recog- 
nition conferred onto those who have the right educational qualifications or taste in art or 
other forms of cultural expression (Block 2014, pp.53). 


In Bourdieu’s (1984) work, Distinction, there is a profound explanation of the 
relatedness between cultural capital as well as taste and particular social class 
groups, such as the institutionalised and legitimated cultural capital and taste 
possessed by educated middle/upper-middle class. Atkinson (2015) relates this 
notion of cultural capital to human intelligence, which can be measured 
‘through education qualifications’, including the use of certain modes of lan- 
guage as well as ‘the capability to articulate and formalize abstract principles 
of, and logic relationships between, items and experiences in the world’ (pp. 
62). These include, for example, ‘recognizing art work as Impressionist’, ‘link- 
ing one’s behaviour to global warming’ or ‘seeing a politician’s speech as ‘ide- 
ology’ in action’ (ibid). Thirdly, social capital is ‘the aggregate of the actual or 
potential resources which are linked to possession of a durable network of 
more or less institutionalized relationships of mutual acquaintance and recog- 
nition’ and is also ‘to membership in a group -- which provides each of its 
members with the backing of the collective-owned capital’ (Bourdieu 1986, 
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pp. 248-249). Finally, in Distinction (1984), Bourdieu refers to symbolic cap- 
ital as: ‘the acquisition of a reputation for competence and an image of respect- 
ability and honourability’ (pp. 291) and later further addresses it as a ‘degree 
of accumulated prestige, celebrity or honour and ... founded on a dialectic of 
knowledge (connaissance) and recognition (reconnaissance)’ (Bourdieu, 1993, 
pp. 7). Therefore, Bourdieu’s concept of symbolic capital refers to resources 
available to an individual mostly in a form of prestige, which signifies ‘all the 
other capitals when perceived as legitimate...granting authority or recogniza- 
tion’ (Atkinson 2015, pp. 63). Once symbolic capital becomes legitimate 
within that culture, it is viewed as a crucial resource of social power (Bourdieu 
1991). 

Bourdieu (1986) argues that there are convertible interrelationships be- 
tween all forms of capital, not only the legitimation of any or all other capitals 
into ‘symbolic capital’ but also the convertibility between economic, cultural, 
and social capital. For instance, economic capital is ‘at the root’ of all forms of 
capital and ‘different types of capital can be derived from economic capital’ 
(pp. 252). Bourdieu claims that the convertibility among different forms of 
capital constructs the standpoint of the reproduction of social force/capital and 
the combination of varying degrees of social, cultural and economic capital 
distinguishes an individual’s class position (ibid). For instance, both cultural 
and social capital can be converted on the one hand into economic capital, such 
as educational qualifications and a title of nobility (ibid), which might enable 
an individual to gain access to better career opportunities and additional busi- 
ness resources. On the other hand, accessing social capital needs the invest- 
ment of both cultural and economic capital. In particular, social capital can 
only be accumulated through certain social structures, so that an individual 
with high educational status and/or substantial wealth would be able to become 
a member of a group with a high social status (ibid). This clearly suggests that 
the process of the accumulation of social capital is strongly orientated to the 
existing social hierarchy and linked to the resources to an individual has access. 

Bourdieu’s conceptualisation of capital and his claim regarding the con- 
vertibility between various forms of capital go beyond the standard definition 
given in classical economics of capital as monetary wealth. It moves from the 
emphasis on money as a social force causing social struggles (Marx and En- 
gels, cited in Block 2014), to a multi-dimensional conceptualisation of social 
forces that shift the structure of social space, in that the total amount and com- 
position of capital individuals and their connections possess defines a person’s 
relative position in a given social world (Bourdieu 1987). Those who share 
similar positions are placed in similar conditions and therefore, ‘have a chance 
of the same habitus’ (Bourdieu 1987, pp.5), which refers to an individual’s 
constitutions of tastes, skills and dispositions based on his/her life/family tra- 
jectory (Bourdieu 1984, 1990). 
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To Bourdieu, social relations draw on the ‘sense of one’s place’ in the so- 
cial world, which refers to the way ‘the disposition acquired in the position 
occupied involves an adjustment to this position’ (Bourdieu 1987, pp.6). He 
argues that associations and social connections between individual groups take 
place as follows: 


that objective distances tend to reproduce themselves in the subjective experience of dis- 
tance. This sense of one's place is at the same time a sense of the place of others, and, together 
with the affinities of habitus experienced in the form of personal attraction or revulsion, is at 
the root of all processes of cooperation, friendship, love, association, etc., and thereby pro- 
vides the principle of all durable alliances and connections, including legally sanctioned re- 
lationships. (Bourdieu 1987, pp.6). 


An important point to draw from this claim is that individuals make sense 
of their own places and those of others in particular social spaces and experi- 
ence social relations based on their sense of their own and others’ positions in 
the social world. As Navarro (2006) comments, the similarity of individuals is 
‘developed through processes of socialisation and determines a wide range of 
dispositions that shape individuals in a given society’ (pp.6). 

In this process of making sense of similarities and differences between 
oneself and others in the ‘social space’ (Bourdieu 1987, pp.1), Bourdieu argues 
that individuals have opportunities to build up relations with others who can 
help them engage in the pursuit of interests. This view is helpful for us to un- 
derstand his assertion of the self-interested nature of social group relations. 
More precisely, an individual needs to be associated with others in order to 
access resources: associations, private clubs, classes, friends’ networks and 
other types of networks and the profits arising for individuals from such group 
membership are defined by Bourdieu as social capital (Bourdieu, 1986). He 
argues that ‘the profits which accrue from membership in a group are the basis 
of the solidarity which makes them possible’ (ibid, pp. 249). Thus, he reveals 
the self-interested nature of group networks and specifies the shared benefits 
as the eventual forces for the construction of social connections. As Portes 
(1998) comments, ‘the benefits accruing to individuals by virtue of participa- 
tion in groups and ... the deliberate construction of sociability for the purpose 
of creating this resource’ are the fundamental basis of Bourdieu’s notion of 
social capital (pp. 3). 

Similarly, in Bourdieu’s sense, social capital as one of the four forms of 
capital is also ‘accumulated labour’ (Bourdieu 1986). He argues that ‘the vol- 
ume of the social capital possessed by a given agent depends on the size of the 
network of connections he can effectively mobilize and on the volume of the 
capital (economic, cultural or symbolic) possess in his own right by each of 
those to whom he is connected’ (Bourdieu 1986, pp. 249). In other words, so- 
cial capital will accrue once the individual has access to the economic, cultural 
or symbolic capital that is possessed by others in the individual’s social con- 
nections. In this sense, the number of that individual’s social connections and 
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the resources possessed by her/his social circles are significant for the accu- 
mulation of social capital. Quinn (2010) comments that Bourdieu’s notion of 
the accumulation of social capital ‘is shaped by the material, cultural and sym- 
bolic status of the group and its habitus or life world, and thus patterned by 
structural inequalities’ (pp. 66). 

Bourdieu’s conceptualisation of social capital goes beyond the study of its 
defined forms and functions. It moves from a conceptualisation of social capi- 
tal as functional to a view of it as natural, paying close attention to the class- 
based and individually focused nature of social capital. Thus, in order to pursue 
interests, power, and social positions, individuals are engaged in the process of 
the production and reproduction of the social order. Another significant point 
is that Bourdieu’s distinctive recognition of the class-based and individually 
focused nature of social capital is not only connected to his theory of class- 
based social hierarchy and re/production of existing social order, but also 
couched in his illustration of social capital in relation to other forms of capital, 
and the convertibility between all different forms of capital. 

It must be noted that Bourdieu’s notions of cultural capital and symbolic 
capital have been influential in sociolinguistic studies, which lead to further 
discussion on his notion of linguistic capital. It is particularly noticeable that 
in recent times there has been an increasing call for a return to social class in 
the field of applied linguistics and sociolinguistics, which is informed by Bour- 
dieu’s work on capital and class. For instance, Block (2014) calls clear atten- 
tion to the significance of social class in applied and sociolinguistics in relation 
to resource inequality and its role in making ‘sense of the social realities’ in 
our current modern society (pp.2). Elsewhere, Snell (2013) focuses on the se- 
miotic resources of working-class children’s choice of linguistic forms and 
raises the issues of the inequality caused by the educational response towards 
such choices at schools. A number of other sociolinguistic studies have placed 
a similar focus on social class (see further studies in Block 2016; Block & 
Corona 2016; Snell 2014, 2018; Preece 2018, 2019). For instance, Preece’s 
(2019) most recent work studies the intersection between identity and social 
class among students in higher education institutions in the UK. In this work, 
she focuses on different experiences students have in relation to their multilin- 
gualism in higher education and investigates how students’ social class back- 
grounds impact on their multilingual experiences. Preece concludes that while 
certain languages and linguistic practices are viewed as resources, others are 
required to be erased. While university students from upper/middle-class back- 
ground ‘experience their multilingual repertoire as resources and assets’, the 
multilingual repertoire of students from working-class backgrounds is deval- 
ued. Thus, she claims that the plurilingual pedagogy in anglophone higher ed- 
ucational institutions reproduces social inequality to wider society. This seems 
to resonate with Bourdieu’s notion, discussed above, of educational institutions 
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reinforcing social inequality, which is informed by his concept of cultural and 
social capital. 

More developed discussions of Bourdieu’s notion of social capital have 
appeared in the field of economics, with attempts to understand its interrela- 
tionship with the process of economic development and business growth 
(e.g.Lin 1999, 2001b). In the area of migrant studies, despite Bourdieu’s lack 
of attention to ethnicity, research primarily investigates the social, cultural and 
economic resources available to different migrant communities, the connec- 
tions between different forms of available resources and the negotiation of so- 
cial capital in their engagement with life in host countries. One example is the 
lack of resources and potentials in host countries, particularly the struggle to 
accumulate social capital within a poor migrant community. For instance, in 
Cheong’s (2006) study of a Hispanic immigrant neighbourhood in Los Ange- 
les, she reveals the difficulties Hispanic immigrants faced in building social 
capital due to the lack of other forms of capital and resources available to them. 
Cheong examines the physical, psychological, social-cultural and economic 
features of the Hispanic neighbourhood, and the result shows a dearth of clean 
and accessible community space, a fear of being in the neighbourhood, ten- 
sions concerning discrimination and inter-ethnic conflicts, and a daily battle 
for financial survival in the Hispanic minority community. She concludes that 
the particular communication models created amidst the poor living condi- 
tions, fearful psychological conditions, conflicted socio-cultural climate, and 
impoverished economic situation massively affect and limit the creation of so- 
cial capital in the community. As Cheung concludes, social capital is ‘both an 
outcome and exacerbation of social and ethnic inequalities’, and “some immi- 
grant families may enter the disadvantaged underclass while drawing on the 
various forms of capital provided by their ethnic communities’ (ibid, pp. 5). 

Thus far, I have given a brief review of Bourdieu’s theory of social power, 
social order and his various forms of capital with a particular focus on his no- 
tion of social capital as resources that emerge from existing social order and 
structure and its close relationship with other forms of capital. In the next sec- 
tion, I examine issues of civic engagement and the related notion of social cap- 
ital, following American political scientist, Robert Putnam. 


2.2.2 Social capital and civic engagement 


Robert Putnam has been highly influential in promoting studies of social cap- 
ital in areas of social politics, focusing on the functions of social capital for 
community and national development. In particular, he emphasises the signif- 
icance of social capital in the development of civic community and social co- 
hesion, revealing its importance in people’s engagement with the life of their 
communities, including areas of politics, public affairs, community welfare 
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and development. According to Putnam (1995), social capital refers to social 
networks, norms of reciprocity and trustworthiness, in which social networks 
are ‘connections among individuals’, norms of reciprocity indicate ‘mutual ex- 
pectations that a benefit granted now should be repaid in the future’ (Putnam 
1993a, pp.172), and trustworthiness refers to social trust among individuals 
fostered by social networks and norms of reciprocity (Putnam, 1993, 1995, 
2000). 

Therefore, Putnam introduces social capital as ‘features of social organi- 
zations, such as trust, norms and networks, which can improve the efficiency 
of society by facilitating coordinated actions’ (1993a, pp. 167), emphasising 
its nature as being for the public good and promoting social capital in terms of 
community benefits, social strengths and collective goods for the development 
of society as a whole. 

Taking the position that social capital is the essence of communal or/and 
national strength, Putnam argues that civic engagement, namely ‘active partic- 
ipation in public affairs’ (Putnam 1993a, pp. 88), provides space for the gen- 
eration of social capital and is thus the fundamental base for a well-developed 
region or/and nation. He emphasises that ‘reciprocity’, which is the ‘social 
ability to collaborate for shared interests’, is the most fundamental matter to 
the civic community as it ‘generates high social capital and underpins collab- 
oration’ (ibid, pp. 182-183), whereas collaboration works better in ‘a commu- 
nity that has inherited a substantial stock of social capital in the form of norms 
of reciprocity and networks of civic engagement’ (ibid, pp. 167). 

This notion is elaborated in his early study of local governmental develop- 
ment during the period of the regional governmental reformation in Italy in the 
1970s and 1980s. Based on a longitudinal survey with comparisons spanning 
two decades and a simultaneous comparison of twenty regions along multiple 
dimensions in modern Italy, Putnam (1993a) concludes that civic engagement 
is one of the most powerful forces for the success of the northern regions in 
Italy. He claims that the ‘intense horizontal interactions’ (ibid, pp.172) bring 
‘together agents of equivalent status and power,’ cultivate generalized reci- 
procity, and ‘facilitate communication’ (ibid, pp. 174). These are essential for 
such civic engagement, whereas ‘vertical networks’ which link ‘unequal 
agents in asymmetric relations of hierarchy and dependence’ are not able to 
sustain social trust and cooperation since vertical networks contain dependent 
relations among the ‘agents’ and the vertical flows of information are less re- 
liable (ibid, pp. 173). A key claim he made in this study is that social capital, 
‘embodied in horizontal networks of civic engagement, bolsters the perfor- 
mance of the polity and the economy’ (ibid, pp. 176). Here, the idea that “hor- 
izontal interactions’, the interactions of individuals with relatively equal social 
status and social power, create the best interactions for social capital appears 
to be somewhat plausible, if we follow Bourdieu’s early assertion that people 
from similar sociocultural backgrounds tend to build up networks where they 
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can make great use of each other’s resources (see earlier section). However, 
Putnam has not conducted further discussions on the possibility of unequal ac- 
cess to resources among different social groups, nor has he mentioned the ul- 
timate class-based and self-interest driven nature of social capital. Whereas, 
for Bourdieu, there was an important connection between the nature of social 
capital and the accumulation of it, Putnam primarily focused on the functional 
side of the concept. 

An important point to draw from Putnam’s notion of social capital in his 
later studies of the decline of social capital in America (Putnam 1995) and its 
relatedness to public life (1993b, 2000) is his introduction of two forms of so- 
cial capital: bonding (inclusive) social capital and bridging (exclusive) social 
capital. As Putnam comments, the former is ‘inward-looking and tends to re- 
inforce exclusive identities and homogeneous groups’ while the latter is ‘out- 
ward-looking and encompasses people across diverse social cleavages’ (Put- 
nam 1995, pp. 22). Putnam states that bonding social capital bolsters special 
reciprocity and activates solidarity; by contrast, bridging social capital enables 
the linkage to ‘external assets’ such as resources that are not normally found 
in one’s own social group, and ‘information diffusion’, which is the sharing 
and spreading of information. 

Putnam also points out that bonding and bridging usually take place sim- 
ultaneously in many social groups; for example, the African-American church 
community unites the same race and religion but also different classes of peo- 
ple (Putnam, 2000). In his later work, Putnam claims that ‘high bonding might 
well be compatible with high bridging, and low bonding with low bridging’ 
(Putnam 2007, pp. 144). This seems to be credible, if we consider Bourdieu’s 
argument that the existing social order re/produces social hierarchy to benefit 
those who have power; in this sense, individuals who have extensive resources 
and knowledge of networking tend to sustain their resources both ‘in-group’ 
and ‘out-group’. 

It must be noted that Putnam’s identification of ‘bonding’ and ‘bridging’ 
social capital offers a theoretical approach for studies related to the phenome- 
non of in-groups and out-groups, in particular, in the fields of migrant studies, 
ethnic community education and migrant bilingualism, mostly focusing on its 
role in promoting social cohesion. For instance, Zhou and Kim’s (2006) study 
reveals that while the resources offered by the Los Angeles Chinese commu- 
nity through Chinese complementary schools and other Chinese community 
afterschool institutions - such as help with school work and exam training - 
provide support for their children’s high academic achievements, the ethnic 
community fails to support the Chinese youth in their post-graduation employ- 
ment opportunities. Zhou and Kim (2006) conclude that the ‘bonding’ social 
capital generated in the Chinese complementary schools does not assist their 
children in finding a career in the fields of science or engineering that most of 
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them have been studying, since there is no ‘external’ support from the host US 
community. 

With a similar approach, Hagan (1998) focuses on the settlement of the 
Mayan community in Houston, Texas, and investigates the impact of the com- 
munity-based network on Mayan immigrants’ lives. She suggests that well- 
established community-based networks provide rich resources for Mayan im- 
migrants to successfully adapt to the host society, highlighting the positive im- 
pacts of bonding social capital for migrants’ engagement with the host society. 
However, she also concludes that the dynamics of the network support male 
Mayan migrants to enable them to develop further in terms of economic and 
legal status while they constrain Mayan migrant women’s development in the 
long run, and notes the need for greater focus on gender in further studies of 
the notion of bridging and bonding social capital. 

In the field of sociolinguistics, powerful discussions often focus on the 
connection between bilingualism and ‘bonding’ and ‘bridging’ social capital. 
For instance, Grim-Feinburg’s (2007) research on a bilingual programme for 
Mexican migrants shows the generation of both ‘bonding’ and ‘bridging’ so- 
cial capital through improving bilingual (Spanish and English) competence in 
a Mexican transnational community in upstate New York, suggesting that in- 
volvement in bilingual language programs increases the migrant community’s 
social capital and facilitates connections both with the Mexican community 
and the New York host society. Another example is in Zhao’s (2013) study, 
which investigates the role of ethnic group networks for a particular group of 
Chinese migrants from Fujian province. Conducted in Fujianese communities 
in New York City and Philadelphia, the study reviews the importance of com- 
munity language-based networks in maintaining profits for new ‘illegal’ mi- 
grant workers and underground bank owners. Although the term ‘bonding’ so- 
cial capital is hardly mentioned in the study, it is an empirical instance of the 
use of bonding social capital for the members of a tightly-knit, community- 
language-based, Fujianese ethnic group, particularly for those undocumented 
migrants with few economic possessions and no legal status or linguistic cap- 
ital. In this study, Zhao reveals the high level of ethnic solidarity and enforce- 
able trust within the Fujianese community, while at the same time presenting 
a vivid picture of the constraints and empowerment of bonding social capital 
for the most vulnerable members - the ‘illegal’ migrant workers - in the com- 
munity. Thus, the research also seems to reveal a significant element of social 
class within the generation of ‘bonding’ social capital, which is often over- 
looked in Putnam’s early works. 

Unlike Bourdieu, who sees individuals’ possession of resources and social 
status shape their connections with certain groups of people, Putnam relates 
the accumulation of social capital to individual social skills and believes that 
people who are able to make social connections and friendships are more likely 
to have the potential to generate both in-group and out-group resources. In a 
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sense, Putnam’s study of social capital seems to discount the matter of social 
class and its significant role in regulating one’s social relations and connections 
with others. For Putnam, a fairly cooperative environment for one’s social re- 
lations and interactions appears to be the foundation of social cohesion and 
community/national development, which is intrinsically linked to his theory of 
the generation of social capital. While Putnam overlooks Bourdieu’s major 
work, he highly values American sociologist James Coleman’s theory of social 
capital. In the next section, I will review some key issues of Coleman’s notion 
of social capital. 


2.2.3 Social capital and youth education 


James Coleman was a major American scholar of social capital theory in the 
field of education. He is well known for highlighting the significance of social 
capital in relation to human capital. Coleman illustrates a picture in which 
members of a community are able to access resources inherent within families 
and communities, collaborating and cooperating in the pursuit of community 
youth development. Coleman believes that social capital emerges in particular 
social relations and social structures. He defines social capital as ‘a variety of 
different entities, with two elements in common: they all consist of some aspect 
of social structures, and they facilitate certain actions of actors — whether per- 
sons or corporate actors — within the structure’ (Coleman 1988, p 98). In his 
studies, Coleman particularly focuses on different social relations and struc- 
tures which enable people to benefit from the resources embodied within them. 
As Burt (2000) remarks, this approach to social capital refers to a function of 
social structure that produces benefits and advantages. Coleman (1988) iden- 
tifies three forms of social relations in which he believes social capital emerge. 
Firstly, the form of ‘obligations, expectations, trustworthiness of structures’ 
implies social structures in which ‘people are always doing things for each 
other’ based on ‘the trustworthiness of the social environment’ (pp. 102) and 
“bounded solidarity’ (Portes 1998, pp. 8). Secondly, the form of ‘information 
channels’ refers to ‘social relations that constitute a form of social capital that 
provides information that facilitates action’ (Coleman 1988, pp.103). Portes 
(1998) describes this as the most common function attributed to social capital 
and ‘a source of network-mediated benefits beyond the immediate family’ (pp. 
12). Finally, ‘norms and effective sanctions’ indicate the ‘effective norms’ that 
are ‘reinforced by social support, status, honor and other rewards’ and ‘facili- 
tate certain actions’ and ‘constrain’ other actions so that one acts ‘in the interest 
of the collectivity’ (Coleman 1988, pp. 104). Portes (1998) states that this is 
‘created by tight community networks and functions as a source of ‘social con- 
trol’ which ‘is useful to parents, teachers, and police authorities’ to ‘maintain 
discipline and promote compliance’ (pp. 10). 
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James Coleman applies this notion of social capital to the field of educa- 
tion and explores the impact of family participation and community support on 
children’s academic achievements. From this perspective, the emphasis of so- 
cial capital shifts to ‘the set of resources that inhere in family relations and in 
community social organization and that are useful for the cognitive or social 
development of a child or young person’ (Coleman 1990b, pp. 300). These 
resources include family participation, community norms and social networks, 
which Coleman identifies as family and community social capital (Coleman 
and Hoffer 1987; Coleman 1988, 1990a, 1990b). As Portes (1998) comments, 
this type of social capital functions ‘as a source of parental and kin support’ 
and benefits the children’s personality and educational development (pp. 10- 
11). This is first demonstrated in Coleman and Hoffer’s (1987) large-scale 
study funded by the U.S. government, in which they compare high school stu- 
dents’ academic achievements in basic skills by measuring the standardized 
tests in various subjects within three sectors: public schools, private Catholic 
schools and non-Catholic private schools. They find that students in Catholic 
schools performed better than those in the public and non-Catholic private 
school sectors. Based on their investigations of the social contexts and re- 
sources of the Catholic school students, they conclude that family participa- 
tion, community norms, and social networks within the Catholic community 
are key factors for the success of Catholic high school students. 

In his later work, Coleman takes a closer look at the impact of family and 
community on school students’ academic performances by exploring such ef- 
fects on equal education opportunities in the United States. He tries to unearth 
the sources of unequal opportunities in the American school system among 
‘blacks, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, Mexican Americans, Oriental 
Americans and whites’ (Coleman 1990a. pp. 69). Based on a large-scale na- 
tional survey, which covers around 4,000 elementary and secondary schools 
across the States, he examines the influences of schools, families and commu- 
nity on students’ academic achievements and concludes that it is a child’s fam- 
ily and community social background rather than the school s/he attends, that 
has the most impact on a child’s achievement at school. Coleman (1990b) iden- 
tifies the key variables of such family and community social resources, namely, 
‘the norms, the social networks, and the relationships between adults and chil- 
dren that are of value for the child’s growing up’, as social capital (pp. 334). 
He asserts that the inequality of school opportunities is indeed mostly driven 
by these variables. Thus, according to Coleman, family and community social 
resources are the essential force that reduces the inequality of the school edu- 
cation system in the States. This notion is further elaborated in Zhou and Kim’s 
(2006) study of the origins of the extraordinary educational achievements of 
the children of Chinese and Korean migrants in the United States. Focusing on 
the Chinese community in the county of Los Angeles, their study suggests that 
ethnic resources in the local Chinese community, such as non-profit ‘Chinese 
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language schools’ and ‘for-profit’ private institutions, which both offer after- 
school childhood education programmes and college preparation for ethnic 
Chinese children and youth, increase the Chinese migrants’ children’s high ed- 
ucational achievements. 

Coleman further argues that human capital possessed by the parents (the 
parents’ education) will not play a significant role in the child’s academic suc- 
cess without being intertwined with the participation of the family and com- 
munity. He focuses on the social structures in which social resources emerge 
in families and communities and concludes that certain forms of family and 
community relations foster the support for the children. Coleman thus consid- 
ers the family participations as the social capital of the family and the commu- 
nity norms and social networks as the social capital of the community. The 
former refers to the relations between the parents and children in a family and 
relies on the parents’ presence in the family and attention given to the child. 
The latter refers to the social capital constituted within the outside community 
and consists of the social relations among the parents and the relations between 
the parents and the institutions of the community. 

Coleman emphasises one particular social relation that fosters the social 
capital of the community, which is a ‘social structure with closure’ (Coleman 
1988, 1990b). In this sense, ‘closure’ refers to ‘the existence of sufficient ties 
between a certain number of people to guarantee the observance of norms’ 
(Portes 1998, pp. 6). In the context of a child’s development, such a structure 
with ‘closure’ in a community indicates ‘the parents’ friends are the parents of 
their children’s friends’ (Coleman 1988, pp.106); this enables the parents to 
monitor their children, encourage the children’s positive behaviours and/or 
limit negative influences, and facilitate social capital for the child’s develop- 
ment. Thus, the necessary condition for the emergence of community social 
capital depends on the social structure of ‘closure’. 

This seems to be evident in Vesely, Ewaida and Kearney’s (2013) study 
of an early childhood education (ECE) programme offered to local communi- 
ties in order to support migrant families in their children’s educational devel- 
opment in Washington DC, in the States. The study investigates how low-in- 
come Latina and African migrant mothers generate human and social capital 
for their children through the ECE programme and reveals that the relation- 
ships created with ECE teachers, staff and other mothers through the pro- 
gramme are valued as a major benefit for parenting their children in the host 
country. The research shows that the ‘reciprocal relationships’ built with other 
parents through the ECE networks offer ‘a variety of parenting supports, in- 
cluding logistical, emotional and informational supports’ (pp. 755), which re- 
flects Coleman’s core notion of family and community social capital. 

Coleman’s concept of social capital focuses on its positive impacts as the 
public good on community youth development. He takes a close look at various 
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social relations in which useful social resources emerge for children’s devel- 
opment within family and community units, and reveals the impact of such 
resources on young people’s school outcomes. In his studies, Coleman displays 
overt interest in revealing particular forms of social capital and stresses certain 
social relations and social structures that enable positive functions of family 
and community social capital in relation to the development of children’s hu- 
man capital. This allows the exploration of community and family social cap- 
ital in relation to youth development, providing some structural frameworks 
for further social capital studies, and highlighting the significance of social 
capital in the field of education. Portes (1998) concludes that Coleman pro- 
vides two main contributions to social capital theory. The first of these is his 
work on the ‘social control’ function of social capital, i.e. tight community 
networks function as a social force for parents and teachers to maintain disci- 
pline. The second is the parental and kin support function of social capital, 
exemplified in Coleman’s work on East-Asian stay-at-home mothers who were 
engaged with their children’s homework. Coleman theorises social capital as 
resources of social cohesion and integration, particularly resources for youth 
education. However, along with Putnam, Coleman’s concept of social capital 
also fails to problematise the relations between individuals and neglects to con- 
sider the power relations and conflicts which exist in our class-based modern 
society. 

So far, I have interpreted literature and studies through different lenses of 
social capital. Although some of Putnam’s work is based in Italy (see Putnam 
1993a), much of his research (e.g. Putnam 1993b, 1995, 1996, 2000), along 
with Coleman’s (e.g. 1986a, 1986b, 1987, 1988, 1990a, 1990b), focuses on 
modern American society. Bourdieu’s (e.g. 1977, 1984, 1986, 1987, 1990) in- 
sights emphasise French society. While mindful of these significant Anglo- 
American and European readings of social capital, I feel that it is important to 
look at social capital through a Chinese lens in the following section, as this 
study mainly focuses on first-generation Chinese migrants. 


2.3 Guanxi and its relatedness to social capital 


To bring a Chinese perspective to bear on this literature, it is necessary to ex- 
plore how social capital is understood within Chinese scholarship. The closest 
Chinese concept related to social capital is Guanxi, which describes people’s 
social relations from a Chinese perspective, deeply rooted in Confucian culture 
and dominating the functioning of Chinese society (e.g.Barbalet 2015; Bian 
2006; Bian and Zhang 2014; Lin 2001a, 2017). In order to understand the con- 
cept, first I feel it is necessary to give a brief introduction to its ancient Confu- 
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cian standpoint. Confucianism emphasises human relatedness in a social con- 
text and promotes the following values: familial piety, which entails respecting 
one’s parents, elders and ancestors; humaneness, which involves caring for and 
considering other human beings and seeking out harmonious relationships with 
others; and ritual consciousness/propriety, which entails doing things properly 
in all aspects of life (Oxnam and Bloom n.d.). These three core values of Con- 
fucianism reveal two important aspects of traditional Chinese ways of living: 
first, the importance of and priority given to respecting tradition, social roles, 
institutions and social hierarchies; and second, the potential for, and goal of 
human beings coexisting in harmony (Zhang et al. 2005). Both elements 
overtly emphasise the importance of harmonious human social relations in an 
existing social hierarchy, which, for some, are the goals of maintaining ancient 
Chinese social and economic order via stressing the importance of associating 
oneself with others within the ‘social and natural orders of the world’ (Bai 
2006, pp. 15). 

This Confucian view of human social relationships has been essential for 
the operation of contemporary Chinese society, and it has been intensively ex- 
amined in numerous modern studies on the concept of Guanxi in Chinese so- 
ciety. The essential point of ‘reciprocity and the mutual responsibility’ for one 
another in Confucianism (Oxnam and Bloom n.d.), which is rooted in the mod- 
ern Chinese concept of Guanxi, seems to provide a common ground for a dis- 
cussion on the links between studies of Guanxi and the notions of social capital 
discussed above. 

I first borrow the most basic definition of Guanxi from Chen and Chen 
(2004), which is ‘personal connections between two or more people’ (pp. 308), 
in order to present the simplest meaning of the Chinese word. However, 
Guanxi can be understood as a more complicated phenomenon: it often refers 
to the building of complex social relationships in Chinese society and ‘is a 
dominant form’ of social and economic exchange among the Chinese people, 
with the emphasis on the side of social exchange (Lin 2001a, pp153). It is fur- 
ther regarded as the reflection of reciprocity of long-term obligation (Qi 2012), 
relationship ties, trust (Yang 1994) and sentiments (Lin 2001a). Through these, 
exchanges of feelings and material goods are both involved (Yang 2001). Such 
exchanges ‘are used to cultivate and strengthen relationships that are expected 
to continue. In the process, not only obligation and advantages are achieved, 
but also some degree of trust’ (Smart, 1993, pp. 400). Many researchers take a 
network/social ties approach to the study of Guanxi, focusing on the analysis 
of the form of Guanxi, the measurement of its social dimensions, and the in- 
vestigation of its types of social ties. While early scholars focus on Guanxi’s 
familial, pseudo-familial’ and kinship obligation based on sentiment and close- 
ness in rural agricultural Chinese societies (Liang 1949/1986, cited in Bian 


2 Referring to intimate friendship, a general indication is that friends call each other sisters or 


brothers (Lin 1989). 
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2017), recent studies have engaged with its favour exchange and networking 
nature within kinship and non-kinship relations based on trust, loyalty and 
asymmetric social exchange in contemporary urban Chinese societies (Bian 
1997; Bian 2001; Lin 1998, 2001a; Yang 1994). In particular, some contem- 
porary scholars point out that the core of cultivation of Guanxi lies in one’s 
reputation as a giver of favours and a bridge to resources within all sorts of kin 
and non-kin social relationships (Bian 2001; Lin 2001a). It is noticeable that a 
common argument made in these studies of Guanxi is its close interrelatedness 
to social capital (see Chen and Chen 2004; Dunning and Kim 2007; Lin 2001a). 
This approach views benefits and resources as the ultimate goals of the practice 
of Guanxi and it is imperative to take into consideration of social capital in the 
discussion of Guanxi. For instance, Yanjie Bian, a Chinese - American scholar 
who is prominent in the study of Guanxi theory, has conducted numerous stud- 
ies related to social network theory and the concept of Guanxi, focussing on 
the Chinese cultural background of the concept with a global social network 
approach. In these studies, he has conducted analyses of the different levels of 
the social ties embedded in Guanxi and measured the outcomes of the benefits 
obtained through Guanxi (e.g. Bian 1997, 2006, 2010, 2017). Bian defines 
Guanxi as ‘a dyadic, particular, and sentimental tie that has potential of facili- 
tating favor exchange between the parties connected by the tie’ (Bian 2006, 
pp.312) and considers Guanxi as ‘local knowledge’, a form of networks with 
‘particular ties’, and a mobiliser of resources (Bian 2017). Thus, for him, 
Guanxi is a form of networks/social ties with a Chinese cultural context, in 
which benefits and resources/social capital are articulated and individual/or- 
ganisational achievements take place. This approach to the concept of Guanxi 
can be traced back to Bian’s early definition of ‘Guanxi capital’, through which 
he particularly identifies the social capital couched in the form of Guanxi (Bian 
2001). Social capital in a Guanxi context is further examined in a study by Bian 
and Zhang (2014) in which they further identify corporate social capital em- 
bedded in Guanxi culture and outside it, and compare the difference. One of 
Bian’s contributions to the study of social capital and theory of Guanxi is his 
identification of social capital articulated in specific forms of social occasions 
within Guanxi culture; for example, the building and development of Guanxi 
through social eating, drinking and significant cultural events, such as, holi- 
days, festivals, and birthdays in China (see Bian 2001; Bian et al. 2005). 
However, not every scholar sees Guanxi as a form of social relations that 
is specific only to Chinese cultural contexts; many emphasise it as a universal 
phenomenon with a prevalence in Chinese cultural societies. It is quite plausi- 
ble that many elements of Guanxi appear to be significantly relevant to the 
Western notions of social capital discussed earlier in this chapter. There is in- 
deed a growing body of literature that considers Guanxi as a neglected Chinese 
form that conveys social capital. For instance, Nan Lin, a China-born scholar, 
educated in Taiwan and the United States, and now holding a professorship at 
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Duke University in North Carolina, is well known in the field of social net- 
works and social capital studies, particularly in relation to human social and 
business relations within Chinese cultural contexts. Taking a network-building 
approach to the notions of social capital, Lin pays close attention to the process 
of social network building and the measurement of social capital (Lin 1999, 
2001b, 2008). A similar network approach was applied to his study of Guanxi. 
For instance, in his (2001a) article, Lin presents a detailed analysis of the na- 
ture of Guanxi and articulates the following traits of the concept: its instrumen- 
tal purpose; its access to direct and indirect social ties and benefits; its mainte- 
nance on a ‘sentimental or emotional basis’; its rational practice; the ways in 
which its imbalance in transactions (between favour-seeker and favour-giver) 
leads to the promotion of both the giver’s and the seeker’s reputations and ‘so- 
cial standing’; and the way it is sustained over time. Thus, he concludes that 
Guanxi is ‘enduring, sentimentally based instrumental relations that invoke 
private transactions of favours and public recognitions of asymmetric ex- 
changes’ (pp. 159) and believes that such characteristics show traits of general 
‘social exchange’ (a long-term commitment to maintain relationships) (ibid, 
pp. 160). He argues that Guanxi is a universal phenomenon of social relations 
rather than a unique type of social relations in Chinese cultural contexts, de- 
spite its deep Confucianism roots and prevalent operation in Chinese culture 
and society. Lin (2001a) maintains that although economic exchange is in- 
volved, the ideology of social exchange for social capital - ‘built through main- 
taining of exchange relationship in which favour giving and favour receiving 
are transacted’ and ‘measured by reputation’ (pp.160) - is dominant in Guanxi. 
In addition, Lin (2008, pp.6) notes that the accumulation of social capital, 
which is highlighted as ‘investment in social relations with expected returns’, 
is the goal of the practice of Guanxi. This resonates with Bourdieu’s notion of 
social capital discussed earlier in this chapter, emphasising the individual level 
of social capital and its exchange of mutual gain. Far from being separate and 
separable, Lin clearly explores the close interrelatedness between the Western 
versions of social capital and the Chinese concept of Guanxi, and this is sup- 
ported by various other scholars. For instance, in Qi’s (2013) article, he explic- 
itly matches the key words of Guanxi to the essential elements of Coleman’s 
(1988) and Putnam’s (1995) concepts of social capital as follows: ‘xinyong’ as 
“trustworthiness;’ ‘renqing’ as ‘norms of interpersonal behaviour;’ ‘mianzi’ as 
‘face;’ ‘huibao’ as ‘obligatory reciprocity’’ (pp. 13). Thus, Qi emphasises that 
various characteristics of social capital are conveyed in the notion of Guanxi. 
Later, Pantea (2015) further contends that similarly to Putnam’s (1995) ‘bond- 
ing’ social capital, Guanxi develops a united community to share resources and 
information, whilst it shares the same characteristics as Putnam’s (1995) 
‘bridging’ social capital in that it fosters links to the outside world. 
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The above studies of Guanxi explicitly emphasise the interrelatedness be- 
tween Guanxi and elements of social capital, indicating a symbiotic relation- 
ship between the two concepts in which benefits and resources/social capital 
are brought into being through the practice of Guanxi. Despite its deep con- 
nections with the essentials of social capital, it is worth noting, first, that Put- 
nam’s approach to social capital is civic engagement-based with the focus on 
democratic participation, while the idea of Guanxi points to individual social 
gain and the maintenance of the status quo through personal relations in the 
existing social hierarchy. Second, most concepts of Guanxi study focus on the 
economic and social exchange within various social relations and interactions, 
whereas Bourdieu’s notion of social capital emphasises the accumulation of 
resources within a hierarchical societal system and re/produces social inequal- 
ity. As class difference is an emerging topic in this study, I attempt to align 
myself with reference to different notions of social capital and with consider- 
ation of Guanxi as references to gain a finer-grained understanding of social 
relations in the complementary school setting in Germany. In the following 
chapter, I will present my research methodology and demonstrate the path to 
my empirical research and fieldwork. 
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3 Research design and methodology 


3.1 Introduction 


Having set out the conceptual framework for the study of social capital in re- 
lation to parental social interactions, specifically to a group of first-generation 
migrant parents at a Chinese complementary school site in a major city in Ger- 
many, I explore the role of the school for first-generation migrant parents be- 
yond the education of their children and reveal the significance of parental so- 
cial interactions. In this chapter, I introduce the research methodology and de- 
sign used in exploring these issues. This is followed in subsequent chapters by 
the analysis of the findings, which focuses on the following three research 
questions: 


1. What is the nature of the social relationships among first-generation Chi- 
nese migrants in Germany in the setting of their children’s complementary 
school? 

2. In what ways do the parental groups and their interaction in the comple- 
mentary school setting facilitate their social status in the Chinese migrant 
community and wider German society? 

3. What do the findings suggest about social capital in complementary school 
settings and its significance for first-generation migrant parents? 


As I address these three research questions in the subsequent analysis chapters, 
I aim to shed light on the main focus of the study, which is the value of the 
social interaction for first-generation migrant parents at Hua Hua School. Thus, 
the aim of this study is threefold: first, to understand first-generation migrant 
parental interactions as an informal practice of a Chinese complementary 
school in a major German city by reviewing the nature of their group interac- 
tions at the school setting; second, to reveal the empowerment and constraints 
of such social interactions on the lives of the parents in Germany; and third, to 
theorise the significance of their social interactions at the school in relation to 
social capital. 

The first part of the present chapter begins with a discussion of the research 
design, giving a critical account of ethnography and the reasons for choosing 
an ethnographically-orientated approach for the study. I will then present an 
overview of the research setting, including details of the school along with a 
rationale for selecting this school and why it forms a representative context. 
This is followed by an introduction to all the participants in regard to how they 
were recruited, why they are representative, the ethical issues that needed to be 
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taken into account during the research, and the relationship between the re- 
searcher and researched. Next, I will discuss the research methodology chosen 
for the study, giving an account of each of the data-collection tools and the 
data-collection process. This includes the total amount of data collected, the 
relationship of the data sets to one other, issues that were faced during data 
collection and their resolution, and an explanation of the steps taken during 
fieldwork. Finally, I describe my approach to data analysis and how this has 
been carried out in a systematic manner. 


3.2 Research philosophical stance 


Throughout this study, my belief in the nature of truth and what I accept as 
knowledge have been the driving forces that guide my approaches, including 
the design and process of research. During the first research phase, I was in- 
formed by the notion of social constructionism that reality is relative, multiple 
and uncertain, and that knowledge is perceived (Rubin and Rubin 2012). This 
suggests that truth is ‘socially constructed’ through shared understanding of 
objects and activities, and reciprocal interactions between individuals and 
groups based on the experiences and expectations that they bring to a situation 
(Gergen and Gergen 1991). Thus, reality is an on-going meaning-making pro- 
cess, in which ‘social phenomena and their meanings are continually being ac- 
complished by social actors’ (Bryman 2012). These natures of reality are par- 
ticularly significant to the onset of the present study, as it aims to explore the 
phenomenon of human experiences, their negotiations, and their construction 
of meanings through social interactions. 


3.3 Research methodology 


3.3.1 Qualitative study 


These philosophical stances drew me to consider the research methodology 
and methods especially with regard to choosing the most appropriate approach. 
I chose to conduct a small-scale qualitative study with the aim of investigating 
social interactions of first-generation migrant parents and the negotiation of 
their social positions through such interactions. The choice of qualitative ap- 
proach was, firstly, made on account of the complex and in-depth nature of 
researching the lives, feelings and experiences of people that form the basis 
this study. Secondly, this approach was selected based on the attempts of this 
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research to prioritise the participants’ subjectivity, human agency and experi- 
ence. Through these factors, I hope to give voice to, and to present a viewpoint 
of, the parents. 

Qualitative research examines ‘things in their natural settings, attempting 
to make sense of or to interpret, phenomena in terms of the meanings people 
bring to them’ and ‘involves an interpretive and naturalistic approach to the 
world’ (Denzin and Lincoln 2003). Such inquiry is specifically relevant to 
studies of human social relations (Flick 2009), such as the values, opinions, 
feelings, experiences and social contexts of particular people as it seeks to cap- 
ture the development and/or patterns of individuals’ lived experiences and life 
trajectories (Beck 1992). The nature of qualitative research is constructive and 
descriptive and is able to provide an in-depth insight into human lives and cap- 
tures the complexity of human meaning constructions (see Denzin and Lincoln 
2003; Geertz 1973; Miles, Huberman and Saldana 2014). In this respect, qual- 
itative research is also ‘the process of displaying the knowledge and findings 
as a substantial part of the research process, a continuous process of construct- 
ing versions of reality’ (Flick 2018). Thus, a qualitative approach is well suited 
to my understanding of the nature of truth and intention of studying the com- 
plex lived experiences of the first-generation migrant parents through their so- 
cial interactions with one another. 


3.3.2 Ethnographically orientated multilingual research 


The approach taken for data collection of this empirical study is ethnograph- 
ically orientated. Ethnography ‘involves the ethnographer participating, 
overtly or covertly, in people’s daily lives over an extended period of time, 
watching what happens, listening to what is said, asking questions - in fact, 
collecting whatever data are available to throw light on the issues that are the 
focus of the research’ (Hammersley and Atkinson 1995, pp.1). Cameron 
(2001) highlights a number of distinct features of ethnography and two partic- 
ularly important features for this study are: firstly, the involvement of ‘on-go- 
ing regular contact’ and participation by the researcher in the field; secondly, 
the research is conducted in a ‘naturalistic setting’ in order to understand the 
way of life of the participants (pp.54). In this sense, I took part in my partici- 
pants’ social interactions with each other at the Chinese complementary school 
for a period of time in order to explore the experiences they made in the broader 
sociocultural context in which they were immersed. This was carried out dur- 
ing my ten-month period of visits to Hua Hua School and the effort of regular 
involvement with the field and the participants. It is worth mentioning that alt- 
hough ethnography has its origin in anthropology, it need not necessarily fol- 
low the classical anthropological practice of long-term, intensive participant 
observation, but instead may involve more limited encounters with the field 
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(Oberhuber and Krzyzanowski 2008). In the case of this study, the onset was 
inspired by my involvement prior to this research with my daughter’s Chinese 
complementary school located in another major city in Germany. It had been 
an extensive engagement with Chinese complementary schooling over a cou- 
ple of years during my daughter’s visits to her Chinese school. During that 
time, the aspect of parental interactions caught my attention and I was also 
involved in their networks. Such experiences formed the basis of my own in- 
tuitions in my engagement in conducting fieldwork for this study. 

It is worth noting that the similar path I share with the participants - i.e.a 
first-generation Chinese national migrant, a parent of children in Chinese com- 
plementary schools, speaking the same languages as the participants - enables 
me to enter the school site easily and to be involved with the parents. It is 
particularly significant to point out that multilingualism is the key feature of 
this research. The multilingualism of both the researcher and the researched is 
central to this study. The similar linguistic repertoire I share with the partici- 
pants has played an essential role for the fieldwork, defining a very different 
relationship between me and the participants. It would be difficult to be in- 
volved in the research site, in particular the informal parental interactions site, 
if I was not able to understand their languages and follow their conversations. 
During the course of this research, I have adopted Holmes et al.’s (2016) three- 
part conceptualisation of multilingual research, namely, ‘realization’, ‘consid- 
eration’, ‘informed and purposeful decision-making’ when linguistic issues 
and choices arise (pp. 90). 

Another essential issue in ethnography is the significant role of the re- 
searcher in the research. The researcher’s own cultural, educational, social and 
economic background as well as his/her own interpretations are crucial in mak- 
ing sense of the complexity, intricacy and interrelatedness of everyday activity 
in fieldwork (Blommaert 2001; Hammersley and Atkinson 1995; Goldbart and 
Hustler 2005). Thus, the understanding of myself as one part of the research 
process is significant in this study. I was aware of my self-constraint and the 
partiality of my interpretation and of the fact that my own narratives and sub- 
jectivities have crucial impacts on every stage of the research. The way I asked 
interview questions, the way I interpreted the answers, the angle I took for 
conducting the observations are shaped by my understanding and experiences 
of the world. While I do not subscribe to all of the ideologies encompassed in 
the domain of triangulation in ethnography, in particular those striving for re- 
liability and validity, I find that Walker, Holloway and Wheeler’s (2005) argu- 
ment for ‘authenticity’ and ‘trustworthiness’ offers a convincing explanation 
of my methodological stance in fieldwork and data collection; that is, while 
subjective interpretations in qualitative research are inevitable, the researcher 
needs to make the assumptions visible. In the case of the present research, 
therefore, I have endeavoured to maintain awareness of my subjective inter- 
pretations and to make these visible to the readers. 
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3.4 Research design 


3.4.1 The local context — Hua Hua School 


In this section, I set the scene for the local context of this study in which the 
fieldwork took place. Hua Hua School is a Chinese complementary school lo- 
cated in, BCity®, a major city in Germany. Its main focus is to teach ethnic 
Chinese children the official Chinese language — Mandarin — with emphasis on 
sharing and imparting Chinese culture. At the time the fieldwork was being 
conducted, a small number of classes were offered for children from different 
ethnic backgrounds. The school was founded in 1992 by a group of Chinese 
doctoral students from various universities in Germany and was later handed 
over to the local Chinese community with the support of the education depart- 
ment of the Chinese Embassy. Hua Hua School operates in a local mainstream 
school and is allowed to use most of the school facilitates, such as the class- 
rooms in three different school buildings, the car parks, the playground, and 
the school auditorium. 

When I conducted fieldwork, the school had nearly 500 children attending 
36 different classes. It ran each Saturday during term time. Classes were di- 
vided into two sessions: morning classes were from 9:00 to 12:45 and after- 
noon classes were from 13:15 to 15:00. The children were able to attend either 
of the sessions according to the availability of the classes and their own Satur- 
day schedules. There was a break from 12:45 to 13:15, which enabled the af- 
ternoon classes to get ready and allowed the teachers who taught through the 
whole day to have a lunch break. 

Through personal contacts, I gained access to Hua Hua School and was 
able to visit the school before any official data was collected. During my first 
visits to the fieldwork site and over the course of data collection, my research 
interest and aim were shaped towards obtaining a deep understanding of the 
complexity of the informal parental interactions which I observed during my 
initial observation. This type of research interest requires the focuses on ‘a(n) 
unique situated reality: a complex of events which occurs in a totally unique 
context’ (Blommaert and Jie 2010). Due to the complex and contextualised 
nature of the phenomenon I wished to explore, I decided to focus on a more 
profound exploration of the phenomenon of parental interactions in the school 
setting within the limited time period and resources. Being able to conduct the 
fieldwork in a Chinese complementary school in a different city where my 
daughter did not attend provided some emotional distance for me as a re- 
searcher to step back and get a fresher insight into what was happening in an 
unfamiliar school setting. Through this I was hoping to avoid some difficulties 
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in ‘native ethnography’, such as difficult relationships with participants who 
are also colleagues and friends, taking things for granted, and carrying precon- 
ceived notions to the site of fieldwork (ibid). 


3.4.2 The participant groups 
3.4.2.1 Selection strategy 


In order to investigate the parental social interactions through their spoken con- 
versations at the school, I selected my participants by following their informal 
social interactions that occurred in the school setting. During the fieldwork 
period, there were a number of parental groups who gathered at the school 
setting while their children attended classes. Three of the groups normally 
came together for a chat. While two of these three groups usually met at the 
principal’s office located in school building A during different time periods of 
the day, the third group sometimes got together in the entrance hallway of 
school building B in the winter or in the school playground in the spring and 
summer. The fourth group met in another hallway at school building B for the 
purpose of practising ‘Tai chi K} (one of the Chinese traditional martial 
arts), a fifth group sometimes gathered in the school playground for religious 
purposes, and another group came together for other sports activities. In this 
study, I primarily focus on the three chat-groups, since the focus of the study 
is the parental spoken interactions at the Chinese complementary school. I have 
named the three-parental chat-groups the Networkers, the Cosmopolitans, and 
the Marginalised. These names are based on the demeanours which emerged 
in the data presented in the later chapters. 

The numbers of each of the chat-groups varied from time to time due to 
the fluid and evolving nature of the grouping process. Although during each of 
my visits to the school, each interaction group contained a different number of 
participants, the key participants regularly appeared at the setting. The table 
below shows the names of the key participants with a short profile of each 
group, and a more detailed profile of the participants for these groups is demon- 
strated in the data chapters. 
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Table 2: Key Participants of Three Parental Groups 


The Networkers The Cosmopolitans The Marginalised 
River (F) Snow (F) Tinnie (F) 
Shang (F) Fanny (F) Cancan (F) 
Lucy (F) Gu (M) Carol (F) 
Mercy (F) Hoo (M) Qingin (F) 
Xue (M) Kong (M) Hanna (F) 
Wendy (F) Sus (F) 
Ying (F) 
Ling (F) 
Inger (F) 


Source: author 


Aside from one female of Chinese descent from Vietnam (whose children 
changed to a different Cantonese school not long after my fieldwork began), 
all the participants in this study came from various regions in mainland China 
and had migrated to Germany as adults. As discussed in the background 
chapter (Chapter 1), Chinese migrants in Germany have various social, lin- 
guistic, cultural and regional backgrounds. It is essential to bear such differ- 
ences in mind in order to perceive the individual and group differences of the 
participants in the later analysis chapters. For instance, apart from the tremen- 
dous cultural, geographic and linguistic differences they brought from China, 
the participants also reflected a wide range of social and educational experi- 
ences from China, Germany and the States, and they were all from diverse 
social, economic, and educational backgrounds. The majority were also mul- 
tilingual, speaking German, Mandarin and the languages of their own region 
in China as well as English. These backgrounds are crucial for my under- 
standing of their interactions with one another. It will be revealed in the anal- 
ysis section that participants’ personal backgrounds and personal narratives 
are complexly interrelated in the way in which the three groups take up their 
subject positions when they negotiate their social position during the interac- 
tions. 


3.4.2.2 The locations 


The three chat-groups were physically located in different places. The Net- 
workers and the Cosmopolitans were located in the director’s office in the 
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school building A. The room was as big as a proper school classroom: about 
40m?. The room was designed as an office for the school management and also 
provided a space for teachers to have a quick lunch break. However, at the time 
of study, it also functioned as a gathering room for the Networkers and the 
Cosmopolitans during their children’s lessons. Adjacent to the teachers’ room 
was a small storage room where all the schoolbooks were kept. On one side of 
the room, next to the long glass windows, a couch, two armchairs and a couple 
of school chairs were arranged around a glass coffee table. On the same side, 
in the corner, there was a tall indoor plant. On the other side of the room next 
to the door, there were two bookshelves with glass doors. Except for one or 
two very cold and snowy Saturdays in the winter during my field-work visits, 
the room was often occupied by various numbers of parents. 

The Networker group consisted of five to ten parents and was physically 
present every Saturday morning from 9:00 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. The key partici- 
pants of this group had all attended universities and had professional careers in 
China before they came to Germany. At the time of the study, they were in 
their thirties, forties and fifties. The Cosmopolitan group consisted of a differ- 
ent number of participants each time when the fieldwork visits took place. 
They regularly gathered every Saturday afternoon from 12:45 p.m. to 3:15 p.m. 
The number of participants varied from three to fifteen and five of them were 
regular participants. I was able to follow their major interactions and conduct 
two phases of in-depth interviews with them. Before they arrived in Germany, 
they had completed advanced levels of education in China and the States and 
were all involved in professional jobs in China or the States. The majority of 
the participants were either in their forties or fifties. 

The Marginalised group was often located in the school playground or in 
the entrance/stair hall in school building B. When their children went to clas- 
ses, the participants always gathered in front of one or two of the garden chairs 
in the playground when the weather was good. When it became cold, rainy or 
snowy, they sat on the stairways or windowstills in the entrance/stair hall. This 
group consisted of four to nine members and naturally gathered on Saturday 
afternoons from 12:45 p.m. - 3: 15 p.m. Most of them were in their thirties and 
forties. Unlike the participants of the Networker and Cosmopolitan groups who 
were from different areas of China, the majority of the Marginalised came from 
Canton or Zhejiang provinces located in Southeast China. 


3.4.3 Researcher and the researched 


As a participant in the field, I clearly played a significant role in every facet of 
the data collection process. My simultaneous roles as a researcher, a mother 
and a first-generation migrant in the field, in addition to my movement between 
different spaces, had a key impact on the data collection. As a researcher in the 
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setting, I controlled the subject matter and chose the interesting scenarios to 
follow. As a sociolinguist, I was interested in the effect of society on language 
and focused on the relationship between the participants’ spoken interaction 
and their social positions. As a researcher from an educational institution, I 
sensed the discursive relation of power with my participants where they asked 
for my opinions on their children’s future educational choices. As a mother 
whose daughter goes to Chinese complementary school regularly, I could be 
‘non-threatening’ when engaged in conversation on topics which are of interest 
to parents generally. This is particularly evident where they tried to involve me 
in discussions of topics such as their children’s Chinese learning process and 
issues with heritage culture affiliation. As a first-generation migrant I went 
from being an ‘outsider’ researcher to an ‘insider’ who shared the same expe- 
riences and cultural background as the participants. As a junior female PhD 
researcher, I also experienced the discursive relation of power during my in- 
terview with my male participants who had PhDs and who were senior man- 
agers in international enterprises. I sensed this discursive power relation influ- 
enced the way I phrased the questions, the way they interpreted my questions 
and the way they answered them. All these positions have continuously regu- 
lated and shaped the whole research process. 

During the period of the fieldwork, the participants and I were positioned 
by one another and we also adopted positions. As a native Mandarin speaker, 
fluent in English and German, and a first-generation migrant parent myself, I 
was fortunate to gain quick access to one of the biggest Mandarin-speaking, 
Chinese complementary schools in a major city. I was able to adopt the posi- 
tion of a researcher and a parent, and I approached the school and my partici- 
pants as one of them, collecting naturally occurring data. My activity and pres- 
ence in the school buildings and on campus did not attract much attention, since 
many of the parents assumed I was a parent of a child at the school. After 
acknowledging my research background, I told them that I was a parent of a 6- 
year-old child who attended a Chinese complementary school, in order to share 
some commonalities and to be accepted. I was very fortunate to have the full 
cooperation of the school management and my participants. I was not only able 
to be present during their interactions at the school, but was also invited to their 
after-school gatherings, their homes, and other off-site activities. Such oppor- 
tunities allowed me to collect naturally occurring data and build trustful rela- 
tionships with many of the participants, which paved an open path for later 
interviews to take place. 

Although I was satisfied with my general approach to the school and my 
participants, I felt I faced two major challenges during the period of my field- 
work. Firstly, while I was quickly accepted by the Networkers and the Cosmo- 
politans, my own academic, linguistic and social backgrounds seemed to be 
obstacles to building quick and open connections with the Marginalised. Per- 
haps my image of being a well-educated woman, born in the capital city of 
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China, speaking ‘legitimated’/prestige Mandarin, English and German limited 
their trust in me, since it appeared that we did not share much in common in 
our life and migrant trajectories. To tackle this challenge, I tried to spend a 
good amount of time in the field with them, observing their interactions, ex- 
changing small talk, and being friendly, caring and approachable. After a pe- 
riod of time, I was able to break through their reserve, capture their interac- 
tions, and later conduct interviews. 

The other difficulty that arose during my fieldwork was interviewing the 
male participants. During my interviews with them, I came to realise that the 
male participants often positioned me at a lower position of power. This is 
perhaps due to our differences in terms of education (both my male participants 
had doctoral degrees), occupation (both were senior managers), age (both were 
older), and gender. It is important to mention that age and gender both play 
significant roles in East Asian social hierarchies (Sung 2001; Zhang 2016). As 
a junior female researcher with lower social status, I found myself often having 
to answer their lengthy questions during the interviews, including issues about 
my migrant trajectory and my research. Thus, I adopted a relatively open atti- 
tude towards their questions while at the same time, not revealing too much 
personal information. This enabled me to conduct fruitful interviews with both 
of them and gain their cooperation. However, it is important to note that I felt 
more distance during my interviews with the male participants in comparison 
to those with the female participants. This was perhaps due to the partly similar 
social roles I shared with my female participants — being mothers with domes- 
tic responsibilities in the family. Thus, I was aware that my gender was very 
likely to influence the outcomes of the interviews with my male participants. 


3.5 Data collection design 


3.5.1 Method of data collection: Participant observation 


I conducted the fieldwork by using the key method of an ethnographic ap- 
proach: participant observation. This refers to ‘a way of collecting data in nat- 
uralistic settings by ethnographers who observe and/or take part in the common 
and uncommon activities of the people being studied’ (Dewalt and Dewalt 
2010, pp. 2) and emphasises the researcher’s actual involvement in the field 
rather than just observing (Cameron 2001). Therefore, participant observation 
both highlights issues of participating in and observing ethnographic studies 
with a focus on the researcher’s interactive experience in the field and the 
uniqueness of the collected data, hoping to explore the rules and norms behind 
the behaviours of the researched (Dewalt and Dewalt, 2010). In this sense, the 
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researcher spends time in the field, interacts with the people, records their con- 
versations, takes part in their activities, and talks to them about what they do 
and why. Thus, during the fieldwork phase of this study, I was both a regular 
participant and a permanent observer. This enabled me to record the parental 
spoken interactions, conduct various phases of interviews and assemble field- 
notes, while exploring the complexity and interrelatedness of the fieldwork 
process. 


3.5.2 Data collection tools 
3.5.2.1 Overview 


One of the key characteristics of ethnography is its flexible use of methodo- 
logical approaches according to the situations and the methods themselves, and 
possible and ethical sources of information, in order to ensure the quality of 
the research (Denzin 1978; Denzin and Lincoln 2003). In this study, I used 
three different methods to collect the data: audio-recording of parental spoken 
interactions of each group; fieldnotes during each visit to the field; and inter- 
views with key members of every participant group. This triangulation of data 
collection methods is not intended to support a classical argument regarding 
the validity and reliability of the data in this study (see earlier discussion in 
section 3.3.2), but rather aims to provide substantial, complex, and in-depth 
partial knowledge based on the accounts of ‘authenticity’ and ‘trustworthiness’ 
(Walter, Holloway and Wheeler 2005), making my own subjective interpreta- 
tion and knowledge visible throughout this study. Based on the nature of my 
fieldwork setting, the majority of my observation data were parental spoken 
interactions complemented by fieldnotes on activities. 

All the three groups engaged in naturally occurring spoken interactions. 
Unlike focus group studies in which the researcher proposes guides, questions 
and arrangement, following ethnographic linguists, I took a natural role of an 
observer during the observations and engaged minimally in conversations. 
Deborah Cameron (2001) defines this way of studying spoken interaction as 
taking an ethnographic approach to the communication of a group. During the 
observation, I recorded the data of which languages were used. A range of lan- 
guages were evident in participants’ linguistic repertoires, primarily Mandarin 
Chinese, but there was also English, German, and sometimes code switching, 
as well as occasionally other varieties of Chinese. Semi-structured in-depth 
one-to-one interviews were later conducted mostly in Mandarin, with some 
instances of code switching in order to explore the key participants’ life and 
migrant trajectories. Most of my fieldnotes were written in English with vari- 
ous lengths. The table below gives an overview of the data sets: 
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Table 3: An Overview of the Data Sets 


Data type Spoken Fieldnotes Interviews 
Interactions 
Length About 20 hours 19 pieces About 12 hours 
Languages Mandarin, Eng- English and Mandarin 
lish, German Mandarin 
Formats Audio records Written Audio records 


Source: author 
3.5.2.2 Audio records of spoken interaction 


The total length of hours of the spoken interaction recordings is about 20 hours. 
The data was collected in the language in which it occurred and transcribed in 
its original versions’. During each period of observation, each interaction 
group contained a different number of participants. However, as mentioned in 
an earlier section in this chapter, key participants regularly appeared at the set- 
tings. Although the topics covered by the three interaction groups varied, I no- 
ticed some significant overlaps in topics among the three groups as well as a 
diversity of approaches to these common topics. 

It is important to mention that despite its lengthy and time-consuming na- 
ture, I was able to transcribe all the recorded group spoken interactions in order 
to be more conscious of the linguistic structure and spoken content embedded 
within the conversations. I transcribed all the group interactions by using turn- 
taking conventions, numbering the turns, using indicating symbols (see appen- 
dix1) as well as standard spelling/orthography and punctuation, in order to 
make the transcripts easier to read (Cameron 2001) at the analysis stage. The 
details of the spoken interactions were accordingly transcribed with a focus on 
the characteristics and functions of the social interactions in relation to matters 
of social capital discussed in Chapter 2. Due to the on-going and intertwined 
nature of data transcription and data analysis, the process of transcribing was 
also an opportunity for me to begin to make sense of the data. As Cameron 
(2001) comments, transcribing is the onset of the very early stage of data anal- 
ysis and interpretation. At the end of the data transcription stage, I roughly 
extracted the key topics and functions of the spoken interactions. It is important 
to note that I did not code the data in a conventional sense, but rather immersed 
myself in the data as a whole. 


7 Mostly in standard Mandarin orthography, sometimes in English and German alphabets. 
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After the transcription, I faced the task of translating the original linguistic 
versions into English since the presentation of this book follows a conventional 
English publication process. As the study progressed, I was aware of ‘the chal- 
lenge of translation’ in multilingual research (Holmes et al. 2013), for instance, 
the doubled workloads it might cause and the loss of subtle meanings and nu- 
ances (Halai 2007). Seeing the translation as a transformative, adoptive, inter- 
pretive process (Temple 2009), rather than a simple technical exercise, I was 
able to translate the extracts that I found to be the most relevant in relation to 
my research questions. I chose the extracts to be presented in the book and 
firstly had them double checked by two trilingual (Mandarin, German, Eng- 
lish) sociolinguists who earned their PhDs from my institute in London. The 
double-checked versions were later sent to a professional translator in China 
and feedback was received and considered. Finally, an English sociolinguist 
proofread the final transcript of the translations. Thus, I felt that I was the ‘so- 
cial agent’ (Wolf 2011) who adopted and interpreted the knowledge of the texts 
with my own mission of research interests, theoretical stance and political ide- 
ology, creating new knowledge during the process of translation. This is, for 
instance, particularly exemplified in the form in which extracts from the data 
are presented in the analysis chapters. I make use of simplified Mandarin 
scripts alongside English translations, as well as the English and German al- 
phabets in order to index the ‘important political, social and cultural differ- 
ences’ (Copland and Creese 2015) in the Mandarin-speaking school. At the 
same time, I hope to keep a decent rate of transparency for the multilingual 
data and achieve a faithful representation of the data I collected (Ganassin and 
Holmes 2013; Holmes et al. 2016). During the different stages of transcribing, 
translating, data analysis, and writing up, I constantly listened and re-listened 
to the audio-records, and went through the transcripts and translations over and 
over in order to draw out the themes of the conversations and explore their 
meanings. 


3.5.2.3 Fieldnotes 


Throughout this research, fieldnotes were taken during the periods of both par- 
ticipant observation and interviews in order to reflect ‘the ethnographer’s 
changing sense of what might possibly be made interesting or important to 
future readers’ and ‘the ethnographer’s sense of what is interesting or im- 
portant to the people he is observing’ (Emerson, Fretz and Shaw 1995, pp.11). 
During the fieldwork period, the writing of fieldnotes was two-phased: first, I 
took rough headnotes for things, events or situations which struck me the most 
during my visits at the school; second, based on the headnotes made and my 
fresh memory of the day, more reflective, polished, and coherent texts of field- 
notes were typed up on the train back to the city where I live after conducting 
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each fieldwork. A similar example can be found in Copland’s distinction be- 
tween her roughly made ‘observational notes’ in the field and her later polished 
fieldnotes (Copland and Creese 2015), which she defines as the difference be- 
tween data collection and analysis. In the same vein, I approached the writing 
of fieldnotes, particularly the second stage, as a thinking, interpreting, negoti- 
ating and reflecting process. In this study, fieldnotes were mainly used as a 
supplement to other sources of data in order to provide unique accounts of the 
researched. This was particularly important in relation to events and situations 
that audio records and interviews could not document. The total number of 
fieldnotes are 19 pieces and their lengths vary from a paragraph to an A4 typed 
sheet. 


3.5.2.4 The interviews 


I did not approach the interviews as a mere technique for collecting infor- 
mation, instead, I understood the interviews as both socially constructed events 
which consisted of ‘broader social, institutional, and representational contours’ 
(Gubrium and Hostein 2002) and interactional events that were jointly co-con- 
structed by the interviewers and interviewees (Garton and Copland 2010). 
Gubrium and Holstein (2002) emphasise that the value of interviews ‘both lies 
in their meanings and in how meanings are constructed’ (pp. 15). Thus, I was 
concerned not only with what data could be collected in the interviews but also 
how the interviews were ‘accomplished’ (Bryman 2012) through the interac- 
tions between the participants of interviewer and interviewees (Holstein and 
Gubrium 1995). As a result, I approached the interviews as a form of social 
interaction, through which I considered what, how, and why the interview data 
emerged as well as its convergence and divergence from the data of fieldnotes 
and spoken interactions. 

Instead of tightly structured interviews with standard planned and ordered 
interview questions, I conducted semi-structured interviews with an ‘interview 
guide’ which I had designed to orientate the discussion to topics that I intended 
to focus on during the interviews. The use of semi-structured interviews was 
thought to be the most appropriate for the current research due to its explora- 
tory nature investigating human experiences. Less structured interviews are 
believed to allow complex human viewpoints to be heard, encourage ‘emic and 
emergent understandings’, and ‘tap both content and emotional levels’ (Tracy 
2013, pp.139). It is important to note that unlike interview questions, the ‘in- 
terview guide’ was meant to stimulate discussions and encourage interesting 
emerging topics (ibid). Before the interview phase began, I conducted a trial 
interview session with a friend who shares similar life situations to most of my 
participants: first-generation Chinese migrant parent with children experienc- 
ing Chinese complementary schooling. In the trial interview, I was able to try 
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the topics that had attracted my attention during the period of the parental in- 
teraction observation. After this trial interview, I made some alterations on the 
topics I intended to ask my participants and was more prepared to experience 
the everchanging nature of semi-structured interviews 

I intended to carry out two rounds of interviews with the key participants. 
The first-round interview focused on documenting basic information about 
their personal background, such as, their migration experiences and biograph- 
ical information. The aim of this phase of interviews was to produce opportu- 
nities for the participants to give fuller accounts of their life trajectories. Alt- 
hough I was occasionally able to obtain some of this information from their 
spoken interaction data, the interviews allowed me to gain far more personal 
and in-depth knowledge about my key participants’ migrant histories, family 
backgrounds and personal narratives. In particular, participants had the chance 
to reveal their feelings, emotions, opinions, and doubts, which did not often 
take place during my participant observations. Through the process of the first- 
round interviews, I was able to work with the participants directly and establish 
a good basis for the second-round interviews. I decided to use these second 
interviews to explore the issues which had emerged from the group spoken 
interactions, my field-notes and first-round interviews. 

As discussed earlier, interviews are interactional events, which involve not 
only the interviewees’ social and cultural backgrounds but also those of the 
interviewers’. During the period of interviews, I was aware that my own sub- 
jectivities, identity and social roles might impact the interview process and co- 
construct the final interview data (Ellis and Berger 2003). At the time the in- 
terviews took place, I had spent 10 Saturdays with most of the participants for 
my group interaction observations. I had had occasions to share my own nar- 
ratives with them, to get to know them, and to let them become familiar with 
me. It was possible for me to develop a rapport because we shared similar ex- 
periences of being a first-generation Chinese migrant to Germany, experienced 
problems concerning social isolation, language and local culture, and had con- 
cerns over our children’s Chinese language proficiency and their affiliation to 
the values of their cultural heritage. However, given the existence of the dis- 
cursive power-relation in every relationship, I continued to attempt to reduce 
the researcher/researched distance in the interviews. For instance, during the 
early phase of my interactions with the participants, I positioned myself as a 
newcomer in Germany who was interested in adopting a new life in the host 
country. This self-positioning encouraged my participants to be more open 
with me, and at the same time, to play the role of being an expert in this topic. 
This is exemplified in a few situations in my interview data and reflects Miller 
and Glassner’s (1997) comment that interviews empower marginalised groups 
to speak about their lives and minimise power differences. 

In total, I interviewed 12 participants, 2 men and 8 women. The first-round 
interviews lasted between 20 and 90 minutes and the second-round interviews 
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lasted between 20 and 60 minutes. After these two rounds of interviews, I con- 
ducted another two follow-up interviews with two key participants. I explained 
to the participants how I would protect their confidentiality and requested their 
permission to record the interviews. I also encouraged the participants to ask 
me questions if they wished and reminded them that they could drop out of the 
interviews or study at any time. The first-round interviews were loosely struc- 
tured around the participants’ life trajectories and their migration stories while 
the second-round interviews were loosely structured around the issues which 
emerged from the observation of the spoken interactions and my fieldnotes. 
Following Hollway and Jefferson (1997), conducting the interviews in a nar- 
rative interview style, my aim was to capture the meaning of the participants’ 
life trajectories, particularly their migrant trajectories, and the significances of 
their interactions at Hua Hua School for them. I encouraged the participants to 
choose a comfortable place for them to be interviewed. Interviews took place 
in various spatial and situational places, such as a coffee shop, a breakfast res- 
taurant, a children’s playground, on the stairs of the school entrance hall and 
at a participant’s home. This arrangement of locating my research activity in 
the place and time of the natural setting enabled the participants to be more 
open to the topic. I developed interview guides consisting of four to six issues, 
which I asked participants to talk about. At the end of the first-round interview, 
I explained that I would work on the data and contact them during the follow- 
ing four or five weeks for a second interview. 

The study up to this point had given the participants opportunities to tell 
their narratives, life trajectories and migration stories. I sensed the second in- 
terview was the right time to focus on their experiences of networking, social- 
ising and friendship in Germany as these topics related to significant issues 
which emerged from my fieldnotes, spoken interaction data and the first-round 
interview. 

Following this preparation, I interviewed nine of my key participants for a 
second time. At the start of some of the second interviews, I played some of 
the audio-recordings of the group interactions and encouraged the participants 
to discuss the issues which emerged from their spoken interaction recordings. 
In some other interviews, I posed my questions by tracking my participants’ 
memories of certain situations. It was hoped that the interviews would provide 
a different perspective on important situations or topics that occurred both in 
the spoken interactions and fieldnotes in a supplementary manner. 

Over the 10 months of the empirical study, the data was mainly generated 
in the above-demonstrated three research methods. While exploring the themes 
and contents of the group spoken interactions, the fieldnotes and interviews 
were meant to support the spoken interaction data in a supplementary manner, 
adding additional layers of enlightenment and various forms of knowledge to 
the research questions. In the next section, I will present my approach to data 
analysis and its relatedness to each of my data collection tools. 
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3.6 Data analysis 


3.6.1 Poststructuralist perspectives 


Poststructuralism hypothesises the notion of discourse. According to Michel 
Foucault (1980), truth is a ‘regime of truth’ and discourse is ‘a system of rep- 
resentation’. He argues that the ‘legitimated truth’ is driven and used by power 
to dominate society and discourse is the process of legitimating the truth, which 
eventually results in the statement of knowledge (Foucault 1972, 1980). Fou- 
cault’s theory of discourse, as Hall (2001) comments, is: ‘the rules and prac- 
tices that produced meaningful statements and regulated discourse in different 
historical periods’ (pp. 72). To be more specific, Brewis (2001) describes dis- 
course as ‘a set of ideas, theories, symbols, institutions and practices which 
underpin and reproduce specific ways of knowing and behaving in the world’ 
(pp.287). In sociolinguistics, “discourses are systematic ways of making sense 
of the world by inscribing and shaping power relations within all texts, includ- 
ing spoken interaction’ (Baxter 2003, pp. 7). 

The notion that knowledge and truth are discursively constructed has al- 
ways been the centre of the focus in the domain of poststructuralism. Carter 
(2013) describes poststructuralism as a philosophical and theoretical move- 
ment ‘towards an analysis of sociality and subjectivity that is rooted in lan- 
guage’, in which ‘causes and effects, or how its objects of analysis are histori- 
cally and culturally produced’ are the focuses (pp.584). This view highlights 
the poststructuralist emphasis on the ‘process’ of knowledge rather than the 
‘objects’ of knowledge. Sociolinguist Judith Baxter (2003) points out the focus 
of poststructuralism as ‘language as a ‘site’ for the construction and contesta- 
tion of social meanings’ and offers insights into the nature of post-structuralism 
as ‘complexity, plurality, ambiguity, connection, recognition, intertextuality, 
deconstruction and transformation’ (pp. 1). Following Foucault’s idea of dis- 
course, I see myself operating in a poststructuralist paradigm where the world 
is discursively constructed. By adopting a poststructuralist framework, I am 
interested in the discursive discourses or truth about social capital whereby 
social interaction and social relationships lie at the centre of the notion. I intend 
to explore how ‘social capital’ is brought into being through people forging 
social relationships with each other and how the social interactions enable in- 
dividuals to be agentive through the lens of social capital. 
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3.6.2 Approach 


During the data analysis, my approach to discourse analysis was informed by 
poststructuralism with an attempt to explore the discursive meanings of infor- 
mal spoken social interactions that emerged in a Chinese complementary 
school among my first-generation migrant parental participants in relation to 
the phenomenon of social capital. I treated the data as discourse, investigating 
its construction of particular discourses and particular views of the world in- 
dexed in that data, as Halperin (1995) comments, ‘not in terms of what it says, 
but in terms of what it does and how it works’ (pp.30). For instance, my focus 
was on how the participants portrayed their relationship with the local Chinese 
community and German host society, how they presented their relationships 
with each other within the host community, and what discourses of social cap- 
ital were indexed in the data. Through this I was hoping to generate my under- 
standing of the discourse of social capital that emerged in my fieldwork setting. 
Following Baxter (2003), I viewed the research itself as a constitutive process 
as well as making the connection between ‘what is being analysed’ and ‘how 
it is being analysed’ in the act of ‘self-reflexivity !? (pp. 6). In the following, I 
briefly present my process of my analysis. 


3.6.3 Analysing the data 


During the different stages of transcribing, data analysis and writing up, I con- 
stantly listened and re-listened to the audio-recordings and went through the 
transcripts of participants’ spoken interactions in order to make sense of their 
talk and explore their meanings in relation to my research questions. After each 
visit to the school, I immediately processed the data from the group observa- 
tions, fieldnotes and/or interviews during my return journey on the train and 
noted down what struck me the most without being concerned with the reasons 
at that moment. As the fieldwork developed, this process gradually enabled me 
to construct my thoughts on the data. 

Once the transcriptions of the group interaction data were completed, I 
read through them carefully while listening to the original audio recording and 
considering the points that I had previously noted as relevant in step one. Dur- 
ing this process, I was able to create a list of the groups’ main interaction topics 
which I categorised according to my research questions. I noticed clear over- 
laps between some of the topics. However, some significant differences among 
the three participant groups regarding topics and approaches to similar topics 
also became evident. I firstly went through the transcripts of Networkers’ spo- 
ken interactions and colour-underlined the last sentence of every talk before a 
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topic change. I then read the transcripts again and designated a name to each 
of the topics by using labels, such as ‘friendship,’ ‘cultural activities,’ or 
‘health issues.’ More careful consideration of the labelling was made later in 
order to present the meanings of topics that were most relevant to the study. At 
this stage, I noticed that some topics repeatedly came up during this group’s 
interactions which related to my research questions. I then physically cut them 
with scissors so that all the interactions on the same topic could be put together. 
Finally, I listed the topics in order from most to least frequent. At this point, 
some conversations were connected to more than one topic. For instance, while 
some conversations covered both ‘friendship’ and ‘cultural activities’, others 
covered ‘information exchange’ and ‘emotional support’. I chose to put copies 
of the same conversation under multiple labels, trying to be open to the later 
analysis process. 

Once the complete body of interaction data of the Networkers had been 
processed, I went through the data of the Cosmopolitans and the Marginalised 
following the same procedure. At this stage, I had three blocks of labelled spo- 
ken interactions of my three participant groups with the most frequent topics 
on the top to the least on the bottom. I then presented extracts of each group 
following its own frequency order, hoping to gain some insights into the vary- 
ing frequencies of different topics in each group’s interactions. 

I read the data again thoroughly and considered adding subthemes to each 
broad topic among the three groups in order to be more specific with the data 
and able to present the different group approaches under broad common 
themes. For example, under the main theme of the construction of parenthood, 
some of the following subthemes are labelled: ‘monitoring the children’, ‘en- 
hancing their children’s educational chances’, and ‘taking collective parent- 
ing’. 
At this point, three characteristics of the spoken data struck me. First, the 
main topics covered by the three interaction groups varied. Second, I noticed 
some distinct overlaps of some topics among the three groups. Finally, each 
group took different approaches to these common topics. I therefore worked 
on the names for the themes again, particularly for the subthemes, so that I was 
able to show both the overwhelming similarities of common topics among the 
three groups and their various approaches towards the shared topics through 
individual subthemes. For example, under the main theme of ‘engagement with 
German society’, spoken interactions related to their engagement with local 
German people were labelled as ‘The local German crowd - the circle of po- 
litical elites’, ‘The local German crowd - the circle of social elites’, and ‘The 
local German crowd - the neighbours’. Through this I was hoping to show the 
shared topic of their engagement with local German people, and at the same 
time, to reveal their individual group approaches to German circles (see Table 
4 below as the example). 
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Table 4: The Subthemes of Theme III from Three Participants Groups 


Groups The Networkers The The 
Cosmopolitans Marginalised 
Name of Engagement Engagement Engagement 
theme III with German with German with German 
society society society 
subthemes (a) The local (a) The local (a) The local 
German crowd — German crowd- German crowd — 
the circle of polit- the circle of so- the neighbours 
ical elite cial elites 
subthemes (b) Welfare and (b) Welfare and 
institutional institutional 
knowledge knowledge: deal- 
ing with the sys- 
tem 
subthemes (c) Local culture (c) Local cultural (b) Local cultural 
experiences — experiences — experiences — 
the exotic res- museum, con- popular TV pro- 
taurant cert, and litera- gramme and 
ture Christmas mar- 
ket 


subthemes (d) Interpreting (d) Interpreting (c) Interpreting 
German culture and performing German culture 
and values German culture and values 


Source: author 


Alongside the analysis of the interaction data, I began to review the interview 
transcripts with the research questions in mind. While the first round of inter- 
view data enabled me to have a basic sense of my participants’ biographical 
backgrounds, including their families of origin as well as the occupations of 
their parents, the second phase of interview data provided opportunities for my 
participants to reflect on their experiences of friendship and group belonging, 
their life trajectories in Germany, and their engagement with the local Chinese 
community, including Hua Hua School. As discussed earlier, instead of con- 
ceiving the interview data as hard knowledge, I perceived interviewing as a 
process of knowledge construction (Kvale and Brinkmann 2009) and the inter- 
view data as a result of my interactions with my interviewees. Taking a dis- 
course analysis approach, the data which was elicited in the interviews, and 
then transcribed, analysed and presented in this study is socially constituted 
and creates a constant process of knowledge construction. I firstly processed 
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interview data by noting what struck me as significant. By listening to the au- 
dio records again and again as well as reading the transcriptions, I identified 
some relevant interview data following what I had found from the spoken in- 
teractions. I then attached the same labels I used for the topics of spoken inter- 
actions to the relevant interview data, for instance, ‘friendship and group soli- 
darity’, ‘engagement with German society’, and ‘engagement with Hua Hua 
School’. Some of the extracts from the interviews were chosen to support later 
arguments on a supplementary level. 

At this stage, I read the fieldnotes thoroughly again, reconsidering which 
points were relevant to the research questions and supportive to the interaction 
data. As with the interview data, I used the main themes that I had identified 
in the interaction data to make notes on the relevant fieldnotes. It is worth men- 
tioning that reviewing both fieldnotes and interview data while working on the 
interaction data made it possible to move back and forth between the three 
different data sets. Each data set could add an additional layer to the illumina- 
tion of the research questions. Whatever I concluded and/or analysed for one 
data set was subject to revision and reconfirmation with the support of the other 
two data sets. The main themes which I identified are shown below: 
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Table 5: The Main Themes Emerged from the Three Parental Spoken Interac- 


tions 
Themes the Networkers the Cosmopolitans the Marginalised 
1 Friendship and The maintenance of Group belonging 
group solidarity shared history of and solidarity 
the Culture Revolu- 
tion 
2 Engagement with Friendship and Alternative engage- 
the local Chinese group solidarity ment with the local 
community Chinese commu- 
nity 
3 Engagement with Engagement with Engagement with 
German society the local Chinese German society 
community 
4 The maintenance of Engagement with The maintenance of 
Chinese ties and German society Chinese languages 
language for their and rural Chinese 
children values 
5 The construction of The construction of The construction of 
parenthood parenthood parenthood 
6 Business and job Business and job 
opportunities opportunities 


Source: author 


Once all the subthemes were settled, I selected one critical extract from the 
data for each subtheme. I then treated the spoken interaction as discourse and 
the related indexing of social capital and how the concept was constructed in 
the data, searching for explanations in the literature of social capital and 
Guanxi which I had reviewed while also being open to new sources to interpret 
the data. The final step was to fine-tune the theoretical framework of the study 
in light of the findings and produce a consistent and systematic presentation of 
the research. This will be presented in the following data chapters. 
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4 The Networkers 


4.1 Introduction 


In the following three chapters (Chapters 4, 5 and 6), I present fieldnotes, au- 
dio-recorded spoken interactions, and interview data from three groups of par- 
ents who usually gathered on Saturdays at Hua Hua School. In these chapters, 
I present the main themes of the data around parental interactions in terms of 
their social relations. I start with descriptive analysis of the data and demon- 
strate the ways in which the participants established their social relationships 
with one another. I then make concluding remarks about how the data can help 
us to understand the phenomenon in relation to social capital in the conclusions 
of each of the three chapters. This is followed by a fuller discussion in the light 
that the parental social interactions shed on the issues of social relations and 
social capital in Chapter 7. 

In Chapter 4, I focus on the group of parents who usually gathered on Sat- 
urday mornings in the director’s office. Before coming to Germany, most of 
the members of this group and/or their partners worked at top universities in 
metropolitan cities in China, such as Beijing and Shanghai. The majority were 
brought up in comfortable urban settings and received first-class educations in 
China. Many came to Germany to pursue their postgraduate education (PhD 
and/or M.A./M.Sc.) degrees. 

Within the data of this group, it is noticeable that many of the group mem- 
bers were similarly comfortable in terms of material possessions and standards 
of living, and they demonstrated a level of remarkable involvement with vari- 
ous influential individuals within the BCity-based Chinese community and 
German host society, suggesting their significant engagement with local high 
society. While the frequent indications of their living standards and material 
possessions seem to stress their high social status, the emphasis on their sig- 
nificant involvements in high society also suggest the active role they played 
in the complementary school, the Chinese community in BCity, and the Ger- 
man host society at large. Therefore, I have given this group the name of the 
Networkers, stressing the active roles they took in different communities. 

The members of the Networkers were able to form harmonious and close 
group relations based on their deep involvement with one another, both during 
their Saturdays at the school and at other times outside of the school. Thus, the 
participants were able to take advantage of the rich resources inherent in their 
parental connections to build friendships, provide emotional support, gain ac- 
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cess to business, and extend their social connections in both the Chinese com- 
munity and German host society, which demonstrated their engagement in gen- 
erating social capital and building Guanxi (see 4.4 in Chapter 4). 

In the following sections, I first briefly explore the key participants’ per- 
sonal backgrounds, focusing on their family, education and emigration. Sec- 
ond, I present the way in which the Networkers formed the group at the school, 
demonstrate their harmonious interaction patterns and close group relations 
and describe their high social status at the school. Then, I discuss the themes 
of their interactions and the impacts of the interactions on the members of the 
group. By doing so, I intend to draw attention to the impacts of group interac- 
tions on its members. Finally, I give a brief commentary on how social capital 
and Guanxi could apply to the data. 


4.2 Overview of the participants 


Firstly, I will briefly introduce the main participants and hope to offer some 
insights into the participants’ personal backgrounds. There were five core 
members: River, Shang, Lucy, Mercy, Mandy and Xue, who usually met at the 
director’s office on Saturday mornings during my observations. A number of 
peripheral members attended less regularly. Table 6 below shows some brief 
details of the key participants of the Networkers. 


4.2.1 Members of Networker group 


Table 6: Brief Details of the Key Participants of the Networker Group!! 
NOC = Number of children; HEQIC = Highest education qualification in 
China; 

HEQIG = Highest education qualification in Germany; OCI = Occupation in 
China; 

POIG = Previous occupation in Germany; COIG = Current occupation in 


Germany; 


11 Allthe participant names are pseudonyms. Due to the limited time and resources of this study, 


not all key participants were interviewed and the table represents the information of the par- 
ticipants gathered through interviews and participant observations. 
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Age of arrival 


Year of arrival in Germany; AOA 
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Source: author 


Before the introduction of Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in Germany, the standard degree 


in German universities was called a Diploma and usually took four to six years. 
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High school qualification 


HSQ = 


13 
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4.2.2 Vignettes 


The data suggest that the Networkers were either from skilled working-class 
or educated middle-class family backgrounds. It is important to note that the 
concept of social class was erased in China for decades, so here I use the con- 
cept in its most accepted Western notion, which I discussed in Chapter 2. For 
instance, Xue was from a skilled working-class family. His father was a skilled 
worker in a military-owned factory and his mother was a nurse. Both of Lucy’s 
parents served in Chinese military in a smaller city near Shanghai and both 
retired to Shanghai. Shang came from a more prosperous academic family 
background in Shanghai, which enabled her to attend one of the most renowned 
universities, and she worked as a researcher after graduation in the most devel- 
oped city in China, Shanghai, where she was born and raised. During the time 
of the fieldwork, both of Shang’s parents were retired in the States, where her 
siblings were also resident. 

In terms of family life, the Networkers had married in China shortly before 
they came to Germany. The exception to this was Mercy, who came to Ger- 
many at the age of 17, married a successful BCity Chinese businessman, and 
was continuing her Master’s studies at a university in BCity during the time of 
the fieldwork. Most of their children were born in Germany, except for Xue’s 
oldest daughter, who came to Germany at the age of one. During the time of 
the fieldwork, Xue’s daughter was attending a distinguished university in Ger- 
many, Lucy’s son was actively preparing to study medicine, while Shang and 
River’s children were still attending high schools. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, after the Chinese economic reform in 1980, a 
rise in the recruitment of Chinese students took place at German universities. 
Four out of five participants in this group came to Germany during this period 
with Mercy arriving later in 2000. Whilst Xue came to Germany to pursue his 
PhD studies, River, Shang and Lucy followed their PhD-candidate husbands 
to Germany. Mercy took a different migrant path by coming to Germany with 
her parents in her late teens. 

After arriving in Germany, Xue was the only one who was able to continue 
his career in the same field as his PhD by working as a senior manager at the 
headquarters of a global company in BCity. But River, Shang and Lucy expe- 
rienced dramatic changes in their professional lives. They had all worked in 
higher education in China, but during the first couple of years in Germany, 
they took different temporary jobs in order to support their husbands finishing 
their PhDs. Lucy was able to continue her MSc studies after her children were 
old enough to attend kindergarten and worked as a nurse in a clinic for a period 
of time. Later, all three participants moved into the restaurant business. In ad- 
dition, Shang also owns a small-sized tax consulting company. At the time that 
this fieldwork was being conducted, River and her husband had just sold their 
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restaurant to a relative, whereas Lucy and Shang continued to run their busi- 
nesses successfully. According to the data, it seems that Lucy’s restaurant has 
gained quite a local reputation. 

The above vignettes describe the Networkers’ good educational back- 
grounds, their decent professional positions in China, and their life trajectories 
after arriving in Germany, outlining the core Networkers’ U-shaped upward 
migrant trajectories. The downward slope of the U-shaped migrant trajectories 
is defined as ‘de-skilling’, referring to a common phenomenon of downward 
trajectory that many migrants face after their arrival in the new country (Block 
2006). The data suggest such migrant ‘de-skilling’ was not an exception for 
the members of the Networkers during the initial period after their arrival in 
Germany. However, the vignettes also briefly illustrate the upward curve of 
the U-shape, presenting images of the participants as currently well- estab- 
lished in terms of their private family life and professional/business achieve- 
ments. 


4.2.3 Material possessions and high social status 


As discussed in Chapter 2 (see section 2.2.1), in order to understand the phe- 
nomenon of social capital, it is important to give an account of social class as 
it relates to the individuals or particular social group in question. This often 
revolves around some core indications of socio-economic backgrounds. Fol- 
lowing the view that individuals’ social class depends not solely on their eco- 
nomic status but also their status of education and privilege (Weber 1978), in 
this section, I focus on the Networkers’ comfortable financial situations and 
their high social status. The following data illustrate a picture in which the 
participants’ financial comfort and the social responsibilities they undertook 
are closely related. 

Firstly, most of the participants of this group were financially comfortable 
and displayed economic privileges. During the fieldwork, I observed that all 
the participants of this group came to the school in luxury cars. All the mem- 
bers were in possession of their own houses in BCity, most of which were 
located in exclusive areas. For instance, fieldnotes report that Lucy owned a 
spacious, 300-square-metre house located in a beautiful suburb of BCity. 
Fieldnote data also indicate that Xue was in possession of an apartment in his 
home city in China and an elegant house in BCity, and that Shang, River, and 
Mercy were also owners of their houses. 

Secondly, the participants often displayed their high social status and sig- 
nificant social positions by referring to their involvement in important social 
events. While their interactions sometimes revolved around their leisure-time 
activities - including gardening, attending film festivals, caring for their pets, 
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and going on exclusive holidays, suggesting their financial comfort and cul- 
tural taste - more often they spoke about community activities, such as engag- 
ing in community activities, organising local social events, holding parties and 
helping the community schools, indicating the significant roles the members 
of this group play in the Chinese community in BCity. In the following inter- 
view extract, Lucy revealed the reason for her active engagement in various 
gatherings, through which she seemed to present herself as a communicator 
and organiser of her social circle: 


Extract 4.1: ‘...I always like to get all the people together...’ 


K=the researcher, L=Lucy 


(DL: fA ERI MEER 

and I particularly like gatherings 

(2) K: 

uhm 

G)L: TÜRE, RUB IEAZOR BI IR, RKE RK an 


Whether it’s New Year or other festivals, I always like to get all the people together, I think 
it is an emotional bond. 


In extract 4.1, Lucy firstly starts with the claim that she likes gatherings in her 
utterance ‘particularly’ (turn 1). She then positions herself as the organiser who 
is capable and takes responsibility for social events and gatherings in any situ- 
ation through her comment ‘no matter for New Year’s or other festivals, I al- 
ways like to get all the people together’ (turn 3). At this point, it appears that 
Lucy stresses her networker role in social gatherings. 

Interaction and fieldnote data also suggest that the members of the group 
were actively engaged in different community events and social activities. For 
instance, whilst Xue took a lively role in managing and helping the comple- 
mentary school, such as with teacher recruitment, school celebration events 
and the school’s international networking and strategic plan, Lucy took part in 
various Chinese community societies and was busy with hosting different so- 
ciety gatherings. Such full engagements suggest that the members of the group 
were willing and able to take on important roles in their social circles, indicat- 
ing the high social status and positions they occupied within both their own 
ethnic community and the host society. 

Moreover, the participants displayed their exclusive social positions and 
high status through narrating their extensive and elite social connections. The 
following illustrates Lucy’s extensive circle of friends: 


Extract 4.2: *... all are platforms’ 


K=the researcher, L=Lucy 
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OK: PRR SAA PEF tie EBLE MB Dy RA? 
your circle of friends, where have you met most of (them) 
(2)L: ARB AN A TT AR 


for instance, in each Overseas Chinese society 


(3)K: IR 

oh 

OL: POCA RHE he AH 
Chinese school is also a platform 
(5)K: IR 

oh 


OL: EK SHIED ACE IM, (Ie AS ee, KA REER, ABP Bt 


the Women’s Society is a huge platform too, so is the Peaceful Reunification, the activities 
held by the Chinese Embassy every year, all are platforms 


Instead of getting into further details of her friends’ circumstances, Lucy por- 
trays a picture of extensive social connections through her various engage- 
ments with different organisations and societies by name-dropping some ex- 
clusive organisations within Chinese society (turn 2, 4, 6). Name-dropping is 
often interpreted as a rhetorical means of discursive legitimation (Jay 1990), 
and here it enables Lucy to present herself as a key contributor to different elite 
social groups and societies and to re-emphasise her active social positions and 
high social status. This is also suggested in Xue’s interview, in which he indi- 
cates that some of his friends occupy important positions at senior levels in 
various organisations and worldwide companies, and that they still maintain 
close friendships and contacts with one another. 

Presenting their extensive social connections appeared to be a key activity 
for the participants of this group in order to: negotiate their positions in differ- 
ent social groups; enable them to secure their networking roles; retain their 
membership in high society; and preserve their high social status in the Chinese 
migrant community as well as in the host community. 

The members of the Networkers came to Germany at the same time to 
pursue their higher education or to support their partners’ further study. Most 
of them shared similar professional family and educational backgrounds as 
well as U-shaped migrant trajectories. It seems that the majority of the group 
had potentially bright futures regarding their professional and private lives be- 
fore moving to Germany. After moving, the first few years in Germany ap- 
peared to coincide with the lowermost point of their life trajectories, consistent 
with the phenomenon of migrant ‘de-skilling’ (Block 2006). However, after 
they or their partners received their degrees and endured a period of struggle, 
they were eventually able to establish a life with rich material possessions and 
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extensive social connections, which often appeared to involve a continuous 
accumulation of material wealth and social resources, as well as a prominent 
display of their broad social connections in Germany. This presents an image 
of an elite ‘transnational’ migrant group which was engaged in life in the host 
country with prominent locals, while maintaining good contacts with their own 
community group and with China (Block 2006). This group of ‘transnational’ 
migrants is differentiated from those of ‘expatriates’ who choose to live abroad 
and are able to return home when they want, who ‘live a quasi-tourist exist- 
ence, which prevents them from acquiring local social and cultural capital’ and 
of ‘classic immigrants’ who settle in host societies and have few connections 
to their home countries (ibid, pp.38). In Chapter 2, I discussed Bourdieu’s un- 
derstanding of the construction of different social spaces and his notion of so- 
cial class. Drawing on Bourdieu, social class is not only indicated by material 
status and educational qualifications but also individuals’ status in social prac- 
tices. In order to gain a deeper understanding of the Networkers’ socioeco- 
nomic background in the wider contemporary society, it is helpful to consider 
Block’s (2014) constellation of social class, in which he points to the key di- 
mensions of a modern approach to social class, such as property, wealth, oc- 
cupation, place of residence, education, social networking, consumption pat- 
terns, spatial relations, mobility, and life chances. The data above suggest a 
strong display of wealth, education, and social networking with elite groups in 
Germany, indicating comfortable lifestyles, high educational qualifications, 
and the social circles the networkers were engaged with, all of which are indi- 
cators of the Networkers’ educated middle/upper-middle class social status. 
Further indications of other dimensions of the constellation of educated mid- 
dle/upper-middle social class are evident in the data in the following sections 
of this chapter. 


4.3 An overview of group relations 


In 4.2, I introduced the main participants of the Networkers, their education, 
family, migrant backgrounds, comfortable lifestyles, the social responsibilities 
some of them carry, and the high social status they occupy in Germany. In the 
following section, I analyse the group interaction patterns, explore their close 
and harmonious group relations based on their regular gatherings on Saturday 
mornings, and reveal the high status they occupy at Hua Hua School. 
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4.3.1 Forming the Networker group on Saturday mornings 
4.3.1.1 Forming the group 


Every Saturday morning, the members of the Networkers gathered at the 
school director’s office. The key participants of this group were Lucy, River, 
Shang, Xue and Mercy, who normally arrived as early as 8:45a.m. Instead of 
running the household and spending time at home, they all chose to accompany 
their children to Hua Hua School and to stay there during the period of their 
children’s half-day Chinese lessons in order to meet up with other group mem- 
bers, offer help to the school, read, chat or do university homework. 

The core members tended to sit on the sofas and chairs and to occupy the 
same spaces each time I observed them. While Lucy, Shang, River, and Mercy 
sat close together and faced each other in an oval, the others were somewhat 
behind them or alongside them. When peripheral members joined the group, 
some tended to sit wherever they could find room, some brought in chairs from 
the neighbouring classrooms, while some chose to stand. This seating arrange- 
ment allowed the participants to talk to each other easily as they were facing 
each other, which also seemed to suggest that the core members occupied and 
owned the space of the office room more than some of the peripheral members. 
The following is an illustration of the seating arrangement for the group during 
a quiet day. 


Illustration 1: An Illustration of the Seating Arrangement for the Networkers 
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4.3.2 The interaction patterns and group relations 
4.3.2.1 Harmonious and close relationships 


A striking characteristic of the Networker group was their harmonious and 
close relationships. Fieldnotes indicate that the members supported each other 
and did things for each other: for instance, ‘today, again River and Lucy made 
tea for others’ (fieldnote a.3), or ‘the participants were very engaged in their 
conversations, like always’ (fieldnote a.10). Topics from the interaction data 
included shopping together, meeting up for dinner, joining events together, 
spending holiday time together, travelling together, baby-sitting each other’s 
children and being very familiar with each other’s family members, showing 
that the participants had close relationships outside the school. 


4.3.2.2 The high status of the group in the school 


The observation data indicate that the members of the Networker group en- 
joyed a high status at the school. Fieldnotes show that the key participants al- 
ways occupied the director Mr. Hoo’s office, used his coffee machine and ket- 
tle, and were offered lifts by him when they wanted to go shopping. Mr Hoo 
also participated in the group. Topics which arose from the group interactions, 
such as running school events, evaluating school teachers, and gossiping about 
school managers, seem to indicate that the group members had a strong sense 
of ownership of the school. The interaction also shows a substantial number of 
jokes and teasing between the key participants, the school manager and the 
director, which reveals a close relationship between the three parties. See ex- 
tract 4.3 below as an example: 


Extract 4.3 ‘Mr. Hoo is so good looking’ 
L = Lucy, H= Hoo (the director), R=River 
DL w, ZA Mh 

see, Mr. Hoo, so good-looking (laughter) 
DH:  MITEBENR 

You should not say such a joke, ok 

OL: KANRHSRME 
Never mind, our older sister [referring to the director's wife] is not here today 
(4)H: Whi AES ER, TIER 

She might come in any minute, any possible time 


OL: KE, REMIR 


> 
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Sit down and chat with you 

(OR: BRE-ERESTRHER 

You always make such jokes 

ML PÆ, MEIHE, FA LE 

Say, Mr. Hoo is good looking, right, just having fun (laughter) 
(8)R: (a 


Silly (giggling) 


In this extract, we can see how the participants have a friendly relationship with the direc- 
tor of the school. Firstly, this is demonstrated in turn 1, when Lucy teases the director about 
how good-looking he is. Secondly, Lucy calls the director’s wife ‘our older sister’ (turn 3) 
which is suggested as a general indication of a pseudo-family tie, referring to a close inti- 
mate friendship (Lin 1989). Instead of a formal greeting to the director, the casual and re- 
laxed speech style suggests a good friendly and open relationship between the director, 
Lucy, and River, and shows the sense of ease the group members have in this setting, indi- 
cating their ownership of the space and privileged status at the school. 


Thus far, I have introduced the key participants of the Networkers, presented 
a general picture of how the members formed the group, and explored the char- 
acteristics of the group. In the next section, I will introduce the main themes 
arising from the observations based on the data. 


4.4 The main themes 


4.4.1 Friendship and group solidarity 


The first main theme of the Networkers’ interactions is associated with the 
matters of friendship and group solidarity. It consists of four subthemes: (a) 
looking after each other in daily life; (b) building a sense of Chinese cul- 
tural/educated self; (c) sharing feelings and private topics; and (d) cultivating 
friendships — the nature of the group relationship. 


4.4.1.1 Looking after each other 


One significant way for the Networkers to experience friendship and group 
solidarity was through looking after each other in daily life. The data suggest 
the group members supported each other when one of them needed help. The 
following extract 4.4 from the interaction data exemplifies one such situation: 


Extract 4.4: ‘she has only us — her friends to rely on’ 
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S = Snow, L = Lucy, R = River, Sh = Shang. 

AS: BATRA RAAT, RMS REA, AE TA BRN Te A, OE AE) NZ 
a, R URL BETEN, AKA ASAE FEM. RARD YE X e a E 
AA ET, ir Kh TRAF 

Our pretty lady is awesome, the second day (after the operation), (she) brought me fish soup, 
then (she) asked me: would you like braised fish in brown sauce or fish soup, I said braised 


fish in brown sauce, (as) it is easier to prepare than the soup, in the end, she not only brought 
the braised fish in brown sauce, but also the fish soup and a dish of fried prawns. 


(DL: WFR, WDA, KiS LA ATA, (Ay te E EE i 
f, EAR, JEA Fl, IAEE i, A TE, RT EAA E I Be 


(During) her operation, she was alone, (she) even let her small child cook for her, because 
her German husband has been very difficult, (they are) divorcing now, very complicated, her 
husband was very difficult (during the divorce), after divorce, her husband refuses to pay 
child support 


(3)R: RÉ), XA WEE, RAIS 
Ugh, such a bastard, Such a bastard 

(4) Sh: MEH, Wr Wr tA 

tsk, just to listen to this makes me feel sad for her 


OL: KR, PAULI AKT, FEN, TERK — RAI AI, RDA SE AKA Ach 
Hung 

Ugh, I think (it) is so hard (for her), right, (she has) no relatives here at all, she has only us - 
her friends - to rely on, right 


fa 
T, 


am 


Extract 4.4 exemplifies how the participants take care of each other during their 
daily lives. For example, Lucy cooks for Snow after her operation (turn 1). In 
turns 2, 3, 4, the participants give Snow support over her divorce. Lucy’s state- 
ment (turn 5) seems to suggest that Lucy believes the group members are 
friends and ready to help when the others need it. It is noticeable that her use 
of ‘us - her friends’ implies the solidarity between the group members, which 
bond them together as friends. This coincides with Snow’s use of ‘our pretty 
lady’ (turn 1), in which the use of ‘our’ suggests the building of inner-group 
solidarity through looking after each other and providing emotional support. 


4.4.1.2 Building a sense of Chinese cultural/educated self 
the less-educated Chinese others 
One way for the Networkers to experience their group identity and solidarity 


was to construct an educated Chinese self in opposition to those less-educated 
Chinese migrants living in Germany. 


Extract 4.5: ‘we were more worried about our children’s Chinese...some pople 
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were concerned with their children’s German’ 
X = Xue 


AK IA EE AE fF AGAR HA, RITEM RANA, WAE 
Mare EAA FEN EA TA FA SC RIL RAAK, RIÉ, — 
EHI RT iD Fi E, RFT DIRT RIRA HAT RI ER, 
BL AE TH be AAT A HPS. 


people who came over with me from China under the same PhD scholarship programme, we 
were more worried about our children’s Chinese, cause, we knew they would have difficul- 
ties with Chinese. Some people were concerned with their children’s German. We, my friends 
and I, we knew that, once they (the children) went to school, the children would be good at 
German, we were not concerned with their German language, but their Chinese. 


In Extract 4.5, Xue expresses his and his friends’ early concerns over their 
children’s Chinese language skills. Xue begins with an immediate account of 
the status of the group as ‘people who came over with me from China under 
the same PhD scholarship programme’ which seems to stress the crucial 
highly-educated nature of the group. He then positions himself as a member of 
the group through the constant use of ‘we’, referring to their inner group close- 
ness. He further elaborates ‘we’ as ‘my friends and I’, emphasising the friend- 
ship nature of the group. In this extract, Xue suggestes the contrast between 
we’, the members of the group, representing people with privileged educa- 
tional backgrounds who were concerned about their children’s Chinese learn- 
ing, and ‘some people’ who were concerned about their children’s German 
skills after schooling. Such contrast seems to indicate the idea that migrant 
children with well-educated family backgrounds perform better in German in 
school than those without. Thus, Xue seems to draw a clear line between his 
well-educated social circle and the rest of the ‘uneducated’ Chinese migrants 
in Germany. There is a noticeable contrast between the single implication of 
‘uneducated’ Chinese migrant parents and the overt emphasis on the well-ed- 
ucated PhD parental migrant group in the extract. It seems to be an example of 
‘Othering’ the uneducated Chinese group through limited representations 
(Coupland 1999). 


the Chinese living in China and the simple German culture 


Apart from identifying their differences from the ‘uneducated’ Chinese in Ger- 
many, another way for the group to experience their friendship and group sol- 
idarity was to build a sense of Chinese cultural self through their interactions, 
suggesting their shared values based on Chinese culture in opposition to the 
German host society. 

In Extract 4.6, the members of the group seemed to build a sense of group 
solidarity by differentiating their norms of hospitality from the norms of those 
Chinese living in China and the norms of the Germans. 
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Extract 4.6: ‘in China...the hosts...we, people here...Germans...’ 
L= Lucy, R= River 


DL: MADE, EIER, Be SY Be EIA Ae EA, RT Wa, (RAZR 
WE Ath AM CD), (ERAS AM, BANDS RAR MARL, fr 
Vize, (EEN EINE ERAS TSI, HR Ate, BEE 
FUN SIE AM, ME, (EEOC ABBE SEE, “i CMa, Wanita ANS YS, 
(AE fe AY, Mefe, A Eintopfsuppe, /FA Til, Käse, 
Schinken (tA RM IM, BAY, TEA, Men, MERA RDS, KER 


not only skipping sleep (late night out), but also the expenses, they say that at home (in China) 
you don’t have to pay (as a guest), once you arrive there, as the hosts, they have some (money 

and they would pay), but the expense is huge, we people (who live) here don’t mind talking 

about it (and ask the guests to share the bill), don’t we, but for the hospitality at home (in 

China), you can’t experience it in Germany, Germans are also friendly and hospitable, every 

year when we are at Germans’, you see, Germans put soft drinks on the tables, which you 

can drink and the food is quite simple, although it is simple, you can eat your fill as well, a 

pan of Eintopfsuppe (a special German soup), some bread, Kase (cheese), Schinken (ham), 

and so on, (the food is) plenty, full, (and) enough to eat, if you let Chinese fry food, you will 

cook to death 


(2)R: Ara, a, PAT Hk Fa 
they are simple, simple, they just cook some soup 


(3)L: {HAE TATA, ARE party service URN, BMT MRS T, TA 
BU BIT SAHE 4, (REE KRIE +E, RER TSK FY PEJUS, 


they are even simpler, all are delivered by the party service, (when) we invite people for 
dinner, it is very hard-work, start to prepare a week ago, say, the last time we had dinner on 
New Year's Eve, so much time I spent on preparing 


(AR: SAUER, (R 
I thought so, (there) was plenty (food) 


7 


u 
zZ 


H 
m} 


The above extract came towards the end of a group discussion on the norms of 
hospitality back in China. Lucy states that back in China the hosts always pay 
for all the expenses to show their hospitality, which she considers not appro- 
priate for the Chinese community in Germany by stating ‘we, people who live 
here don’t mind talking about the expense (and asking the guests to share the 
bill)’ (turn 1), through which Lucy highlights the different scenario of hospi- 
tality for the Chinese in Germany. It is noticeable that Lucy identifies the group 
of Chinese residing in Germany by using the pronoun ‘we’ and the adverb 
‘here’ in contrast to ‘they’ in her previous sentences referring to the Chinese 
who live in China, suggesting the distance she lays between the Chinese back 
in China and the Chinese community in Germany. Thus, she constructs a sense 
of belonging to the Chinese community in Germany rather than to the Chinese 
living in China. 

Lucy then focuses on the German norms of hospitality by describing the 
simple but sufficient amount of drinks and food offered at German parties. This 
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is later used as a contrast to Chinese hospitality, which seems to involve a no- 
ticeably broad indication of Chinese people in the latter case. While her re- 
peated use of ‘the Germans’ (turn 1) seems to pave a way for the later compar- 
ison with Chinese, Lucy’s recurring utterances of ‘simple’ (turn 1) and River’s 
repetitions of the word (turn 2) for describing the food at German parties in 
contrast to the word ‘plenty’ (turn 4) for portraying the food available at Chi- 
nese parties imply noticeably different food and party cultures in the two com- 
munities. 

Within the same extract, the members of the group identify themselves as 
the oppositional community to the host Germans, while at the same time, they 
distance themselves from those Chinese who live in China. In the two extracts, 
Lucy and River portray three different subject communities, the host German 
society, the Chinese based in China, and the Chinese who live in Germany, 
through two parallel comparisons, namely the Chinese in Germany versus the 
Chinese in China, and the Chinese versus the Germans. This seems to be an 
example of migrants flexibly moving between various sociocultural contexts 
and revealing their often-changing feelings towards various subject communi- 
ties. This ‘negotiation of difference’ (Papastergiadis 2000) entails a third sub- 
ject community and forges a sense of ‘third place’ (Hall 1996) belonging. 

Such construction of third place identity seems to resonate with Block’s 
(2006) example of ‘transnational as migrant subject position’ in that he defines 
the key element of being transnational as ‘...fitting into one’s new environment 
whilst maintaining contact with ‘home’... (pp.40) or ‘cultural cosmopolitan- 
ism’ which ‘...encompasses the possibility of dialogue with traditions and dis- 
courses of others with the aim of expanding horizons of one’s own framework 
of meaning and prejudice (Held 2002). 


4.4.1.3 Sharing of feelings and understandings 


Another significant way for the Networker group members to experience 
friendship and group solidarity was by encouraging the sharing of feelings 
within the group. The significance of the sharing feature in the reciprocity of 
friendship involves ‘a sharing of trust, a sharing of understanding, and a shar- 
ing of support’ (Carr 2013, pp.15). The following extract 4.7 is an example of 
the ‘exchanged vulnerable talking’ (Coates 1996), which reveals a sharing of 
emotional hardship between the participants about not being able to leave their 
restaurant business in BCity and visit their parents and homeland often. 


Extract 4.7: ‘Germany is a big prison, you’ve built your own rooms in it’ 
G = Gu, L = Lucy, My = Mandy, R = River, S = Shang 
(1) My: SBIH, 10 FREAR, 10 4 


(Germany is like) a palace, (we) hadn’t been back for ten years, ten years 
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(2) Sh: KARIH CAA 


(We’ve) eas a prison for ourselves 
(3) My: RER 
This is indeed a prison 


HG: EFA EA IK, PAS PRAT 


HR 


It 
L 
u 
> 


Sl, ie SATA, ER AE A c e 


Germany is still a huge prison, and then you build your own cell, build your own cell, hahaha 
then you put anc in 


(5) Sh: HAEARN, XUE ALA LE MR 


(You’ve) built a small prison, yes, the restaurant (business) is indeed like a prison (in a huge 
prison) 


Extract 4.7 is a conversation about sharing the Networkers’ understanding of 
feelings about living in Germany, taking care of their restaurant businesses, 
and not being able to visit their homeland and parents regularly, especially 
during the initial period spent establishing their business. Mandy uses the met- 
aphor of a ‘palace’ to present Germany and the restaurant business (turn 1). It 
is a common Chinese understanding that the situation of an emperor living in 
a palace might sometimes be comparable to existing under house arrest. The 
‘palace’ metaphor is used here to demonstrate the dilemma of living and run- 
ning a business in Germany, whilst not being able to visit family in China, thus 
expressing a feeling of helplessness and sadness. The use of ‘palace’ here 
seems to have a double meaning: the outsider cannot come inside, and the in- 
sider cannot go outside. 

The engagement of the group members with the co-construction of the 
metaphors of Germany and their restaurant business as ‘a palace’, ‘a prison’ 
and ‘a huge prison’ implies that the participants shared the same difficult feel- 
ings and emotions of being in a dilemma over their current lives in Germany 
against their past in China. Similar to many migrant studies which have cap- 
tured the emotional pain of migrants separated from their family of origin 
(Schmalzbauer 2005; Derby 2010; Abrego 2014), extract 7 is an example of 
the Networkers sharing their emotional hardship regarding their frustration of 
being caught in a situation in which they could not visit their parents and 
hometowns regularly. 


4.4.1.4. Cultivating friendship — the nature of the group relationship 
The above-discussed subthemes suggest a dynamic of close friendship within 
the members of the group formed at the Chinese complementary school setting 


based on solid group trust. It is noticeable that such close friendships were not 
only formed on Saturdays at Hua Hua School, but were also cultivated outside 
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the school setting. The data suggest that the members of this group also formed 
and maintained close interactions and close contacts beyond the school setting 
through regularly calling each other, coordinating event gatherings and helping 
each other. For instance, interactions and fieldnotes both indicate that the par- 
ticipants often visited each other’s restaurants, gathered for lunch or dinner, 
went shopping together, and spent holidays together. 

Thus far, while the data seem to illustrate a cooperative, helpful and 
bounded intra- group social relations through the moments of sharing feelings 
and understandings, as well as looking after and supporting each other, the data 
also suggest a construction of a strong migrant subject community, based on 
the members’ understanding of Chinese culture and their collective migrant 
identity, through which the participants not only differentiated themselves 
from the host community, but also from those Chinese people who lived in 
China. 


4.4.2. Engagement with the local Chinese community 


The second main theme relates to the Networkers’ engagement with the local 
Chinese community. In this section, I present the most significant subthemes 
that are closely related to their social relations and status: (a) engagement with 
Hua Hua School; (b) organising and participating in community gathering; (c) 
gossiping about community members. 


4.4.2.1 Engagement with Hua Hua School 


The members’ engagement with the Chinese complementary school seemed to 
be largely connected with their passionate support for the school. The field- 
work data suggest that the members of the Networkers were consistently in- 
volved with school activities, events and administration. The following extract 
illustrates a situation in which a group member volunteered to teach a class 
when the teacher became ill. 


Extract 4.8: ‘mornings...I can definitely teach’ 

G = Gu, Py= Yoyo a peripheral participant 

DE = FRAG AM HE 

I must look for someone (a substitute teacher), it is vital 
(2) Py: RAMAR 

I can substitute for you 

(3)G: MERRE 


you really (want to) substitute, or not? 
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(4) Py: ARR, ORB LIER MIER 
hahaha, you tell me first which grade to teach 
OG WAU EPIRA, BERR EA, FEE TEER 


(If) you are serious, you could come (and teach) the morning classes, (regarding) the after- 
noon classes, I could look for another person, it is easier to find a teacher for the afternoon 
classes 


(6) Py: EF, EPRGEI LP REE A URRH 


mornings, in the morning, I take my son to the school here, so I can teach 


The interaction above illustrates a situation in which the school manager men- 
tions to the group members the need to replace a teacher who is on a temporary 
leave. Yoyo immediately offers her help. Fieldnotes also record other exam- 
ples of group members’ engagements with Hua Hua School. For instance, Xue, 
Lucy and other members helped with the school’s 40" - year anniversary, the 
members collected tuition fees for the school at the beginning of the term or 
some of the participants helped the school to prepare Christmas gifts for the 
children. These actions seem to indicate the depth of the engagement of the 
Networkers with the Chinese complementary school and suggest the partici- 
pants’ willingness to help the school grow. 


4.4.2.2 Organising and participating in community gathering 


Not only were the members involved in the Chinese school affairs, but they 
were also actively engaged with the local Chinese community. One way in 
which the members were able to keep such an intense level of involvement was 
through the regular coordination of and participation in their own ethnic com- 
munity gatherings. The data suggest that the members often organised gather- 
ings during their Saturday interactions at Hua Hua School. The following ex- 
tract demonstrates one such example: 


Extract 4.9: ‘come with others who have big cars’ 

L = Lucy, Sn = Snow. 

DL: AFAR BIR ABS, ALVA ER ALA AE HR, Fe 

When (will you) come to my place, (you) can come with others who have big cars, right? 
(2)S: FRAT BEB AAT Be ABMS, Wa, Mk He 

Not too long ago, I went to their home, to have, have, have hot pot 


(3)L: Fanny $] 


Fanny’s (home)? 


(4)S: Mil 
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Yeah 
(5)L: FREUT Fannie, Aw BEAR AHA T? 
Once you get to Fannie’s place, then you’ve basically reached our place 


The above extract is from a conversation which contains information about two 
private gatherings with community members: an upcoming gathering at Lucy’s 
home to which she also intends to invite Snow (turn 1) and a dinner gathering 
which Snow attended at a community member’s (a group member of the Cos- 
mopolitans) home (turn 2). Both seem to indicate that the participants used the 
chances of seeing each other at the school to organise and participate in closed- 
circle community gatherings. Fieldnotes also include records of the Network- 
ers’ gathering with other community members: ‘Today, Lucy, Shang and River 
talked about the Chinese New Year celebration at Lucy’s restaurant. Then, 
Shang and River both seemed to enjoy the party and food’ (Fieldnote a.5), and 
‘This morning, twelve people were at the head teacher’s office and they were 
organising a visit with other community members to a Chinese medicine con- 
ference, which will take place in BCity’ (Fieldnote a.1). 

In the interview data below, Lucy highlights her engagement with various 
local BCity-based Chinese communities. 


Extract 4.10: *...1 spend the rest of it engaging with the community’ 
L = Lucy 


L: HERE), SAGA TAE, RAT AT IMAZHET, BEAN, Beat 
ERA IRMA, BETAS, RAHA INABA TE. WR 
HEPAT AY, XA, AS, R, REA, EI TA, AAT RE, ERHI 
Via) Fat ve Bh Te FI E 


firstly here, when the finance is secured, (the reason) why I have done so much work for the 
(Chinese) community, is that I feel that I have the energy, I have nothing else to do, I have 
enough energy to participate in (Chinese) community work. Except for (the time for) the 
children, then, then, except for some, some time for the children. I then, I spend the rest of 
the time engaging in the (Chinese) community. 


== 


t 


The above data imply that Lucy is actively involved in working for the local 
Chinese community. Apart from the time with her children, Lucy’s claim that 
she devotes the rest of the time to the Chinese community seems to indicate 
the importance of the work for her, suggesting her determination in contrib- 
uting to the Chinese community in BCity. 


4.4.2.3 Gossiping - talking about community members and happenings 

Another way in which the members of the Networkers were engaged with the 
Chinese community was through gossiping about other influential members 
and/or happenings in the local Chinese community when they met on Satur- 


days. Coates (1989, 1996) point out that gossip is often linked to cooperative 
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talks and aims to maintain close social relationships and group solidarity. The 
following extract is one example of the Networkers’ gossiping: 


Extract 4.11: ‘when will her new branch open’ 
Px = Phonix, Sh = Shang, L = Lucy, R = River 
(1) Px: RÈR THE, KI, t MEERA, WR, A 


she (a mutual community friend) does not live with me anymore, but she has not taken the 
big suitcase yet (since) she lives all the way over there, then I, can’t... 


(2) Sh: WAEA RR A AS RO, 

(we) also don’t know when her new branch will open 

BL KEN REE EAB BIN TA ANY, BH, PRA 

The point might be that (Yuhua)'* does not feel well and has no energy to manage it, right? 
(4) Sh: MM 

Right 


In extract 4.11, Shang, Lucy, River and Phonix gossip about a mutually known 
prominent community member, Yuhua, who owns a chain of Chinese restau- 
rants. The interaction suggests a reasonable amount of personal (turn 1, 3) and 
professional knowledge of Yuhua (turn 2). The fieldwork data also seem to 
confirm that the participants of this group often updated their community 
knowledge through similar gossip on Saturdays, for example: 

Extract 4.12 


‘Today, the group gossiped a lot about a mutual acquaintance, a parent of a 
child at the Chinese complementary school, and updated each other on that 
parent’s current life situation’. And, ‘This morning, the participants spent lots 
of time gossiping about a former teacher of Hua Hua School, particularly about 
the teacher’s current life situation’. (Fieldnote a.8) 


The above data suggest the group members often talked about their mutual 
friends and associates, particularly about the current life situations of these 
people. This kind of ‘good gossip’, through which the Networkers showed their 
intensive engagement with other community members, is considered to be an 
indication of showing care and interest in other people’s lives, and of forging 
closeness among the group members (Tannen 2017). 

As discussed in Chapter 1, complementary schools often offer community 
spaces for their own ethnic group/s in the host society alongside the educa- 
tional and/or religious functions for the children. This initial argument seems 
to resurface in the data presented in this section showing participants’ engage- 
ment with the local Chinese community. It seems that the Networkers were 
able to construct close, collaborative, helpful, and extensive social relations 


14 Pseudonym 
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with one another to support the school, extend and intensify their relationships 
with each other and other community members, and participate in community 
events through their interactions that took place at the school. Moreover, their 
active engagement with the school and the local Chinese community seemed 
to advance the Networkers’ roles and positions both at the school and within 
the Chinese community in BCity. For some of them, it might well be important 
to display their social positions and to retain their status both at the school and 
in the community. This was overtly displayed during the interactions of the 
Cosmopolitans, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 


4.4.3 Engagement with German society 


Another key theme arising from the data is the Networkers’ engagement with 
German society. The theme consists of the following four sub-themes: (a) the 
local German circle; (b) welfare and institutional knowledge; (c) local cultural 
experiences; and (d) the interpretation of German culture and values. 


4.4.3.1 The local German crowd - the circle of political elites 


The data from the Networker group suggest that the participants had close con- 
nections with local Germans, in particular those who occupied important social 
positions. For instance, fieldnotes suggest that Xue often socialised with suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs. From time to time, important German locals, such as 
mayors/former mayors attended their social gatherings. The following extract 
is one example: 


Extract 4.13: ‘he is the former mayor’ 
L = Lucy, R = River. 


DL: MATK, MER, Ahi, ja, FER ER, TER th T, AE we 
ABS ENENNEIZE, ARTS HIE Urlaub, pA 


the mayor met me and said, yes, next year I must come over (for Lucy's party), I invited him, 
but he said that he was not in his office that week, he was on holiday that week, wasn’t here 


DOR AAG A-MBEBLANS, aT AKA 
isn’t that the German who was with his wife 


GOL: {th TK, Bürgermeister 


He is the former mayor, mayor (in German) 


The above extract is from an interaction in which the participants recall Lucy’s 
party. The conversation takes place after the participants’ remarks about 
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Lucy’s lavish party. Lucy then recounts the mayor’s conversation about com- 
ing to her next party (turn 1), implying her close social connections to the 
mayor. River’s misidentification of the other German at the party as the mayor 
(turn 2) offers Lucy an opportunity to explain that person is the former mayor 
(turn 3), through which Lucy seems to display her close social relations with 
influential local German politicians. At the same time, River’s comment (turn 
2) reveals her presence at the party, suggesting other group members’ involve- 
ment with Lucy’s German circle. Such socialising with business entrepreneurs 
and influential local politicians indicates the high social status of the German 
circle with which the Networkers associated. 


4.4.3.2 Welfare and institutional knowledge — updating legal regulations 


Another way for this group of migrants to be engaged with German society 
was to give and to obtain advice about welfare and institutional knowledge of 
the host society. Such knowledge shared within this group covers various ar- 
eas, from daily issues, such as updating local mobile contracts, renewing bank 
credit cards and transferring money, to legal matters, i.e. customs and tax reg- 
ulations, as well as topics related to the German school system, the German 
education ideology, and different medical practices in Germany. The extract 
below is an example of the group members exchanging information about the 
legal regulation of the maximum amount of cash they can carry through Ger- 
man customs. 


Extract 4.14: ‘you can only bring less than ten thousand cash’ 

Pt = a peripheral participant Teffy, Pe = a peripheral participant Ellen, 
M = Mercy, Sh = Shang, H = Hoo 

(1) Pt: BE PR AE ERA GE TE I, Ti — A BD 


now when you go to China, you cannot bring so much cash, bring ten thousand, or something 


a 


(2)Pe: HN 
10,000. 

@)M: AFE 
about 8,000 
(4)Sh: HFE 
more than 9,000 


OH: RREI, NE 
at most10,000, no more than 10,000. 
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The extract is a part of a narrative of a community member carrying too much 
cash when leaving for China and having trouble with German customs law. In 
order to comply with the German customs regulations, the members discuss 
and update each other on the legal information about the maximum amount of 
cash that an individual can carry when leaving Germany. These interactions 
allow the participants to share and exchange German institutional knowledge 
in order to face and solve the problems and challenges they encounter while 
living in Germany; at the same time, such interactions might also enable the 
participants to present their local and legal knowledge to one another, sustain- 
ing their membership of the networker group. 


4.4.3.3 Local cultural experiences 


The data also show that the participants engaged with German society by shar- 
ing their experiences of local German cultural events and places at the Chinese 
complementary school. For instance, the participants shared their experiences 
of visiting trendy BCity restaurants and popular local bars. They also encour- 
aged each other to go to BCity cultural events, such as exhibitions and film 
festivals. The following is one of the examples: 


Extract 4.15: ‘we went to the ‘Dar Restaurant” !5 


X = Xue, L = Lucy, G = Guo, R = River, H = Hu 
OX: ERRATA, ERRER T, ERE TA Dar Restaurant!® 


Yesterday, you know what, where we went yesterday, yesterday (we) went to the ‘Dar Res- 
taurant’ 


Q)L: Was bedeutet Dar Restaurant, wo ist es denn? 
What does the ‘Dar restaurant’ mean, where is it? 

(3)X: Nur 

Have you heard about it? 

HG: H 

(D have not heard about it 

OR AEE IWE) 


(It is) not a Chinese restaurant 


T 


15 


Pseudonym 
16 x 


Dar restaurant has a concept of dining with non-visual sense and has a completely dark dining 
room. The average price for one person during weekdays is about 100 Euros including one 
alcoholic drink. However, the price is 20% higher during weekends. The concept has always 
been a trendy topic in the local BCity area. 
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(6) X: RER RNE oak Als IR IT SB) 
It is called the Dar Restaurant, where the lights are off 
(NH: = FET, ÆR Berbrun ASI, HSS. 


I see, it is located in East BCity, that one. 


In the extract, Xue shares his experience of visiting a trendy restaurant in BCity 
with the group. It is notable that Xue enters the office that morning and imme- 
diately starts to recount his experience of visiting a trendy local restaurant (turn 
1). It seems that Xue’s anecdote wins immediate attention from the rest of the 
group, as each of them enthusiastically contributed to the conversation (turns 
2, 3,4, 5, 7). Finally, the interaction ends with two other members of the group 
confirming their knowledge of the restaurant through highlighting the restau- 
rant’s unique business concept and its location, showing agreement with Xue. 
While this talk constructs a scenario in which the members of the Networkers 
exchange and share their local cultural experiences, it also serves as a platform 
for the participants to demonstrate their unique dining taste in front of other 
group members. 


4.4.3.4 The interpretation of German culture and values 


Additionally, the participants’ engagement with the host society seems to be 
revealed through their understandings and interpretations of German culture, 
which is suggested from the observational data. For instance, they shared their 
interpretations of different local German cultures and values during their inter- 
actions. Topics ranged from German party culture, food culture and local 
drinking culture to German attitudes towards material possessions and German 
parental approaches to their children’s education. The extract below is an ex- 
ample of the participants’ shared understanding of local German drinking cul- 
ture: 


Extract 4.16 ‘I feel they like to go out’ 

M = Mercy, S = Snow 

(1) S: RAHMEN, WE EH, ER, IA TS 

I think they (Germans) like to go out, even in the evenings, drink here, and drink there... 


DM: WC, ARE, WEE, EA Vale, ABE USAIN FE, hE EB — AY 
CRM, HEAD eT RS Ee 


yeah, that is, so to speak, how to say, it is a get-together organised by several acquaintances, 
they always go to the same pub but it is scheduled regularly once or twice a week 


(3)S: RR 
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oh, yeah, yeah, yeah 


In this extract, Mercy and Snow are discussing the local German drinking cul- 
ture. Snow begins by claiming that Germans like to go out (turn 1). Mercy 
agrees with Snow and further describes the tradition of acquaintances getting 
together for drinks (turn 2). Snow confirms Mercy through repeated minimal 
responses ‘yeah, yeah, yeah’ (turn 3). This brief extract, in which the partici- 
pants share and negotiate their understanding of local drinking culture, gives 
some indication of the efforts the members have made to understand the norms 
of social life in the host society. 

The above findings of Networkers’ engagement with the German host so- 
ciety during their interactions at the Chinese complementary school bear sim- 
ilarities to Zhou and Kim’s (2006) study, in which the community networks 
built at Chinese complementary school settings in Los Angeles enable Chinese 
migrants to exchange valuable information about the American host society. 

On the one hand, the above data in this section suggest the members of the 
Networkers deliberately shared useful institutional knowledge, legal regula- 
tions and the experiences of their explorations of local cultural events, in order 
to support each other to face and understand situations which occurred in their 
daily life in Germany. On the other hand, their interactions also sometimes give 
the impression of an intentional display of knowledge and social status. 


4.4.4 The maintenance of Mandarin language and Chinese ties for 
their children 


The fourth main theme arising from the data is the maintenance of Chinese ties 
and the Mandarin language, which consists of two subthemes: (a) the mainte- 
nance of the Mandarin language for their children; and (b) fostering the emo- 
tional bond with China and Chinese ties for their children. 


4.4.4.1 The maintenance of Mandarin language for their children 


For many participants of this group, it was vital that their children were able to 
build a basic foundation and to have access to the Mandarin language by at- 
tending the Chinese complementary school. The following extract is one ex- 
ample: 

Extract 4.17: ‘as long as he likes to come to the school’ 


Sh = Shang, R = River, L = Lucy, Pz = a peripheral participant, Zoe. 
(1) Sh: fl bith EPROP TEAS, BER REBEL TE, ABER UR IR 
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he (Sh’s son) said he can follow the lesson (in Hua Hua School), he can also read some 
characters, then I said, let's just go (to Chinese school) 


OR EPRE, B Bebb zs LAF, KERKE 


better than not coming? (to school), at least (they can) learn some words, better than being 
at home 


OL: ARAL LAY ZR EUG, (RAS. MIRAE BE A HAE A 


watching TV, he would like to learn new words, he could learn new Chinese words from 
watching TV now 


(4)Pz: REWENA 


as long as he likes (to come to the school) 


In the above extract, Shang implies that the school offers a space for her son 
to maintain the Mandarin language by revealing the child’s ability to follow 
the lessons at Hua Hua School (turn 1). River’s response ‘(coming to the 
school) is better than not coming to (the school), at least (they) can learn some 
new words...’ (turn 2), further suggests a very similar opinion about maintain- 
ing basic knowledge of Mandarin for their children through the school. Later, 
the peripheral participant’s response ‘as long as he likes to come over’ (turn 4) 
once more seems to confirm the significant meaning of joining the school. The 
extract thus illustrates a scene in which the participants were emphasising the 
importance of attending the Chinese complementary school to maintain access 
to Mandarin for their children. 


4.4.4.2 Emotional bonds with China and Chinese ties for their children 


The data also suggest that the participants not only seemed to express a similar 
attitude towards maintaining a basis of the Mandarin language for their chil- 
dren through the Chinese complementary school, but also indicated that the 
purpose of maintaining the language was to preserve emotional bonds and reg- 
ular contacts with China. In the following extract taken from the interaction 
data, the participants presented such an opinion: 

Extract 4.18 ‘When they go back to China’ 

X = Xue, G = Guo. 

DX: APIFR EPIL ES AMES AAR, Been A PAE A Ae Ne 
Inf AEKA, (URE IN Ta) BHR, PSC Re oe ROPE th tay T o NE 
fits tH Bas SAAR, DREE RRIA, Ai ESC, IRRA A B Bea 
ABA wt RT 

for the children, it is not how well and fast they shall learn (at the school), but (we) hope the 


children can learn (Chinese) for a long period, the longer the period is, the more Chinese 
culture they will know, and it’s enough (for them). Then they would be willing to go back 
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(to China), that is when they go back to visit relatives and friends, they can speak Chinese 
there, then relatives and friends will encourage them, (they) will be very happy 


DC  FRATWEKARAW AKIRA BREF PME EBS MATA ERI, FE 
RAE ACHE AS MEENA EZ T, AEE PCE Ie BE aL, MISA IE 
BAH ART A Le PSS RA D EE 


most of our parents do not expect the children to become writers in the Chinese language, 
further progress will depend on his/her individual efforts, (if) he/she wants to return to China 
and do something in Chinese, that, he/she needs for sure to put in more effort personally, 
once the foundation is there, it is easy for him/her to (do something) in China. 


= 


yas 


Both Xue’s statement, ‘for the children, it is not how well and fast they shall 
learn (at the school)’ (turn 1), and Guo’s statement, ‘most of our parents do not 
want the children to become writers in the Chinese language’ (turn 2), clearly 
collaborate with other participants’ attitudes, revealed in the previous extract, 
that a basic foundation of Mandarin language should be achieved through at- 
tending the Chinese school. Moreover, Xue points out that the reason it is im- 
portant for the children to attend the school for a maximum possible length of 
time is to be familiar with Chinese culture and ties and to build up their emo- 
tional bonds with China (turn 1). The two conditional structures contributed by 
Xue and Guo: ‘then they would be willing to go back (to China)’ (turn 1) and 
‘if they want to go back to China’ (turn 2) imply that being familiar with Chi- 
nese culture and ties is to “build a foundation’ (turn 2) for the imagined future 
possibility of returning to China. In this extract, the participants appeared to 
associate the children’s attendance at the Chinese complementary school and 
the Mandarin language they learned there with Chinese ties rooted in modern 
China and Chinese culture. 

In the following interview, when asked the reason for sending her children 
to Hua Hua School, Lucy considered the possibility for her son to return to 
China in the future: 


Extract 4.19: ‘as far as there is a chance’ 

K = the researcher, L = Lucy 

DK. RREZE E FERE Se Fe 

If he would like to return to China in the future, would you encourage him? 

(2)L: BOISE, RAW IPL, Bere — NHL BS 
NIE 

(T11) encourage him to return (to China) to work, only, say, if there is a chance to return, say, 
(D) don’t know if he can grasp a good chance. 


OK: WRB LER TB i tS Be 
If there is a chance for a good job, will you encourage him to go back? 


HL MAAN, HSI IF ARE PP SE, FR EE PEK TW BR 
pune T 
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Of course, actually, it is not a bad thing at all, I think when the children are grown up, I 
would like to spend time in both countries. 


Following a discussion about the benefits her son received from three summer 
trips to China organised by the Chinese complementary school, when asked if 
she would encourage her son to go to China in the future, Lucy is very forth- 
coming about her vision for her son being able to pursue his possible profes- 
sional success in China (turn 2, 4). This suggests that the participants of this 
group have prepared their children for future transnational success by drawing 
upon the resources of the Chinese complementary school. 

It seems that as first-generation transnational migrants, the Networkers 
were also keen to maintain transnational identities (Block 2006) for their Ger- 
man born/raised children by sending them to Hua Hua School, and thus forging 
contact with the Mandarin language and Chinese culture. Like many of the 
recent studies indicating that complementary schools create spaces for the 
maintenance, transmission, and development of heritage language, culture, and 
identity (Creese et al. 2006; Li Wei and Wu 2010), the data of this study sug- 
gest that Hua Hua School offered a space for the Networkers to prepare their 
children for future professional success in the imagined community of modern 
China, based on the access to the Mandarin language and Chinese cultural ties 
provided at the school setting. 


4.4.5 The navigation of parenthood 


The fifth main theme arising from the data is the navigation of parenthood, 
which consists of three subthemes: (a) engaging with their children’s develop- 
ment and growth; (b) enhancing their children’s education chances; (c) moni- 
toring their children. During the period of fieldwork, overt interactions related 
to parenthood took place among the participants. The following three sub- 
themes illustrate the ways in which the participants exchanged and shared ex- 
periences of parenting: 


4.4.5.1 Engaging with their children’s growth and development 
Sharing experiences and giving advice 


Interactions, fieldnotes and interview data all show a good deal of sharing ex- 
periences, exchanging information and giving advice regarding the partici- 
pants’ children’s growth and development. One way for the participants to be 
engaged with their children’s development was through sharing the experi- 
ences of their children’s adolescent development with each other. The follow- 
ing extract 4.21 is an example from the interaction data. 


Extract 4.20: ‘she has her own idea’ 
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L = Lucy, R = River 

DL: REG SAIL, MERIME JL 

take my daughter for instance, where do you want to go (with her) 
OR: tha OAKS Bey 

she has her own idea 


(3) L: kannst du vergessen, WH WMK RNA BONERS, FR TR, WET 
TR BE TT 

you can forget it, now she is a bit older, she has her own idea, (if I ask her) to wear this 
jacket, she will not wear it, she’d rather give up going out 


7 


HL MARW, DPA ASIN RR Min VL, KATE AY EAE BC WEKE, MEEN 
FUN] 


so I say, when children are young, we only need to be responsible for their food and clothing, 
when they are older, it is complicated to guide them in the right direction, it is not always as 
what you wish 


Following a discussion of their children’s development, in the above extract, 
Lucy openly recounts an anecdote of her daughter’s adolescent progress (turn 
1, 3). She then gives advice on the complications of the teen period to the rest 
of the group (turn 4). The extract presents a scene in which the members of the 
group showed their engagement with their children’s growth. The interaction 
below presents a situation in which Lucy and Shang advised River, after an 
argument with her teenage son: 


Extract 4.21: ‘you are also responsible’ 

L = Lucy, R = River, Sh = Shang 

OL: MEMM y 

you need to talk to him with patience 

(2)R: MRRP AR ME BIR STEAK fa LT, HE T 
later, I thought about it, my approach was too simple and harsh 
(3)L: Akim T 

too extreme 


(4)R: X 


right 
(5) Sh:.. RWBER A, KEEA THE 
I say your temper is bad, you are also responsible (for his behaviours) 


(JR: æ, RAIN RA, REA HRKI, ReH ER 
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yes, yes, sometimes when I was not happy (with him), I would throw shoes (at him), it is my 
fault 


DL: MARW T, ZKE TE 

so, I said, as parents we are also responsible (for what the children do wrong) 

(8)Sh: CIMT 

(your temper) it has an impact on the child 

In the above extract 4.22, both Shang and Lucy frankly claim that River’s short 
temper towards her son had impacted her son’s adolescent development and 
advise River to be more patient with her child (turn 1, 3). River appears to 
regret her behaviour and openly accepts the advice from her friend by showing 
her feeling of remorse for the somewhat violent encounters with her teenage 
son which she reveals in the interaction (turn 2, 6). The extract suggests that 
while the members of the group gave advice about parenthood to each other, 
they were also willing to listen to and learn from one another. It thus depicts a 


picture in which the participants collaborated with each other in coping with 
their teenage children's rebellious development. 


4.4.5.2 Spending more time with their children 


Another way for the group members to be engaged with their children’s growth 
and development was through encouraging each other to spend more time with 
their children. 


Extract 4.22: ‘children need attention’ 
L = Lucy, R = River, Sh = Shang. 


(1)L: = FFE ES FELA Moon Wet RAF, FAAEE BE RU, BT 
Moon HL fe Veen 


(I take) Wednesday afternoons off, so Moon does not leave her homework to the last minute, 
now Moon does her homework better 


OR ) Ae BETAS 
children need attention 


(3) L: 


sure, sure 
HR RTL BN AGG, REKTE, KF MARE 


I think children need our attention, when I am not at home the whole day, my children do 
not do (what they are supposed to do) ... 


(S)L: PREZIRA, PERF 


no matter if you spend time with them while they eat or do their hobbies 
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(6) Sh:  XFXTXF, th E FEL AG Bin], pe, AIL MB > 


right, right, right, s/he would play less on the computer and watches less TV 


The conversation starts with the topic of Lucy and Shang changing their busi- 
ness schedules, which leads to a disclosure of them having some extra after- 
noons off work, and thus spending more time at home with their children. 
Keeping their children company and investing more time in their children are 
the shared parenting ideas behind this extract. 

In the above extracts, I have presented some of the participants’ interac- 
tions related to their engagement in the development of their adolescent chil- 
dren. In the following paragraphs, I focus on their interactions related to im- 
proving their children’s educational chances. 


4.4.5.3 Enhancing their children’s educational chances 


Fieldnotes report that the participants spent a considerable amount of time in 
exchanging information about schools, teachers, hobby clubs and universities. 
The data also suggest that a good deal of talk related to their children’s educa- 
tional chances took place. The following extract illustrates a situation in which 
the participants shared information and gave advice in order to help each 
other’s children to gain better educational access. 


Extract 4.23: ‘he can take a training course’ 

L = Lucy, M = Mercy, R = River, Sh = Shang 

(1) Sh: IÆ HEK AEN he ME 

it is only hard to get accepted (by the universities) 

(DM: XH, EDS it ME 

that is right, hard to get in 

(3)Sh: = 1.0/1.1 . 1.0 anmeldung WREEK T, 1.1 AIYE warten list HEPA 


one needs either 1.0 or 1.1. 1.0 can be accepted once you register for it, 1.1 will be put on 
the waiting list 


OL: MARDE AR 
that is why I am worried 


(5)M: ILKI Ausbildung Ii, fib #222 medicine AY i, PERT PRR Uh A Ah, A 


AR 


you can take training courses, if he wants to study medicine, it is also good for you (him) in 
terms of experience 


(6)Sh: SPA RAI 
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it is like gaining some experience 
(7)R: XJF 

that is right 
(8)M: WEHI at Aue. 
and it is good for the future 


(OR: 4%, &—4 Semester 17 0.5 tl, HEN, WBE 0.5, Be, — Tr 
Punkt RAMÉ, SEE, IRRE 


wait, wait for one semester, (one can) get 0.5 point for it, wait for another semester, it is 
another 0.5, or 1 point, 1 point, I know, (he) needs to wait, wait, so that he can get some extra 
points 


The topic is about Lucy’s son gaining a place to study medicine at a German 
university. Having agreed that it is hard to get a place for this subject, the par- 
ticipants give different advice to Lucy in order to increase the chances of her 
son securing a place as a medical student. For instance, Shang explains the 
detailed requirements in order to be accepted (turn 3). When Lucy expresses 
concern over her son’s results (turn 4), Mercy suggests that Lucy’s son join a 
medical internship training programme (turn 5). River then elaborates that ex- 
tra points would be added to the exam result after participating in such a train- 
ing programme (turn 9). This extract presents an example of a situation in 
which the participants constructed information in order to gain better chances 
for their children’s educational success. A number of studies reveal that com- 
plementary schools often serve as spaces where parents have access to valuable 
knowledge about mainstream school systems and are able to exchange crucial 
information to facilitate their children’s educational success (see Zhou and 
Kim 2006). However, Abbas’s (2007) work on class and parenting among the 
Asian community in the UK shows how middle-class parental networks enable 
access to information and resources and thus bolster the trajectories of their 
children, while working-class migrant parents are largely excluded from this 
process and miss out on the opportunities that would help their children to be 
upwardly mobile. This seems to resemble the case of the middle/upper-middle 
class Networkers in this study, as the data suggest that the Networkers were 
able to access information and resources which were fostered through their 
interactions at the school in order to secure better chances for their children’s 
education. 


4.4.5.4 Monitoring the children 


Fieldwork data suggest that one of the ways in which the Networkers con- 
structed their parenthood was to monitor their children. The parents were able 
to exchange information and help each other to monitor the children during 
their time at the school. The following is one example: 
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Extract 4.24: ‘when did your little girl come back home last night’ 

L = Lucy, R = River 

(DL PIY KERE EJLA, SRE EJLA HPEH? 

When did your little girl come home last night, (I mean) this morning, at what time? 
OR: RAE 10 FPS 12 A 

I had a look (at the clock), (it) was ten to twelve 


@)L: EA AM? ATIF ARTE? 11 RFF GAB, BERUFEN JE EI Hansplace ZART" 
party ET 


so early? They had not started (that much earlier)? they didn’t start until 1 1pm, didn’t she go 
to Hansplace!” for that party yesterday? 


(HAR: WHERE J 


She said she went out for dinner 


Extract 4.24 is a conversation between Lucy and River, through which Lucy 
makes the attempt to monitor her son, Haka. As revealed earlier, Lucy and 
River are old friends and familiar with each other’s family members, which is 
also suggested by Lucy’s use of ‘your little girl’ (turn 1), referring to River’s 
daughter. At the time of the fieldwork, Lucy’s son, Haka, and River’s daughter, 
Min, attended the same high school. In the interaction, Lucy is quite concerned 
about her son’s late return from his high school goodbye party and is curious 
if River’s daughter also came back home late, as Lucy assumed that River’s 
daughter went to the same party. Lucy proposes the topic (turn 1), which sug- 
gests her intention to bring this concern with her to the school. River makes it 
clear that her daughter, Min, went out for dinner instead of going to the party 
and came back home at 11:50 p.m. (turn 2). The extract suggests that these two 
female friends monitored their children’s behaviour through their interactions 
at the Chinese complementary school. 

The data presented in this section clearly illustrates how the Networkers 
shared their parenting experiences, gave educational advice and monitored 
each other’s children during their interactions at the Chinese complementary 
school. It is particularly noticeable that the shared experiences in changing 
their business schedules and spending more time with their children imply the 
participants’ financial independence, whilst their efforts and the possibilities 
for their children’s educational success seem to be related to the participants’ 
well-established social status and rich resources owned in the host country. 
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4.4.6 Business and job opportunities 


The final theme arising from the data is business and job opportunities. In this 
group, some participants used interactions to gain business and job resources, 
whereas others focused on articulating chances for personal or/and community 
development. For instance, Lucy, Shang, River and Wendy frequently shared 
business purchase experiences and made recommendations to each other on 
wholesalers, purchasing procedures and purchasing time. The following field- 
note is one example: 


Extract 4.25: the wholesalers 


‘Today, Lucy, Shang, River and Wendy’s long discussion on wholesalers has caught my 
attention. Shang recounted the bad experiences she had with one particular wholesaler’s de- 
livery service and warned both Lucy and Wendy to keep their eyes on their wholesaler’s 
delivery services (fieldnote a.9)’. 


The extract above implies that the participants shared their business experi- 
ences and warned each other to watch out for bad business deals during their 
interactions at the Chinese complementary school. 

In addition, some of the participants introduced new business opportuni- 
ties or customers and offered new job opportunities to others. The following 
two extracts are instances of this: 


Extract 4.26: Tax consulting 


‘Today, while the talk between Lucy, River, Gu and a peripheral participant took place, 
Mandy introduced a customer to Shang for taxation consulting. Shang asked Many to pass 
her number to Mandy’s acquaintance’ (fieldnote a.2) 


In the following extract, Lucy and Snow discuss the possibility of Lucy and 
Gu helping Snow to be a temporary tour guide for exclusive Chinese visitors: 


Extract 4.27: ‘can Gu help?’ 

S = Snow, L = Lucy 

(MS: RAS ce AN eA FS 

I thought you had quit being a tour guide a long time ago 

DL: RA A BAR IFLA, ARDER, FE AE, AEREE T 


like such cases, when the tour is not far from BCity, I still can do it, when it is too far away, 
I cannot 


BIS KR AY 4 SAAB FE STA), BERNIE 
my four tours are all in this period, all in these couple of weeks 
(OL: ER T, ABE RLS, Gu Be APES 


all (tours) at the same time, in these couple of weeks, can Gu help you 
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(5)S: RAREZA, tE BIRNEN 
I have not worked tours with him, he guides tours too, I do not know it 
OL: Abk, (HE AAE, AS Beh 


he does, why wouldn’t he, he is so chatty 


In the above extract, Snow is desperately looking for a tour guide for her ex- 
clusive Chinese visitors, so Lucy immediately offers to help with the tour of 
BCity and recommends Gu for the tours far from BCity. 

So far, I have briefly introduced group interactions regarding business and 
job opportunities and provided a few extracts as examples, hoping to present a 
general picture of their business connections with one another. Similar to a 
number of Leung’s studies on the significance of ethnic networks in supporting 
the development of Chinese migrant business in Germany (Leung 2001, 2003, 
2005a, 2005b), in this study, it is particularly noticeable that topics related to 
business often emerged during the parental interactions on Saturdays. The in- 
teractions covered various areas, for instance, from sharing business experi- 
ences and introducing customers to one another, to helping each other when 
needed. This seems indicative of an intensive business engagement with one 
another within the group, leading to the cultivation of a steady amount of busi- 
ness and employment resources that the group had at its disposal. 

Thus far, I have presented six themes that emerged during the interactions 
of the Networkers at Hua Hua School. These themes are compelling in the 
consideration of the generation of social capital and the cultivation of Guanxi 
in a Chinese complementary school setting. In the following chapter, I will 
demonstrate the themes which arose from the talk of the Cosmopolitans and 
discuss the similarities and differences between the two parental groups. 
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5 The Cosmopolitans 


5.1 Introduction 


In this chapter I present fieldnotes, audio-recorded spoken interaction and in- 
terview data of the group of parents who usually gathered on Saturday after- 
noons in the director’s office of Hua Hua school. Similarly to the Networkers, 
before coming to Germany, most of the members of this group lived in metro- 
politan cities in China, such as Beijing and Shanghai. The majority of them 
were brought up in comfortable urban families and received outstanding edu- 
cation in China. Many have ‘intellectual elite” (Block 2006) family back- 
grounds in which elite educational qualifications were highly valued and they 
were able to pursue higher education opportunities in the United States or Ger- 
many. 

Their reasons for coming to Germany differed from one another. Some 
came to Germany for business and study reasons, whilst some built up lives in 
the country. However, most of them seemed to resonate with what Block 
(2006) identifies as elite transnationals. In other words, they were elite ‘cos- 
mopolitans’ with strong ‘intercultural competence’ who immersed themselves 
in the host environment, while maintaining their home culture. It is noticeable 
that many of the Cosmopolitans had strong cosmopolitan backgrounds, whilst 
some of them had simultaneous strong socioeconomic and political connec- 
tions to a third nation, such as the United States and Canada. 

It is particularly noticeable within the data that many members of the group 
were similarly well-off in terms of their current standards of living and levels 
of material comfort and they overwhelmingly presented their highbrow taste 
on numerous occasions, stressing the significance of cultural sophistication for 
the members of this group. The overt references to the standards of living, ma- 
terial possessions and sophisticated taste suggest the members of this group 
had followed a path to a privileged and high social status in the host society, 
the local Chinese community and the Hua Hua School. Thus, I have given the 
name of Cosmopolitans to this group, indicating their high standard of living, 
rich material possessions and sophisticated cultural engagements. 

Similarly to the Networkers, the members of the Cosmopolitans were ca- 
pable of creating a harmonious and close group relationship both during their 
gatherings on Saturdays at Hua Hua School and other occasions outside the 
school. It is noticeable within the data that with the support of their material 
and cultural possessions and extensive connections to highbrow society, the 
members of this group appeared to be able to reap benefits from the rich re- 
sources residing within their connections with one another. This is reminiscent 
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not only of both Putnam’s (1990, 2000) ‘bonding’ and ‘bridging’ social capital, 
but also Bourdieu’s (1986) notion on the accumulation of social capital de- 
pending on the volume of other types of capitals and the size of the network. 

In the following sections, I first briefly explore the key participants’ per- 
sonal backgrounds, focusing on their family, education and emigration. Sec- 
ond, I depict the scene of the Cosmopolitans’ forming of the group at the 
school, demonstrate their harmonious interaction patterns and close group re- 
lations and describe their high social status at the school. Then, I discuss the 
themes of their interactions and reveal the similarities between the Cosmopol- 
itans and the Networkers. Finally, I use the concepts of social capital and 
Guanxi as lenses for theorising the data. 


5.2 Overview of the participants 


First, I will briefly introduce the main participants and hope to offer some in- 
sights into the participants’ personal backgrounds. During the period of my 
fieldwork, there were core members in this group: Snow, Fanny, Hoo, Ying, 
Kong, Gu, Wendy, Ling and Inger. These participants usually gathered at the 
director’s office on Saturday afternoons along with a number of peripheral 
members who attended less regularly. Table 7 below shows some brief details 
of the key participants of the Cosmopolitans. 


5.2.1 The members of the Cosmopolitan group 


Table 7: Brief Details of the Key Participants of the Cosmopolitan Group!® 
NOC = Number of children; HEQIC = Highest education qualification in 
China; 

HEQIG = Highest educational qualification in Germany; OCI = Occupation in 
China; 

COIG = Current occupation in Germany; 


YOA = Year of arrival in Germany; AOA = Age of arrival 
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5.2.2 Vignettes 


Unlike the members of the Networkers, many of whom came to Germany via 
university study programmes or joined their partners after the Chinese eco- 
nomic reforms in 1980, the members of the Cosmopolitan group came to Ger- 
many for a range of reasons. For example, Fanny and her husband, Kong, were 
first generation migrants in the United States and migrated to Germany for 
business purposes in 2003. Both of them had intellectual elite family back- 
grounds and both were born and grew up in the capital city of China, Beijing. 
Kong attended a distinguished university in Beijing in 1978 where he passed 
the first university entrance examination after the Cultural Revolution!?. Fanny 
also entered a top university in China in 1979. Before the couple moved to the 
States, they held positions in an outstanding public research institute in Beijing. 
The couple went to the States to continue to pursue their higher education in 
1988 and 1989, and settled there for a decade before they moved to BCity. 
During the time of the fieldwork, the couple’s 18-year-old daughter was stud- 
ying at a top university in England, whilst they lived in BCity with their 14- 
year-old son who attended an American school. The couple ran their own trad- 
ing company”? 

Another participant, Snow?!, was also born and raised in an academic fam- 
ily in Beijing, and used to be a successful gymnast in China. She married a 
German diplomat in Beijing. After 15 years of married life and having a daugh- 
ter, the marriage ended in divorce. After her divorce, Snow moved to Germany 
with her 11-year-old daughter in 2008. At the time of the fieldwork, she ran 
her own company and engaged with German/Chinese cultural exchange pro- 
grammes. 

Wendy, who grew up in a decent urban area in China, came to Germany 
to pursue her Masters in the 90s. She later married her German husband who 
was a Senior engineer in an international aviation company and earned a com- 
fortable income. At the time of the fieldwork, Wendy was a full-time house- 
wife, focusing on bringing up their two teenage children and taking care of 
domestic work. 

Gu was born and grew up in Beijing and came to Germany in the late 80s 
right after his graduation from a university in Beijing. He was able to attend 
university in Germany soon after his arrival in the country. At the time of the 
field work, Gu was the manager of Hua Hua School. 


19 During the period of the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), universities in China were re- 


pressed and banned. 

Fanny and Kong moved back to the States a year after the fieldwork and now commute be- 
tween their business in BCity, Germany, and their home in Atlanta, U.S. 

Snow sometimes participated in some interactions of the Networkers (see Chapter 4). 
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Hoo was from a diplomatic family and his uncle used to be an ambassador 
of Dland” in West Europe. Hoo followed his uncle to Dland as a young student 
in the late 70s and later moved to Germany during his adulthood. It is worth 
noting that Hoo was one of the few pioneers among the three parental groups 
who came to Europe before China’s Open Door Policy. This might be due to 
his diplomatic family background and his age group. During the time of the 
fieldwork, Hoo and his wife ran a well-known local Chinese restaurant. While 
Hoo was engaged in various Chinese societal networks and took great respon- 
sibilities in different community positions, he was also the director of Hua Hua 
School. 

The above vignettes briefly illustrate the core participants’ comfortable 
and wealthy upbringings and the promising professional futures they once had 
back in China as well as the decent education they had experienced worldwide, 
shedding light on the participants’ migrant trajectories. In the following sec- 
tion, I focus on the participants’ rich material possessions and their current 
high standard of living in Germany. 


5.2.3 Material possessions and high social status 


During the fieldwork, I observed that many of the participants of this group 
came to the school in luxury cars. They dressed smartly, often with leather 
shoes and handbags and cashmere or wool coats and jackets. Frequent topics 
in their conversations revolved around their leisure-time activities, such as 
reading literature, fine gardening, film festivals, art exhibitions, pets, exclusive 
holidays, exotic food tasting, special cooking experiences and natural beauty 
products, This indicated the importance of cultural sophistication for this group 
and the comfortable financial circumstances which enabled them to pursue 
such activities. 

One way for the participants of this group to display their high social status 
was through presenting their solid financial situation and sophisticated taste. 
Many of the members were in possession of different properties outside Ger- 
many and were owners of their own houses or apartments in the major city 
where they lived, most of which were located in exclusive areas. For instance, 
interview data reveal that while Fanny and Kong owned an apartment not far 
from Lucy’s (a main participant of the Networkers, see Chapter 4) house, the 
couple also owned a spacious house in Atlanta, in the States. 

During my interview with Snow, I hada chance to visit her home in BCity, 
Extract 5.1 presents the fieldnote taken during the interview: 


Extract 5.1: ‘Snow’s apartment’ 
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Snow took me to her apartment for a second interview and traditional Chinese tea. The apart- 
ment building is located in a quiet street with boutique coffee shops and restaurants. Her unit 
is located in the back yard of a front building with a transparent glass lift taking us up to the 
third floor, in which we were able to see the beautiful view of the green and well-kept court- 
yard garden. It is a high-ceiling ‘Altbau’ building with beautiful spacious windows down to 
the gleaming wood floors. The apartment has two large living rooms and three bedrooms. 
Snow explained to me that one living room aims to reflect a contemporary German interior 
design, the other living room follows a traditional Beijing royal style interior design. All the 
ancient-styled Chinese furniture was shipped from Beijing to BCity. Snow also told me that 
three pieces were antiques from the Qing Dynasty (fieldnote c.6). 


In Extract 5.1, the location of Snow’s apartment and the well-designed lift with 
a 270 - degree view of the meticulously planned courtyard, suggest that the 
apartment is part of an exclusive neighbourhood. The romantic ‘Altbau’, the 
high ceilings, the interior designs and the beautiful furniture all reflect the 
owner’s upper-middle class taste (Bourdieu and Passeron 1977; Bourdieu 
1984). In particular, the contrasting interior designs of the contemporary Ger- 
man style and the ancient royal Beijing style imply the desire of the owner to 
express a thorough understanding of the taste and culture of Western postmod- 
ernism and Ancient China. It also aims to show the owner’s privileged cross- 
cultural knowledge, her close relation to Germany and her proud Beijing roots. 
Such data illustrate a picture of Snow’s comfortable material possessions and 
highbrow interior design taste in which financial comfort and sophistication 
are closely related, and through which she seems to demonstrate her high social 
position and sophisticated taste. 

Another way for the Cosmopolitans to present their high social status was 
through displaying their linguistic capital (Bourdieu 1991). It is particularly 
noticeable that during the fieldwork there was frequent code-switching be- 
tween three standard linguistic forms, English, German and Mandarin, all of 
which occupy high status in modern society. Extract 5.2 presents a short piece 
of such code-switching: 


Extract 5.2: ‘Zimt, AJ, cinnamon’ 


L=Ling, F=Fanny, Y=Ying, Kg=Kong, I=Inger 

DL: Bae, CRD EM IB-MEAIB, MY Zimt, A, Zimt, Zimt 
no, is it called, called Zimt, what is it, Zimt (cinnamon in German), 
(2)F: = AB-MTA, AH 
what is it, Rougui (cinnamon in Mandarin) 
(3)L: W, AE AVE, zimt 

ja, it is Rougui, Zimt 


(MI: aha 


Ar 


aha 
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OY: Aliens 
Rougui is something different 
(OF: FRE, AE 
he same, isn’t it, it is called 


Kg: ALANS, WI cinnamon 


that is what is called cinnamon in English 
(8) I: richtig 


right (German) 


In Extract 5.2, the participants switch between three languages — standard Ger- 
man (Hochdeutsch), English and Mandarin (Wi i4-Putonghua) — to describe 
a spice, indicating their language skills and linguistic flexibility. Moreover, 
noting the broad context of the interaction, there is code-switching between 
three different standard linguistic forms in the extract: Mandarin (YA W5- 
Putonghua) as the lingua franca of China - the participants’ country of origin 
— and of the Chinese complementary school, ‘Hochdeutsch’ as the standard 
linguistic form of Germany where the school is located and the participants 
currently reside, as well as English as the lingua franca recognised worldwide. 

Although research shows code-switching is a common phenomenon 
among bilinguals, the fluent code-switching between various standard lan- 
guages shared with status in this group seems to be a way in which the partic- 
ipants displayed their prestige in terms of the linguistic capital (Bourdieu 1991) 
they possess. Following Rampton, Harris and Leung’s (1997) scheme of lan- 
guage expertise, language inheritance and language affiliation’, through the 
use of high status, non-heritage languages to which they demonstrated an af- 
filiation, the participants showed their language expertise and educational 
backgrounds. Such data suggest that they tended to associate themselves with 
educated middle-class/upper-middle class social groups in order to retain their 
core membership of the group and access to the resources residing within it. 
Thus, the participants were able to occupy high status positions in the host 
society as well as in their own ethnic community and to perform their social, 
cultural and economic superiorities. Similar studies about the negotiation of 
the social place among elite multilingual students in higher education can be 
found in, for example, Vandrick’s (2014) and Preece’s (2019) studies. 


23 “The term language expertise refers to how proficient a person is in a language; language 


affiliation refers to the attachment or identification they feel for a language, whether or not 
they nominally belong to the social group customarily associated with it and language inher- 
itance refers to the ways in which individuals can be born into a language tradition which is 
prominent within the family and/or community setting, regardless of whether or not they 
claim expertise or affiliation to that language’ (Leung, Harris and Rampton 1997, pp.10). 
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Another example of the way the Cosmopolitans maintained their high so- 
cial status was to emphasise their ‘linguistic expertise’ in standard Mandarin. 
Apart from the majority of the interactions being conducted in Mandarin, there 
were also a number of situations in which pronunciation and spelling were 
carefully discussed and corrected. The following is one of the examples: 


Extract 5.3: ‘ban li zi’ 


N = Nancy, F = Fanny, Kg = Kong, I 
ON: ZZE, XT, WET 


Iger, Px = a peripheral participant, Xio 


have a try, this is, ban li zi (chestnut) (li is in a rising tone) 


(2)F: WA 

ban li (li is in a rising tone) 
(3)Kg: WA 

banli (li is in a rising tone) 
(4)F: WE, N 

banli, li (li is in a falling tone) 
O: WA 

banli (li is in a rising tone) 
(6) Px: WE 


banlı (li is in a falling tone) 


(Kg: SF, WR 


lizi, banli (both li are in falling tone) 


(DN: BE, PEE. 


hahaha, just eat... 


The above extract describes a situation in which the participants try to correct 
Nancy’s wrong rising tone?* on the Mandarin character ‘3X li’ (turn 1). Nancy 
offers Xio a chestnut but uses the wrong tone to pronounce the character ‘3E 
li’ (line 5). Fanny, Kong and Xio imitate Nancy’s rising tone repeatedly (turn 
6, 7, 9), through which they try to stress the wrong use and pronounce the cor- 


rect falling tone for the syllable ‘5 


x li’ (turn 8, 10, 11). This exchange is one 


of many examples of their persistence in maintaining the standard tones of 
Mandarin Chinese during their interactions. 

The above example is one of a few which suggest an overwhelming dis- 
play of the participants’ language expertise, language affiliation and language 


24 One of the features of Mandarin language is that tones are used to determine meanings (Ross 


and Ma 2006). 
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inheritance in relation to Mandarin (Rampton, Harris, and Leung1997). Such 
data imply that the membership of this group required the use of standard Man- 
darin, through which the Cosmopolitans were able to forge exclusive in-group 
interactions. Although the use of a prestigious linguistic code commonly take 
place in institutional settings , it is worth noting the overt attention given to 
standard Mandarin within this friendship group. 

Following the notion of language as symbolic resource which is linked to 
power and can be used to influence others (Heller 1992, 1995), it is noteworthy 
that the participants exhibited their high linguistic status and symbolic domi- 
nation through the demonstration of their language expertise, since Mandarin 
conveys linguistic power as the main ‘lingua franca’ at the complementary 
school setting (Mau, Francis and Archer 2009), which is strongly promoted 
and imposed by Hua Hua School. 

Apart from the use of certain languages, the high social status of the Cos- 
mopolitans was also portrayed through their descriptions of their circle of 
friends. The following two extracts are examples: 


Extract 5.4 ‘we all have overseas higher education backgrounds’ 
K = The researcher, F = Fanny 

OK: ABR A EB A Fc Pe, 

tell me about your circle of friends in Germany 


Q)F: VAR EFH, AJLA , KAT Se Bec A ie EE PR SENT, AA A eH BG AP 
JE EMRK, MERG, ELAS EE ER, KAUEM, AIL a] 
EEN.. ARE EN, ATE EE BE EZ E,W, A A AS 
ARES, CHAE ABCA, a, gS ZS], RE EBT A 


In the morning class?°, (I) have a couple of good friends, they knew that we had some diffi- 
culties, they all knew that we were from the United States, (so they were) very warm-hearted, 
and (we) all have studied overseas, (so) we all get along very well, whenever we have time 
we would gather together... Dr Liu is one of that group of friends, they mainly work in 
companies, and some other (friends), they have their own business, manage business them- 
selves, (for instance), in real estate, or reputable trading companies, or run relatively suc- 
cessful restaurants... 


In Extract 5.4, I ask Fanny to describe her circle of friends in Germany (turn 
1). She points out that she has a couple of good friends from the morning group 
— some peripheral members of the Networkers. Fanny then stresses that the 
reason for them getting along is because they all share the same experience of 
completing their higher education outside of China, which suggests that Fanny 
identifies herself and her friendship circle as one of those Chinese cultural 
elites who are privileged to attend university in well-developed Western coun- 
tries. While Fanny’s later accounts of her friends’ professional situations, such 


25 Morning class here refers to the parents gathered in the morning during their children’s Chi- 


nese class. 
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as pointing out one friend’s doctoral degree and stating that some own well- 
established businesses, imply a high social status and successful careers in her 
group of friends, her overt emphasis on formal elite educational experiences 
seems to represent the link between educated middle/upper- middle class and 
their preferences for elite/formal education (Bourdieu 1984; Savage et al. 
2013). 

Interestingly, the following interview with Snow also reveals similar but 
bolder statements about the cultural elitism of her circle of friends in BCity: 


Extract 5.5 ‘first, they do not need earn money, second, they all rather like culture and art’ 
K = The researcher, S = Snow 

OK: ABER A EB A Fc Pa 

tell me about your circle of friends in Germany 


(2) S: A WAKARA A BE Sb LARD, FS, BRAN RES E I Pp SE 
ECAR A IPER, ASCHE Tn AE, A a We, REA RRA A EA, 
kinin, BEAL Et ENE. BLN AMER AEE ABE, SB, ANA EHER 
m, BNE, ART, ee ae (ELSE a tH ASH a LB AT 
NERNSASEREH EZ REG, Mil], Ri i AT aR A AEE H, FESCUE 
HAR AGTH, EZ 


some friends, like those foreigners around to me, then we, such as the get-together every 
week, it has already become a part of life, a sort of cultural life, you know, then I have 
Chinese friends, for instance, one of (them), who is also a PhD...these people, I think, first 
they do not need to earn money, second, they rather like culture and art. You might not tell 
how luxurious their lives would be, hah, they, I think they just enjoy this, looking for en- 
lightenment in art and culture, spiritual enjoyment. 


G = 


In the above extract, Snow explains that her close circle of friends in Germany 
consists of ‘foreigners’ who enthusiastically participate in cultural and art 
events and who are financially and materially comfortable. The statements that 
‘they don’t need to earn money’ and ‘you can’t immediately tell how luxurious 
their lives are’ are dismissive of those who pursue material values. This sug- 
gests that the essential part of Snow’s friends’ life is not material success, but 
also involves sophisticated aesthetic senses. The emphasis on cultural partici- 
pation seems to be revealed by her repeated use of ‘culture’, ‘art’, ‘culture re- 
lated’ and ‘culture and art’. 

Cultural participation and taste seemed to be a significant matter for many 
of the Cosmopolitans. Cultural activities, such as interior design, reading 
group, cooking, film festivals and art exhibitions, were further revealed in var- 
ious data sets. Portraying their circle of friends as people who were comforta- 
ble in material possessions and capable of cultural sophistication appeared to 
be a way in which the members of this group presented their own wealthy life- 
styles and sophisticated cultural tastes. The participants seemed to display their 
high-brow cultural positions and social status based on their associations with 
a similar group of people. Such explicit display of cultural sophistication seems 
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to reveal the class-based nature of taste and resonates with the assertion that 
cultural participations are not ‘innocent’ activities and have a political demean- 
our (Bourdieu 1984). 

Although the members of this group came to Germany for various reasons 
at different time periods, most of them shared similar prosperous family and 
education backgrounds as well as an upwards migrant trajectory. It seems that 
the majority of the group had promising futures regarding their professional 
and private lives before they moved to Germany, and they were able to con- 
tinue their dreams and lifestyles in the host country. Following Block’s (2014) 
model of the multi-dimensions of social class, there seems to be a strong dis- 
play of property, wealth, places of residence and networking in the data. How- 
ever, there is also an explicit presentation of culture, linguistic expertise and 
taste among the group members. This seems to confirm Bourdieu’s (1984) as- 
sertion of the significance of cultural taste within social class and the conclu- 
sion that social class is multi-dimensional and profoundly concerned with cul- 
ture and taste (Savage et al. 2013). This often appears to involve a continuous 
accumulation of material wealth and social resources, and a strong display of 
their cultural capital and sophisticated taste (Bourdieu, 1984) in Germany, sug- 
gesting the members of the Cosmopolitans possessed a high level of socioec- 
onomic wealth, enjoyed their culturally elitist social circles and belonged to 
the educated middle/upper-middle social class. 


5.3 An overview of group relations 


In the previous section, I introduced the main participants of the Cosmopolitan 
group in terms of their education, family and migrant backgrounds, their 
wealthy lifestyles, their presentations of sophistication in taste and culture, as 
well as their high social status in German society. In the following section, I 
analyse the group’s interaction patterns, explore their close and harmonious 
group relations based on their regular gatherings on Saturday afternoons, and 
also reveal the high status they occupied at Hua Hua School. 


5.3.1 Forming the Cosmopolitan group on Saturday afternoons 
5.3.1.1 Forming the group 

Every Saturday afternoon, members of the Cosmopolitan group gathered at the 
head director’s office. Apart from the time period, the layout of the office, the 


space the members occupied and the seating arrangement for the core and pe- 
ripheral members were similar to the Networkers. 
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Whereas the key participants, Snow, Fanny, Hoo, Kong, Ying, Gu, 
Wendy, Ling and Inger sat on the sofas and chairs, facing one another and 
forming an oval circle, the peripheral members stood behind them or at the 
side, which seems to suggest that the core members occupied and owned the 
space of the office room more than some of the peripheral members. Usually, 
five to eight members gathered at the office on Saturday afternoons. Some- 
times however, the group reached a maximum number of 13 to 16. 


Illustration 2: An Illustration of the Seating Arrangements for the Cosmopoli- 
tans 


5.3.2 The interaction patterns and group relations 


Similarly to the Networkers, the practices of the members of the Cosmopoli- 
tans exhibited the same features of collaborative interactions and a strong sense 
of sharing and serving each other, which seemed to indicate harmonious group 
relations. 
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5.3.2.1 Sharing and serving 
Sharing food, drinks and serving each other 


One of the significant phenomena arising from the data of this group is that its 
members often shared food and drinks with each other, as well as serving one 
another within the group practice. Often on Saturdays, the Cosmopolitans 
brought home-made food and served tea or drinks for one another. The follow- 
ing are examples from the fieldnotes: 


Extract 5.6 sharing and serving 


“After the lunch break, when I arrived at the office, I saw that Wendy was serving tea for the 
members at the office’ (fieldnote b.3) 


“Today, Fanny has brought a pot of home-made stewed beef and Chinese pancakes for the 
group. Sitting around the director’s office desk, the group had a spontaneous lunch together 
and was very pleased with the food. Wendy and Ling took the rest of the food back home’ 
(fieldnote b.7) 


The above extract illustrates situations in which the members of the group dis- 
played great willingness in serving other members of the group and sharing 
food and drinks, suggesting caring and harmonious group relations. 


5.3.2.2 Collaborative talking style 


Like the Networker group, the interaction patterns of the Cosmopolitans were 
mostly collaborative, signified by frequent minimal responses, mitigated utter- 
ances, repetition and rephrasing, as well as jokes and laughter (Coates 1996; 
Holmes 2000). Extract 5.7 is an example of the collaborative nature of the 
group’s talk being indicated by jokes and laughter: 


Extract 5.7 ‘Hahaha, right, right, (you) should teach her the word toilet’ 
F = Fanny, I = Inger, Pv = a peripheral participant, Vivian 
(1) F: We Lee, REN) LE, EICH ok, byebye, EFRT 


then (she was sent) to school (preschool), without having been to a kindergarden (in the 
States), the only English words (she spoke were), ok, Byebye, (then) she went to school 


(2) I: Jal PP DAZZLE 

she could say toilet, right 

(3) Pv: EEH, Kt, x, RAC AT 

Hahaha, right, right, (you) should teach her the word toilet 
(4) 1: URS BUA 

you should teach her (the word) 


fay 
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(5)F: KÆ 
laughter 
(6) I: BOL AB EZ, RE mT, ARD 


when my son first went to school, he just needed to know the word toilet, laughter 


In Extract 5.7, Fanny tells the rest of the group an anecdote about her daugh- 
ter’s first visit to preschool in the States, which took place at a time when her 
daughter did not have any basic knowledge of English. Inger proceeds to de- 
velop Fanny’s story of the young daughter’s poor English skills at the time of 
entering the preschool via a humorous question about whether Fanny’s daugh- 
ter could say the word toilet (turn 2). The issue of language difficulties, which 
most migrant children face at an early age in the host country’s education sys- 
tem, is foregrounded here. Instead of developing the talk in a serious tone, the 
general laughter and the humorous comments from the rest of the group about 
teaching the child the word ‘toilet’ (turn 3), function as playful and collabora- 
tive responses with the purpose of developing a shared floor for the group’s 
common understanding of the issue. Fanny’s response takes the form of laugh- 
ter (turn 4) and functions as an encouragement for Inger to tell the others about 
her son’s experience of entering a German kindergarten without any 
knowledge of German except for the word ‘toilet’ (turn 5). 


5.3.2.3 Close group relations 
Saturday gatherings at Hua Hua school 


One way to perceive the group’s close relationship is to look at their regular 
Saturday gatherings. In the following extract, Ying and Fanny construct the 
group members’ duty of being present for their Saturday gatherings: 


Extract 5.8 ‘ask for leave’ 

Y=Ying, F=Fanny 

DY: RNIT) EE OR, WET KIM 
little Fei, they both didn’t come here last week, this week either 
ODF x##3 
they have something to do this week 

BY: AR, LANE 

then, what about last week 

(GF: RW, W, HAAF, Bel 

(the) didn’t say, ah, they had something to do last week and didn’t ‘ask for leave’ 


piir 
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6Y: RAÄLHEH)L 

they are busy this week too 

(6) F: XARA IL, ASK 

they are busy this week too and can’t come here either 
DY: BRA WET’, zeit 

but this week (they) ‘asked for leave’, right 

(HF: ER ARI 

(they) did ‘ask me for leave’ 

OR R 

hahaha 


In the above extract, Ying’s question (turn 1) about why two main participants 
did not show up for two recent Saturday gatherings seems to indicate that the 
members expect to see each other at a regular Saturday base. Fanny’s response 
(turn 2) shows she was aware of the absence, suggesting a close contact be- 
tween the group members. As the interaction goes further, the humorous tones 
evident when discussing members being asked for ‘a leave of absence’ seem 
to form the members’ group duty of being present for their gathering on Sat- 
urdays, which indicates close and solid group relations among the Cosmopol- 
itans. 


5.3.3 High social status at the school 


While presenting a harmonious and close group relationship, the participants 
of this group also appeared to occupy a high social status at the school. It is 
particularly noticeable in the data that the group displayed a degree of owner- 
ship of space in the school. Similarly to the Networkers, the Cosmopolitans 
performed their ownership of the director’s office and parked their cars in the 
school administrators’ parking area, as well as hosting visitors, peripheral 
members at the director’s office. Such ownership of certain physical locations 
at the school seems to be an example of ‘physically realized social space’ in 
which ‘the ability to dominate appropriate space’ depends on various forms 
capital processed by the members of the Cosmopolitans (Bourdieu 1991/2018, 
pp. 109-110).2° 

Thus far, I have introduced the key participants of the Cosmopolitans, pre- 
sented a general picture of the members’ social and migrant backgrounds, as 
well as pinpointed their cultural elite social status. I have also described how 


26 translated and published in 2018 based on Bourdieu’s 1991 essay ‘Social space, symbolic 


space and appropriated physical space’ 
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the Cosmopolitans formed the group, and explored the interaction patterns and 
group relationship. In the next section, I introduce the main themes arising 
from the observations. 


5.4 The six main themes 


5.4.1 Maintenance of the shared history in China 


I have chosen the maintenance of the shared history in China as the first main 
theme in this chapter, as this theme only arises from the data collected within 
the Cosmopolitan group, and it represents the shared past and family back- 
grounds of the participants. It consists of the following two subthemes: (1) the 
tale of the Cultural Revolution; and (2) the tale of hardship. 


5.4.1.1 The tale of the Cultural Revolution 


The Cultural Revolution was a historical and political movement launched in 
China in 1966 and lasting till 1976. During the period of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the following five groups of people were considered opponents of the 
Revolution and were re-educated, beaten, humiliated and persecuted: land- 
lords, rich farmers, counter-revolutionaries, bad influencers and rightists. 
Above all, teachers and educated intellectuals were seen as the opponents of 
the revolution and were victimised. Students were called to form large groups 
of Red Guards to violate the revolution’s opponents, and to beat and humiliate 
the campus authorities (Walder 2009; Song 2011). 

Although most of the group members were pupils in primary schools at 
the time of the Cultural Revolution, and thus were younger than students in the 
Red Guards, they were strongly affected. This was due to their cultural elite 
family backgrounds and their frontline urban citizenship, which made them 
and their families targets of the political and social movement. It is therefore 
not surprising to find a good amount of Cultural Revolution tale-telling in the 
data. The following is an example: 


Extract 5.9 ‘you must all be affected’ 

I = Inger, F = Fanny, H = Hoo 

DE WME, ABC ar, SAAB th 

you father, in the Cultural Revolution, the students attacked him, didn’t they 
Q)F: KePAWI RA 


my father was treated as one of the black categories 
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OE: eas 
did they attack him 


HF Bebe, ARM AKARSS ERB, QS IZ, Re Ma 
le TE er ieh 


did not attack (him), but the word ‘black categories’ was written in black on the back of the 
white cloth he wore, then he had to go to the back door and make coal balls into pieces, I 
was watching him from the side, right, from the side, then our neighbour, I remember it 
clearly, that the neighbour, for (I was) too young to understand the situation, (the neighbour) 
called me back home then 


(5) I: DB AAs ET EF SE RE RE A 

then your elder brother and sister must know it well 

OF: RE KANBH BTS... 

the vice-chancellor of my father’s university was beaten to death... 

DF: REAL AVE A LEI PANE EAB ER TEIR RIA 

I have seen it, the teacher’s desk was right there, we saw the beating right next to the desk 
OE: BAHMNBTI HER 

they must be children from senior classes, must be 


OF: Bm 


high school 

GOL Be HIT 
that’s right, high school and middle school were not separated before 
(11I)F: # 

beating 

a)r: HAAR RY Ay 

middle and high school were not separated 


(13) F: ROR REIT AB, (RF JERS IH, WAR, EME AT Are FE IK 
AS ERE 
before my father’s school had always been very good, Beijing NaSa?’ school, it was very 


famous, Lao?’ (famous Chinese author who also committed to suicide during the Cultural 
Revolution) and such were from this school 


AHH: LH, Os ABS EAE NY 


27 pseudonym 


pseudonym 
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(the director) of NaSa school, you would all be affected 
(15) F: REE, RIE, RHE A KEERA K 
I was not, I was too young, but my elder sister was spat on by others 


In this extract, while Fanny portrays her own experiences of the Cultural Rev- 
olution (turns 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15), Inger and Hoo support her by offering 
background information in regard to the anecdotes and giving credibility to 
Fanny’s stories (turns1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 14), which shows participants’ shared 
knowledge and understanding of the misfortunes of cultural elites during the 
Cultural Revolution. In this way, the members co-construct the tale of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, indicating their first-hand knowledge of the political move- 
ment, their shared experiences of the historical period and their sympathy for 
one another’s misfortune as family members of the cultural elite during the 
time. This serves to maintain a mutual sense of identity as descendants of the 
old Chinese cultural elite, through which the Cosmopolitans forged a bond 
which could not be shared with the host Germans, nor with other groups of 
Chinese migrants. 

The tales and words the members uttered about the Cultural Revolution 
may bear their complicated emotional and social bonds with the political social 
movement since most of their youth was spent in that historical period. The 
following is one of the examples in which the participants appeared to express 
their emotional links to the Cultural Revolution: 


Extract 5.10 ‘our revolutionary call and action might be spied on’ 

Y=Ying, F = Fanny, W = Wendy 

(DY: REFER, ERBR-EMIT, BELT R-Z0 ad 

(these are) our email exchanges, president Fei-the revolutionist, Wei, brown sugar - the reds 


(2)F: FOREARM, SP} PAR SB] AA AR, REII aS BT A Be A BN 
TAY a WOK ARAS HEHE E FT 
I informed everyone of the following: due to the complexity of the company’s staff, our 


revolutionary call and action might be spied on, so now the email address is changed as 
follows 


(3) W: REZE, A BUN AY email, RREI T, REA WRA BE RE, IE TA a 


iy 


I was at home, checking our emails, I laughed myself to death, my husband said, can you 
explain it to me, what it means 


(4)F: BARRE, ROA TA 


cannot explain, there is a generation gap 
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In this extract, Fanny and two other peripheral participants tell the group an 
anecdote about their internet chat room interactions. First Ying reveals that 
based on a phonetic wordplay of their real names, the members named them- 
selves after popular political slogans of the Cultural Revolution during their 
internet chat room interactions (turn 1), suggesting a political sense of humour. 
Fanny then continues the joke through comparing their chat room interactions 
to a secret revolutionary mission (turn 2), which was used as a classic political 
propaganda tool during the Cultural Revolution. Following Ying’s and 
Fanny’s statements, Wendy describes her own reaction as ‘when I saw our chat 
at home, I laughed myself to death’ (turn 4), and thereby confirms that she 
shares the same humour and understands the wordplay. The way in which 
Wendy describes her German husband in this interaction positions him as a 
non-group member who does not follow their political humour (turn 4). The 
flexible word-play of political slogans of the Cultural Revolution used for fun 
in their online chat seems to present the participants’ ‘linguistic affiliations’ 
and ‘expertise’ in relation to a ‘sociolect’ (Rampton, Harris and Leung 1997) 
of a political period in China through which most of the Cosmopolitans spent 
their early adolescence. Through this word play, the participants show strong 
affective connections to that period. 


5.4.1.2 The tale of hardship 


Another way of presenting their shared history of China was through relating 
their stories of hardship. The following extract recounts a tale of hardship they 
experienced during the period of the post-Cultural Revolution period: 


Extract 5. 11: ‘I thought I was dreaming of watching the stars’ 

F =Fanny, Kg = Kong 

(OF: FRM ABH A RE 

what is the name of our place 

(2)Kg: % 

Xing” 

(3)F: X, ABW AT FAIA EEE ZZ, RAR N 

right, that place was so poor, not better than Yanan, it was so cold in winter 
(4) Kg: ABE HUA, ZAMAN, AREY BUT, RIL W ARE EM, BA 


that was a board house?" (where I lived), the wind was so strong in winter, that the roof was 
gone when (I) woke up in the middle of night, I thought I was dreaming of watching the stars 


HM 


29 


seudonym 
30 p y 


prefabricated simple house 
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(S) all: Aa 

Hahahaha 

OF: AILSA RI T 
less than a few months, I got sick 


In Extract 5.11, Fanny and Kong share their experience of hardship in a differ- 
ent town at the beginning of the 80s, in particular, the poverty of the town and 
the coldness of the winter (turn 3). Kong makes fun of his experience and sar- 
castically brings humour into it by telling the story of the blown-away roof 
(turn 4) and the ‘dreaming of watching the stars’ (turn 5). The laughter that 
follows from the rest of the group (turn 6) suggest a shared understanding of 
this joking exaggeration. 

Despite China’s recent economic boom and the rise of its political power 
worldwide, it is still necessary to point out that the majority of China suffered 
general poverty before the economic boom started in the late 1980s, particu- 
larly in rural areas (Christiansen 1993).Thus, bearing hardship has been a rural 
virtue in China (Griffiths and Zeuthen 2014). At the time of the Cultural Rev- 
olution and the period which followed it, frontline cities where most of the 
Cosmopolitans grew up were relatively better off than many other cities and 
rural areas. In the extract above, the participants recounted their experience of 
extreme poverty in remote rural areas where they were sent to work in factories 
or fields. This experience was closely related to the political movement of 
‘sent-down’ youth at the time of the Culture Revolution when urban young 
people and students were removed from their homes to live and work in remote 
towns to bear hardship (Rene 2013). Since then, experiencing hardship in ex- 
tremely poor rural areas has been a topic for certain generations of urban Chi- 
nese people who were deeply involved in the ‘sent-down’ movement. 

The above extracts suggest that the members of the Cosmopolitan group 
may often have shared their common experiences of the Cultural Revolution 
and the hardship during the post-Cultural Revolution period. In their interac- 
tions, the persistence in the sense of political humour and the representation of 
their linguistic affiliation and expertise regarding particular political propa- 
ganda slogans of the Cultural Revolution imply the sense of humour was only 
shared based on the members’ personal experiences and conscious memories 
of the social political movement in China, which had special social impacts on 
members of cultural elites and their families. The comparison of the group 
members’ engagement with the humour based on their shared personal, social 
and political experiences to the non-group member’s (Wendy’s German hus- 
band) clueless reaction is suggestive of an in-group joke based on a common 
understanding of the Cultural Revolution, through which the members repro- 
duce and reinforce their in-group membership. 
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5.4.2 Friendship and group solidarity 


Like the Networkers presented in Chapter 4, another main theme of the Cos- 
mopolitan group’s interactions is also related to the dynamics of group belong- 
ing, solidarity and trust, as well as the nature of their relationships. This theme 
consists of four subthemes: (a) looking after each other and family members; 
(b) building a sense of a privileged Chinese self; (c) sharing feelings and pri- 
vate topics; and (d) cultivating friendships — the nature of the group relation- 
ship. 


5.4.2.1 Caring for each other and family members 


Similarly to the Networkers, one significant way for the members of the Cos- 
mopolitan group to show their friendship and group solidarity was to look after 
each other and each other’s family members. The fieldnotes cite frequent situ- 
ations where the members helped each other with daily matters. For instance, 
Gu helped one of the participants to collect her rent when the participant was 
on a short leave from BCity where Hua Hua School is located. In addition, 
group members often brought things from China to Germany for one another. 
It is also clear that group members took care of the each other’s well-being and 
that of their families. For example, they often asked about Snow’s health con- 
dition?! and reminded her to have regular check-ups with the doctor, as well as 
showing great interests in Fanny’s daughter’s well-being at her university in 
England. In addition, it is particularly noticeable in the fieldnotes that the group 
displayed great care towards each other’s parents. For instance, Fanny invited 
the parents of one of the group’s members who were visiting from China to her 
home for dinner, and when Kong brought his visiting elderly parents to the 
director’s office, the other members greeted them warmly and offered drinks 
and food to the elderly couple. 

The above data suggest that as well as displaying great care for each other, 
the members of this group also appeared to show care towards their significant 
family members during their regular interactions both at the school and outside 
the school, indicating their close friendships and solid group relations. 


5.4.2.2 Building a sense of a privileged Chinese self 
The jealous working-class Germans 


Another way for the group to experience their friendship and group solidarity 
is to build a sense of a privileged Chinese self in opposition to the working- 


31 During some period of the fieldwork, Snow had a major operation. See this incident men- 


tioned in Chapter 4. 
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class German society through various interactions, indicating their sense of be- 
longing to the social elite Chinese migrant group. It is noteworthy that from 
time to time the group distanced themselves from the host German society, as 
is illustrated in the following extract: 


Extract 5.12: ‘I only take advantage of our China’s economic power’ 
S = Snow, F = Fanny 
(1) S: ATE RAIA TAA THE, Beit NE, RERENREKERNI HE a 


K, ARE 


they are jealous about my career, I said, ‘I only take advantage of our China’s (economic) 
power, is that right’ 


(2) F: RER, XT 
right, right, right 


SS EURE, KFAR, PETRA A AN, HHI MB AML, AE 
ARTE TÆN, FLARE 

otherwise, what can you do, if you are not doing projects related to China, they themselves 
would lose their jobs, and can’t find jobs anywhere, it’s very difficult 


pay 


In the above extract, Snow and Fanny are discussing the generally limited job 
opportunities for Chinese migrants in Germany. It begins with Snow’s state- 
ment about her chances of doing business in Germany related to the immense 
economic power of China. In turn 1, Snow’s use of the pronoun ‘they’ refers 
to people who she claims are jealous of her business success. Snow then states 
that her success is due to China’s huge economic power (turn 1). Here she uses 
‘our’ to refer to ‘China’, indicating her group solidarity with the other partici- 
pants of the group taking part in the interaction (turn 1). In turn 3, her use of 
‘they, themselves’ suggests a clearer indication of local Germans who could 
not find jobs. The pronouns ‘they, themselves’ and ‘our’ seem to indicate the 
distance between local working-class/unemployed Germans and successful 
Chinese migrants, representing these two groups as oppositional communities. 
Such in-group and out-group identification suggested by the use of personal 
pronouns is consistent with the analysis of positive self-presentation and neg- 
ative other-presentation through formal structure use of pronouns (Van Dijk 
2011). Whereas the plural first person possessive pronoun ‘our’ (turn 1) in- 
cluds the speaker and the participants who take part in the conversation, the 
plural third person pronoun excludes the speaker and the participants in the 
conversation. In addition, the way in which Snow contrasts other people’s jeal- 
ousy and German people’s unemployment (turn 1, 3), with her business suc- 
cess implies that the German locals she refers to may be in a less privileged 
position and less financially secure than successful Chinese migrants like her- 
self and the rest of the Cosmopolitans. This is an example of ‘the ideological 
square’ (Van Dijk 2011, pp. 396) in which the emphasis draw on ‘Our good 
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things’ and ‘Their bad things’ and less attentions is given to ‘Our bad things’ 
and ‘Their good things’ (ibid). In the extract, this strategy of in-group and out- 
group ideology through positive self-presentation and negative other-presenta- 
tion is accomplished by Snow’s overt negative emphasis on the inability and 
jealousy of the local Germans. 


The rude new rich Chinese 


Second, there were frequent examples of group members distancing them- 
selves not only from the working-class host German societies, but also from 
other Chinese groups through an overt ‘Othering’ (Coupland 1999). 


Extract 5.13: ‘one day they will know how ignorant they are’ 

G = Gu, S = Snow, N = Nancy 

VDE EMA- RE ENIE EK 

sooner or later, they will know how ignorant they are 

(2)N: KE, BEEP BAR EIR, EE, EAE EAER, R RETA 
still, still not progressed to that level, still, still just rich, that’s all (I) can say 

(3)S: X, KERR RPO 
exactly, this is the thought of the new rich 


2% MERR HOH, HINA ERBEN, Kr EN ZEN ARTEN 


it is the mind of the new rich, they think of themselves highly, actually, others see them as a 
monster 


OG RORAA AIAG, WAT, RETRAG, RA CRK FREER, EM BERTI 
A A ay 


XPE 


to ask for other people’s recognition, approval I think, your own and my own level is there, 
no need for other people’s approval, right 


(OS: XF, MAAN JL RAS LSAT AS, IBM i JB ST, RAN 2 TT 
FAIR, ANZ Pi Ta, LIS AY FL AI AL 


that’s right, the head of the group, he would have to display his arrogance, with no greeting 
to you, no hello to you, even no basic manners 


In this extract 5.13, Snow, Gu and Nancy comment on the rude behaviour of 
visiting Chinese tourists, such as not greeting others and ignoring people (turn 
6). The participants distance themselves from those Chinese visitors through 
repeated use of ‘they’ (turn 1, 4, 6), which appears to function as an overt way 
of ‘Othering’ rich Chinese tourists as compared to well-established Chinese 
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individuals who reside in Germany. According to Snow, the rudeness and ig- 
norance of the rich Chinese visitors reflects the poor manners of ‘the new rich’ 
(turn 3). Gu immediately confirms Snow’s opinion through repeating the ut- 
terance ‘the new rich’ (turn 4) and further supports Snow by providing more 
detail on the negative characteristics of ‘the new rich’ (turn 4). 

During the interaction, it is particularly noticeable that the participants dif- 
ferentiate themselves from the other Chinese group by using the metaphor of 
‘the new rich’. This seems to indicate that they view these Chinese as new- 
comers unsuited to a better social position. While presenting the rich Chinese 
visitors as ‘the new rich’, the members of the group appear to identify their 
own accomplishment of a better socioeconomic class and demonstrate their 
attitude of the old elitem seeing ‘the new rich’ as outsiders in the old elite cul- 
tural worlds. 

The above extracts suggest that the Cosmopolitans positioned themselves 
as a group of the privileged Chinese self, i.e. an oppositional community in 
contrast to both the working-class of the host society and the new rich Chinese 
visitors. In line with Coupland’s (1999) analysis of ‘Othering’, through such 
comparisons the Cosmopolitans were able to represent themselves as well-off 
cultural elites and exclude those of ‘the new rich’ Chinese and the jealous Ger- 
mans. Their claims about the lack of economic success of the working-class 
host society and the downplaying of the Chinese new rich both imply that cul- 
ture and economy played a significant role in this group. Very similarly to the 
Networkers, these extracts seem to be examples of the Cosmopolitans’ flexible 
moves, between and frequently changing feelings towards, different subject 
communities. Through these moves, the Cosmopolitans were able to negotiate 
differences (Papastergiadis 2000) and forge their ‘third place’ subjectivity 
(Hall 1996) as old cultural elites of the Chinese migrant community. Their 
group was therefore different to local working-class Germans and rude Chi- 
nese visitors. However, it appears that in comparing themselves to different 
oppositional sociocultural communities, the Cosmopolitans were bold about 
their cultural elite self-positioning and their financial success. This concurs 
with previous discussions regarding the groups’ higher socioeconomic and cul- 
tural status and positions presented at the beginning of this chapter. 


5.4.2.3 Sharing feelings and private topics 


Like the Networker group in the previous chapter, another way for the mem- 
bers of this group to illustrate their close friendship and group solidarity was 
through frequently sharing their feelings and private topics. The fieldnotes de- 
scribe how the members shared private topics such as health problems, ageing 
problems, marital issues and family relationship matters. In the following in- 
terview extract, Fanny reveals the importance of such emotional sharing with 
other members of the group for her: 
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Extract 5.14 ‘(these friends) are a very important part of life’ 
K = Interviewer, F = Fanny 

OK: MAX, REN ACHE 
so, these friends are quite important 


OF A, ARA... THAR ES, EP eA “PEAK 7F MIE 8 QB, Fr Wait ze 
i, EEE — oY, PORTE IX, RA EA A SEBS TH 
IAA, RERE, RRHH, HRT AT, DET HY RE, be teri se AE ALTA FY, R 
HAZ, IBZ AE A HE, HSER OR, re DS T , E FTE PRs, — 

JIE I, AER BS 


yes, of course (important), especially in a foreign country, in China, the old saying is, that a 
close neighbour is better than a distant relative, so, (the friends) are a very important part of 
life, like I am here, I can’t call home whenever something happens, talking to my parents, to 
my sister (or) to my brother, it is impossible, for instance, when something happens between 
my husband and me,, (I) talk to friends, no matter for what, once speak it out, talk through it 
(with friends) and good friends comfort you, (everything is) settled with just few sentences, 
(it’s) really very important. 


The interview question presented in the extract solely concerns the importance 
of friendship with the members of the group. Fanny consequently confirms the 
interview question through utterances, such as, ‘yes’, ‘of course’ and ‘for sure’ 
at the beginning of her sentences (turn 2). Without being asked for examples 
related to the matter of emotional support, Fanny voluntarily speaks about the 
sharing of her marital problems with her friends in the group in order to support 
her claim of the importance of the friendships (turn 2). Through this she 
apepars to emphasise the importance of sharing feelings and private topics in 
order to sustain the participants’ friendship and solidarity. This seems to be 
consistent with Coates’s (1996, 1997) studies showing that sharing personal 
experiences is one of the key features of female friendships. 


5.4.2.4 The nature of the friendship 


The above-discussed subthemes all show that there was a solid sense of be- 
longing and trust in the group and that the participants were close friends. Such 
close friendship was maintained not only during their gatherings on Saturdays 
in the school setting, but also outside the school setting. Like the Networkers, 
the data suggest that the members of this group also formed and maintained 
close interactions and close contact beyond the school setting through regularly 
calling each other, organising gatherings and participating in their group activ- 
ities. The fieldnotes and interaction data indicate that the participants regularly 
gathered for lunch or dinner, sometimes including all family members. They 
often met for clothes shopping as well as for special parties or events. 

So far, all the subthemes seem to demonstrate close friendship and firm 
group solidarity formed through the Cosmopolitans’ intensive interactions 
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both inside and outside the Chinese complementary school setting. While the 
data feature cooperative, helpful and bounded intra-group social relations 
formed through looking after each other and their family members, helping one 
another when needed and sharing details of their private lives, it also suggests 
a strong exclusion of lower socioeconomic and cultural groups through the 
members’ overt references to their sense of the privileged Chinese self. This 
suggests the participants of this group positioned themselves as a part of the 
more superior social group in comparison to the working-class Germans and 
the New Rich Chinese. 


5.4.3 Engagement with the local Chinese community 


The third main theme relates to the Cosmopolitans’ engagement with the local 
Chinese community. In this section, I concentrate on the key subthemes that 
are most significantly related to their social relations and status: (a) engage- 
ment with Hua Hua School; (b) Organising and participating in community 
gatherings and events; and (c) gossiping about the predominant community 
members. 


5.4.3.1 Engagement with Hua Hua School 


This section illustrates the ways in which the participants were involved with 
the school. This appears to revolve around active engagement and enthusiastic 
emotional support. The fieldwork data suggest that the members were contin- 
uously involved with the school, for example through collecting tuition fees, 
writing articles for the school newspaper, organising and helping with the 
school summer trip, maintaining the school facilities and taking over classes 
for absent teachers. The following interview demonstrates Fanny’s support of 
Hua Hua School: 


Extract 5.15: ‘the Chinese school needs all of us’ 
K= the researcher, F = Fanny 
DK: HARANE 
why were you invited (to the Embassy event) 


(2)F: HARDERE PC REE EIR, BEA Be 28 E AEE.. BATE E Se, 
Sew), EA, FES AN A Sy HE TT A, PC BEE SE KR TE, EEE 
AR, RET, EEE, REIT BART, AB eS hl Ais, Loe AE BR ENT — A, 
CBU BEL, ATIC BER, FS AT EAS EI HE AATA AS 


because we mainly (provide) help in the Chinese school, every time we help to collect tuition 
fees, they (the director and school manager) are (working) for free, just think (about it), it is 
indeed not easy for these people, so, so, the Chinese school needs all of us, needs (our) un- 
derstanding, I think, needs (our) understanding, if you do not understand, do not accept them, 


R] 


ear 
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it seems an easy thing to do, coming to the school and thinking you guys are collecting money 
for it, actually, you don’t know these people , (the director and manager) are expecting noth- 
ing in return. 


In the above interview extract, Fanny explains that the reason for her invitation 
to a community event held by the Chinese Embassy in BCity is that she regu- 
larly helps Hua Hua School (turn 2), suggesting that part of her involvement 
with the local Chinese community results from the engagement with the Chi- 
nese school. She goes on to explain why she is always at the school to help 
through expressing her deep compassion and understanding of those who run 
the school for free (turn 2). Fanny appears to identify two groups of people 
involved with the school: ‘we’ (turn 2), referring to the parents who were help- 
ing, and ‘they’ (turn 2), referring to the school management who were working 
for free. She then unifies the two groups through the utterances ‘all of us’ (turn 
2), indicating the shared responsibility of both parties. By referring to herself 
as part of ‘all of us’ who were needed by the school, she highlights her close 
engagement with the school. Noticeably, while Fanny emphasises her sympa- 
thy and compassion towards the school and the people who run it, she also 
implies a closely intertwined connection between their engagement with the 
school and the local Chinese community. 


5.4.3.2 Organising and participating in community gatherings and events 


Another significant way for the members to engage with the local Chinese 
community was through participating in and organising high-status BCity Chi- 
nese community events, which usually took place in various concert halls, clas- 
sic restaurants, prominent community members’ private houses or other meet- 
ing places. There was a considerable involvement in the Chinese community 
cultural activities in which the members of the group took the role of host, 
organiser and evaluator, such as, submitting articles for local Chinese commu- 
nity newspapers, hosting literature events and evaluating community films and 
novels. It is particularly noticeable that during the group interactions, the par- 
ticipants seemed to provide overt references to their intensive engagement in 
exclusive community activities, such as the events held by the Chinese Em- 
bassy and the Chinese culture centre in BCity. The following extract presents 
such an example: 


Extract 5.16: ‘the Mayor’s culture event’ 


“Today, when I entered the office, Fanny and Snow were chatting with other members of the 
group about the cultural event hosted by the ambassador of the Chinese Embassy they went 
to on last Saturday’ (fieldnote b.14). 
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In Extract 5.16, the references to the event, the organiser and the new ambas- 
sador seem to function as ‘name-dropping’ (Jay 1990), which appears to serve 
the following two purposes: firstly, name-dropping functions as an effort to 
make oneself appear to be more important; secondly, it appears to accelerate 
the building of rapport with the people around. Thus, it seems plausible that on 
the one hand, the members of the group were actively engaged with the Chi- 
nese community’s high-status events, and on the other hand, they took ad- 
vantage of such experiences in order to present important self-images to one 
another and position themselves within the high level of social hierarchy, thus 
sustaining their group membership. 


5.4.3.3 Gossiping about predominant community members 


Another significant way for the members of the Cosmopolitan group to display 
their engagement with the local Chinese community was through gossiping 
about Chinese community elites. Jones (1980) claims that gossip carries the 
social function of the maintenance of unities, morals and values of social 
groups. The data of this group show that the participants often gossiped about 
prominent community individuals, such as local Chinese business elites, fa- 
mous BCity-based Chinese artists, well-known writers and well-established 
BCity-based Chinese academics, through which the Cosmopolitans appeared 
to demonstrate their close social connections with local BCity elites. Extract 
5.17 is one of the examples: 


Extract 5.17 ‘she has got the best prize’ 


Ko = Kong, F = Fanny, I = Inger 

(1) F: Waa ES AEM, I ER T e, PRUE AR 

she is Lia, she has also won awards, why didn’t you say it 

DE RBA, REME T, BAR, RAR, FE 

ah, she is Lia, I told him (Hong), of course I did, I introduced her by saying, the painter, Lia?? 
(3)Ko: EMAK 

what kind of prize 

(OF: MEW, MAA, A OS TUS PTI) ET, MEAN 


you didn’t say, you said nothing, you just said (the last few words were unclear) and you 
were done, she has won the first prize 


The above extract describes a situation in which Fanny, Kong and Inger gossip 
about a famous BCity-based Chinese artist who they met at the school office. 
The artist was a friend of Inger’s who had been introduced to the rest of the 
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group, and who had left the director’s office right before the extract took place. 
Although Fanny didn’t recognise the artist immediately, she still appears to be 
familiar with the artist’s accomplishments as she recalls the name and the art- 
ist’s achievement (turnl). Thus, Fanny seems to display her knowledge and 
awareness in the high-status community circle as well as her taste in art. Inger 
mirrors Fanny’s name-dropping by repeating the painter’s name and positively 
identifying the famous artist (turn 2), showing her close relationship with the 
artist in front of the rest of the group members. 

While, the above extracts indicate the group members’ intensive engage- 
ment with the Chinese complementary school, highlighting the active roles 
played by the Cosmopolitans and the dominant status they occupy at the 
school, the data also appear to reveal their close relationships with the elite 
Chinese circle in BCity, indicating the significant social positions the partici- 
pants occupied in the BCity Chinese community. It appears that through their 
Saturday interactions, in which they exchanged experiences of leading com- 
munity events and gossiped about other community high achievers, the Chi- 
nese complementary school not only provided a space for the members of this 
group to engage with the school management, but also with the predominant 
local Chinese community. 

It is particularly noticeable that the data suggest an intertwined connection 
between the Cosmopolitans’ active roles at the school and significant involve- 
ment with the local BCity Chinese community. It seems that through their close 
involvement with the prevalent BCity Chinese circle, the Cosmopolitans were 
able to build their rapport with one another and sustain their membership of 
the group. 


5.4.4 Engagement with local German society 


The Cosmopolitans were deeply involved with the local German society in 
various ways. Their engagement with local German society consists of four 
subthemes: (a) the local German crowd; (b) welfare and institutional 
knowledge; (c) local cultural experiences; and (d) the interpretation of German 
culture and values. 


5.4.4.1 The local German crowd - the circle of social elites 


All fieldnotes, interaction and interview data suggest that interactions between 
the members of this group and the local German community took place in both 
their private and professional lives. The group members had close contacts 
with local Germans in their professional lives. The fieldnotes show that the 
participants often shared their experiences of attending work-related German 
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events, seminars and conferences. It also records the Cosmopolitans’ numer- 
ous business contacts with important German business people, such as Snow’s 
constant business connections with local German government involving the 
Minister of Culture and Fanny’s frequent contacts with leading German IT 
companies, where she mingled with the senior management of famous German 
international companies (fieldnote b.10). 

In their private lives, the main participants Nancy, Inger, Ling and Snow 
were all married or had been previously married to Germans who were mostly 
well-established in their careers. The fieldnotes also report that the members 
were often familiar with each other’s German sponsors. During their interac- 
tions, it is particularly noticeable that the Cosmopolitans repeatedly demon- 
strated their close relationship to some distinguished local Germans. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from a conversation between Fanny and Snow, in which 
Snow told an anecdote about her attempt at matchmaking involving one of her 
well-established single German friends and a peripheral group member: 


Extract 5.18: ‘he used to be a politician in the BCity government’ 


S = Snow 


S: RMA RRA, BART, RERE ETES, KARR, AT, tE 
HE.. BE K, DRL a (te EERI GSA REN, BLEUE TR, th... 
Bricht Kae, AIS, ARMEE, AR, EEA HR, BRL ATS TAIN, 
BI AIRS B MERU WA AULA TE i ER EFF A 


just the person I have talked about, that one, he used to be in the BCity government, you 
know, tall, very, very good-looking, because every year, he, in BCity film festival, he is the 
one, when the stars come down, he, he is the first one to welcome the stars (on behalf of the 
BCity government), he is, is, is the one whom Tingting?? was so obsessed about, I introduced 
him to Tingting before, cos I have known him for a very long time, I am also very familiar 
with his ex-wife. 


In the above extract, Snow seems to reveal her close contact with a German 
friend who occupies a high status in the host BCity society by declaring the 
German friend’s occupation in BCity government and his role in BCity film 
festival, through which Snow seems to display her close connections within 
the circle of German cultural elitists. The data also presents a picture in which 
Snow implies her effort in establishing a connection between her elite German 
friend and a peripheral member of the group. 


5.4.4.2 Welfare and institutional knowledge — dealing with the system 


The data seems to indicate that one way for the members of this group to en- 
gage with German society was to obtain and share their knowledge of German 
institutions and the welfare system. Such topics cover any subject from grocery 
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shopping tips, exchanging experiences of opticians and purchasing train tick- 
ets, to legal issues, such as employee contracts, customs and tax regulations, 
German commerce law and migrant working policy, to social welfare 
knowledge regarding the German medical system, retirement regulations and 
pension issues, as well as religion. The following extract presents an example 
of participants sharing information about immigration working law and medi- 
cal care. 


Extract 5.19: ‘in the contract, it must be clear about the reason’ 

F = Fanny, S = Snow, Pj = Peripheral member Jo 

DE (SEEM RATER PLA, HARE LA, ER“ 
for instance, if we want to find a worker, not necessarily a worker, find an 
(2) PJ: JAZAR 

office worker 


OF: DARA, RIMM, THERE DS tr, MB bes atts, WAT 
AABN, PATE A DERE 


right, an office worker, according to the law we shall, especially I need to apply for legal 
documents for him/(her), then will he (immigration officer) think, why don’t you find a Ger- 
man, or why don’t you find a person from the EU 


OS: Rene RAS MK 
that is the immigration officer will ask you (why) 


OF: X, ARSA EES AT AEE, AE AE RR AR, EEE 
ERE AUTH EIZE Al. AE ABE a ANE AB, fl AR a IE A 


right, it, in his/her contract, it must be clearly written, because of my business relations with 
China, (I need someone) who is able to communicate with Chinese, but if you do not write 
it down, he will probably not give you the legal permission 


In this interaction, Fanny and Snow try to support a peripheral member’s busi- 
ness by sharing information about preparing contracts for migrant workers, 
since Jo was in the process of hiring some migrant employees. This is one of 
the examples where the Cosmopolitans shared legal and institutional 
knowledge and gave advice about dealing with the system in the host country. 
The following extract presents a similar situation in which the participants try 
to gain access to the best medical care in a playful tone. 


Extract 5.20: ‘the crying baby gets the milk’ 


F = Fanny, I = Inger, S = Snow 

DF: KHRERUE RERE, FEE ES EA Wh, 
especially here, it’s my feeling is, in Germany, it’s the crying baby gets the milk 
(2) 1: I 
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ah 

GE: SHANA YE 

the crying baby gets the milk 

(AS: È 

haha 

(5)F: Rei, KARA, RE Yh 

for example, when I went (to the doctor), I told him/her 
(6)S: RT eee 

right, right, exactly 

(7) F: MEDENE, BOWE AE 

Just cursing the parents, my mom has stomach cancer 


(8)S: HB 


mhm 
OF: FAUNA AEN 
it is hereditary in my family 
(10) S: WA XX 


mhm, right, right 

ADF: AB SLR, LEER A HL, XE 

then fill in the form with whatever, for instance, breast cancer, right 
(12)S: HS ERETT 

he/she will check up on you right away 


(13)F: BEME, RR no, no, no, no, no, 427é no 


check up right away, but I was ticking all with no, no, no, no, all are no 


(14)S: ZIERT 


all (of the doctors will) leave you there 


In this extract, the Fanny, Inger and Snow speak about the possibility of having 
a thorough medical check-up. Fanny’s use of the metaphor ‘the crying baby 
gets the milk’ (turn 1) suggests that complaining to the doctor guarantees a 
thorough medical check-up in Germany.Tips, such as giving fake family his- 
tories of cancer, are shared in order to receive a more meticulous cancer check- 
up than one would normally be entitled to (turn 5, 7, 9, 11). The laughter, min- 
imal responses, the repetition and the co-construction of meaning (turn 6, 8, 
10, 12, 13, 14) portray a picture of a cooperative interaction (Coates, 1996) in 
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a sassy and playful tone, through which the participants are able to learn infor- 
mation on how to gain access to the best medical care in Germany. 


5.4.4.3 Local cultural experiences — musem, concert and literature 


The third way for the Cosmopolitans to engage with the local BCity society 
was through their sophisticated experiences of German culture. Like some of 
the Networkers, the Cosmopolitans appeared to participate in many of the cul- 
tural activities available in BCity. During the group interactions, the members 
shared stories of their local cultural experiences, such as exotic food shopping, 
watching non-mainstream films, learning Spanish and German, attending con- 
certs, visiting galleries, cooking food and reading books together. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the interview with Snow in which she describes her cul- 
tural engagement with her European friends:*4 


Extract 5.21: ‘we go to museums, concerts and cinemas together’ 


K = the researcher, S = Snow 

(1) K: ABATE AS, ECB DET ACER DL, BEI ER AH BOT SLE AE ABE, A 
RE 
so they for you, for example, for your now, what effect do these friends have on your life 
now 


DS: R, HARKEMA, ERX Ee A A SC, RE IK EN, 
Feit Aa BE ST APR, ei 


I, firstly I think, for example, Italian culture, or the local customs, I feel I’d like to know 
these, right 


(3)K: Mm 


mhm 


OS:  RRMARIR, ABTA AE ABE RE, BUTE AE BE ARE, 
Bl... EAE BU, PRN TE, ARE, mM, EB SR A ER eT, ARNE 
RE, tk CRORE, BLA DMG KAA TE BES TH NR PE EL Pe, th T 
ET — FORD AAR AS, EAT ARE A, BREE CHR, IR, SE RE AE ATI AR 
MMT, PRESS, SOTERA H, RB TEAS BEE HI. 


we start with food, because that’s what we do each time, we get together at 10:30 a.m. or 
11:00 a.m., uh, no matter whose home we are at we cook for the host, then after the meal, 
we learn together, haha, it’s that German (friend) that gives us, gives us the German lessons, 
(he) finds some articles to read, that is to say while reading German, we also learn about each 
other’s local customs, it’s a slow learning process, you, you have dinner together at the host’s 
house, you will (learn other culture), anyway, during the chat, I think it’s a good way 


34 Th her interview, Snow stated that many of her friends are local Europeans, including Ger- 


mans, Spanish, and English. 
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OK: aie Al EtA 
what else do they do with you together 
(6)S: RA, FAN iA, RA RST, B, HF h 


ah, we together, we go to museums together, we go to concerts together, also cinema and so 
on 


To answer my question about the role Snow’s friends play in her life in Ger- 
many, Snow pinpoints her friends’ European cultural influence on her (turn 2). 
Interestingly, she then describes their routine of gathering, which includes lo- 
cal cultural experiences such as cooking food together, reading German litera- 
ture, chatting about culture (turn 4), going to museums, visiting concerts and 
watching films (turn 6), through which Snow seems to reveal her sophisticated 
circle of friends and her fine taste in local cultural experiences. 


5.4.4.4 Interpreting and performing German culture 
Interpreting local German culture, values and politics 


Similarly to the Networkers, the members of this group often interpreted local 
German culture, values and traditions. In particular, they frequently shared 
opinions about German political current affairs and social developments. For 
instance, the following extract demonstrates how some members interpreted a 
significant political incident in recent German history: 


Extract 5.22 ‘the president resigned’ 


W = Wendy, G = Gu, H = Hoo, F = Fanny, I = Inger, Kg = Kong, Pb = a peripheral partici- 
pant, Bob 


DW: RERE EIKEN., Wi, BSR TH ARE, BEN Ue Et 
T, ke Se, BIT MERA ILA w, BSF BT 


I was listening to the radio yesterday morning, (it) said, said that the prosecutor, the prose- 
cutor began to investigate him, it was in the morning, in the evening my daughter came home 
and said the president resigned 


DH: BERN, PPRT 
resigning is a must, resigned at noon 
(3) F: Ce a ug 
resigned at noon 

HG t~, H-Z AthHAN 
11:00 am, between 11:00 and12:00 o’clock, he announced 
(5) I: MEL, ABT T, REITER Ut, MAUER 
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oh, it is correct, from the very beginning I have said that he must resign 
(JH: XTR, Abe 
right, in the morning he has already 


(Kg: Abk 


he is 
HG A, N, ee 
he is so corny, he’s corny, he’s like 

(9)Pb: SE, WAC, ARE (SE) 
right, that is correct, he is corny (laughter) 


(LOH: ADS, BRIN, OBERT AAR ERY, BARERA, BEA, BE, TL 
cit 


cause, cause, you know according to the law, no one can fire him, no one, none, he can only 
resign himself 


GDW: REE Ae VE, HEAR NI Gis IAB DENE 

in the end, it was said that he got the immunity 

(12)Kge: HEN BOHRER, BER UE RA 

he (the prosecutor) did it just to get rid of that immunity, because they wanted to prosecute 
him 

(13)G: LAE BURT BR Bre, ALAS AS DK E A PARR Boe ZS EH DFE eS A IS NER Sis BEL 
W, Qa ES eth, (1 RURAL, MI AE EIER, BAAR TER, 
MAME ENERE, KAAR RA AS SEI, RD, KRA CAE 
it was that the prosecutor’s office, the prosecutor’s office of the district he lived in was there 
before, (it) applied to cancel his immunity, then investigated him officially, it (the prosecu- 
tor’s office) had to submit the application to the parliament, once the application was sub- 
mitted, which was submitted yesterday, now the parliament must approve the application, 


cause, there is no reason for not approving the application, it has already, everyone has been 
here 


(4F: THREE T 
it has already had evidence 


(15)H: FE, SEB LES, ABS cdu, csu MLE TE IR EEF IE EH th 
T, RM EASA UE, Th HS SE i FAS ER Se EE EER, A tp 
we 


once the application was approved, it is in fact that, CDU, CSU, the two parties could no 
longer shelter him, in fact it is said that, the reason for letting the prosecutor's office submit 
the application was in fact to prepare for his resignation, no one can do anything about it any 
more 
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In this extract, the members discuss the resignation of the German president, 
Christian Wulff, following a presumed corruption scandal. The interaction be- 
gins with Wendy mentioning the resignation (turn 1), followed by Hu and Gu’s 
confirmation (turn 2, 4). Fanny wishes to know more about the developments 
at the time of the declaration, and therein shows her awareness of the political 
incident (turn 3). Thus, the first part of the interaction (turn 1-4) performs the 
function of introducing the news as the topic and drawing attention to the po- 
litical scandal, suggesting the members’ interest and involvement in the host 
society’s politics. From turn 5, the interaction shifts from this presentation to 
an evaluation and analysis of the incident. This begins with the participants 
saying that the president must resign (turn 5, 6, 7), is followed by their disap- 
proval of the delayed resignation (turn 8, 9), and ends with the revelation of 
the reason for the president’s delay in the process (turn 10, 11, 12, 13), with an 
emphasis on the president’s isolated political situation (turn 14, 15). Therefore, 
the second part of the interaction (turn 5-15) functions as an evaluation and 
review of the news through which the participants analyse the legal and polit- 
ical forces behind the scandal as well as the legal strategy of the prosecution. 

The extract seems to suggest the participants’ interests in current political 
affairs, their sensitivities towards mainstream societal political issues, as well 
as their analytical capabilities in regard to German politics. In summary, on the 
one hand, the interaction is suggestive of the intensity of the participants’ en- 
gagement with the German legal and political system. On the other hand, it 
also implies that the participants position themselves as part of German society 
and thus are entitled to make pronouncements about German politicians. 


Performing local German tradition 


The members’ engagement with the host society was also presented through 
performing local German traditions. For example, the following extract is 
about adopting and performing German Christmas traditions: 


Extract 5.23 ‘it’s Christmas present time soon, it is time to go shopping soon’ 


H = Hoo, I = Inger, N = Nancy, F = Fanny 

DH SR BESR WEST FLAY IN ABET, SOR BU SE ASI T 

it’s Christmas present time soon, it is time to go shopping soon 

DE HF, SUPE eA a BK AL T 

that’s right, now there are many people out shopping, starting to buy presents 


(3)N: XF 


that’s right, 
(F: KR, MEB EARE T 
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right, right, right, it’s Christmas soon 
GL MERTER, AF OK URI, ABE BANAR, 


it’s just that children are difficult, the older they get the more difficult they are, all about 
electronic devices 


(6)F: ARS, iPod tay 
many friends around (them get), iPod or something 


(NL: MARRKAEN, MBER, Da, WEEE LM, DAFA 
1, 2,3, 4,5 ^ Wunsch, XAR E, GB, BIKA BAL, MET, EPI. 


= 


and whatever you buy, it’s all are these things, you say children, the point is, children have 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 wishes, all these wishes, (they) want to have, have so many gifts, you send one 
gift, then two gifts. 


In extract 5.23, the upcoming Christmas season and the season’s tradition of 
sending Christmas gifts is discussed. The development of the interaction sug- 
gests that following and performing Christmas traditions is quite important for 
the members of the group. The talk shows no indication of ‘Othering’ (Cou- 
pland, 1999) and no attempt to attach a German ‘label’ to Christmas, which 
suggests that the participants take the festival’s traditions for granted. Instead 
of talking about the most important German festival and its tradition as outsid- 
ers, the participants fully adopt an insider’s view of Christmas. This standpoint 
is firstly suggested by Hoo’s statement about the Christmas season and present 
time, functioning as a reminder for himself and the rest of the group to buy 
Christmas presents (turn 1), and secondly by Ling’s direct use of a children’s 
Christmas wish list in a German traditional manner.’ This is reformulated in 
Mandarin in turn 6: ‘each child has 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 wishes’ (R FZ 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, & FA Z). It is finally demonstrated by Inger, Nancy and Fanny’s confir- 
mation of Hoo’s initial reminder through their minimal responses and utter- 
ances in turns 2, 3 and 4. The extract shows that Christmas is important to them 
and their children in particular, suggesting this group of Chinese migrants has 
extensively adopted traditions of the host society during their time in Germany. 

In the above extracts, the Cosmopolitans seem to present their elite circle 
of German friends and associates, their sufficient knowledge of the host soci- 
ety’s welfare and legal system and their sophisticated experiences of German 
culture, as well as their entitlement in the realm of German traditions and pol- 
itics. This is suggestive of their familiarity with German cultural and social 
matters and their solid social status in the host society. The data suggest that 
the Cosmopolitans were extensively engaged with the host German society. 
These engagements enabled the members to maintain and sustain powerful re- 
sources through their elite German circle, exchanging legal information and 


35 Tt indicates German tradition of children having a ‘Wunschzettel zu Weihnachten’ (Christmas 


wish list). 
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gaining cultural capital, which in turn allowed them to access greater social 
and economic capital. In particular, there is an unconcealed display of host 
culture and political experience among the members of the group, which seems 
to support a theory of the class-based nature of taste. 


5.4.5 The navigation of parenthood 


Similarly to the Networkers, the members of the Cosmopolitan group spent a 
substantial amount of time communicating about parental issues, such as shar- 
ing anecdotes about their children and giving parenting advice. This theme in- 
cludes the following two subthemes: (a) engaging with their children’s growth 
and development; and (b) improving their children’s educational chances. 


5.4.5.1 Engaging with their children’s growth and development 


At the time of the fieldwork most of the Cosmopolitans’ children were adoles- 
cents. As a result, the parents’ engagement with their children mainly revolved 
around the matter of youth development. The participants often shared their 
experiences of their children's adolescent development and gave each other 
advice. For instance, the fieldnotes record discussions about the rules of ex- 
pense for their teen children, anecdotes of sharing private youth topics with 
their children and encouragement of their children’s friendships. The following 
extract presents an interaction between Fanny and Ling: 


Extract 5.24: ‘moms shouldn’t get involved in it’ 
F = Fanny, L = Ling 
OF: ARR TPS ACESR IAL, X kieh, RA YS 


she has found a boyfriend in the United States, and also younger than her, it is out of my 
hands 


OL RENT 


j 


it is out of our hands 

(3) F: ALA AUR EZRA DR, (REF, REJILLA, a 
because she is serious about it, very, serious about it, then 
OL WBA TF 
moms couldn’t get involved in it 

OFE: BASF, RARE 

couldn't get involved in it, I can only give some advice 


(6)L: MÆ 
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that is right 

DFE: WKY 

sigh, grown up 

OL: KYRA TYE, BGUXRAK WEA T, REM) 


not able to control the older ones, mine is not older but (I'm) still not able to control her, dear 


In this extract, both participants’ statements concern the young love of their 
adolescent children. Fanny's initial statement about her adolescent daughter’s 
long-distance younger boyfriend explores her concern over the difficulties the 
daughter's relationship might face (turn 1). However, she ends the sentence 
with the utterance ‘(I’m) unable to control’ (turn 1), thereby showing her re- 
luctant acceptance of her daughter’s relationship and revealing her way of deal- 
ing with the children’s development. 

Ling aligns herself with Fanny through her repetition of Fanny’s utterances 
‘unable to control’ (turn 2). Ling’s later statement that ‘moms shouldn't get 
involved in it’ (turn 4) shows that Ling has a similarly relatively liberal attitude 
towards their children’s love interests. They then reinforce their similar paren- 
tal approaches through Fanny's repetition of the utterances ‘shouldn’t get in- 
volved in it’ (turn 5) and Ling’s minimal response ‘that’s right’ (turn 6). The 
last two lines may reveal the participants’ genuine concern for their children’s 
development and the utterances ‘sigh’ (turn 7) and ‘dear’ (turn 8) might mask 
their anxieties about not being involved in all parts of their children’s lives. 

The above extract seems to depict a picture in which the participants not 
only shared their parental experiences of dealing with their late teenage chil- 
dren’s love issues but also the participants’ understandings for each other in 
terms of the difficulties they face towards their children’s on-going, develop- 
ing independence. 


5.4.5.2 Spending time with their children 


Slightly different from the data of the members of the Networker group who 
advised one another to spend more time with their children, data of the Cos- 
mopolitans suggest the members accompanied their children for various leisure 
activities. For instance, the fieldnotes show that while Ling went to a popular 
rock concert with her teenage daughter, Fanny spent extensive time with her 
daughter during the Christmas holidays when they went shopping for clothes, 
as well as to the cinema and to classic concerts. 

So far, I have briefly presented some data relating to the participants’ en- 
gagement in constructing their parenthood during their group interactions at 
the Chinese complementary school. In common with the members of the Net- 
workers, the Cosmopolitans were engaged in their children’s development and 
growth through sharing experiences with one another and giving advice to each 
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other. In particular, their liberal view towards their children’s young love sug- 
gested that they had a Western approach towards dealing with such issues com- 
pared to the traditional Chinese values, in which parental approval was vital 
for young couples. The activities that they shared with their children, such as 
visiting classic concerts and going to museums, not only implied their high 
socioeconomic status and cultural sophistication but also appeared to show 
their effort in participating in their children’s activities and cultivating the chil- 
dren’s cultural tastes. 


5.4.6 Business and job opportunities 


Similarly to the Networkers, the theme of business and job opportunities arose 
during the interactions of the Cosmopolitans. Firstly, as actively engaged as 
the Networkers, the Cosmopolitans were deeply involved with one another’s 
business and career development. For example, fieldnotes recorded that during 
their visits to the school, Snow and Gu constantly discussed their shared pro- 
jects, Fanny supported Snow with her office administration tasks, and Snow, 
Nancy and Ling delivered a great deal of business information to the group. 
The following extract is one example of Snow and Gu’s new project together: 


Extract 5.25: ‘new state-funded project’ 


‘Today, during my interview with Snow, Gu came to discuss a new project related to a Bei- 
jing-BCity culture exchange programme, which is founded by both capital city governments’ 
(Fieldnote b.13). 


The above extract seems to reveal that both Gu and Snow were involved in a cross-culture 
project funded by BCity and Beijing governments respectively and they had been invited to 
submit the project soon. This is one of the examples of the participants work together for 
their business. 


Secondly, the participants of this group also support each other’s family mem- 
bers regarding professional and business matters. For instance, one interview 
with Fanny was briefly interrupted, since Inger wanted to issue a quick dinner 
invitation to Fanny. After Inger left, I ask Fanny if they are having dinner to- 
gether as they always do, but Fanny’s answer reveals a different reason for 
Inger’s invitation: 


Extract 5.26: ‘I helped her oldest son for a business matter’ 


F: RE T WK LTH HER, AARAA ENE, FEE IBS 
BEI, PRATT BEBE TRENIE KIE, DER, EF DUAL Zh SE 
WF, RIETAN, WH ALOR HR FIE 


I helped her oldest son with a business matter, cause, the upstairs of my company building 
used to, mainly the top floor was on let, I mentioned (Inger’s son wanted to rent it) to the 
owner of the building and let them negotiate, they should get the deal, as for when to imple- 
ment, I don’t know, she came to show her appreciation 
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The brief extract above describes an incident in which Fanny makes business 
contact for Inger’s son in order to help him rent business space. On this occa- 
sion, it appears that the deal has been successfully closed; hence Inger wants 
to invite Fanny for dinner to show her gratitude. This example is indicative of 
the connection, noted by Bian (2001), between Chinese people’s social eating 
culture and their construction of Guanxi capital, in which business deals are 
sealed and personal favours are exchanged. 

More examples of deep business connections between the Cosmopolitans 
and their family members are recorded in the fieldnotes, which are profoundly 
attached to their weekly interactions at the school, often intertwined with other 
activities among them. For instance, during one lunch gathering at the direc- 
tor’s office, Zoe (a peripheral member) brought up a question of a business 
contract and other members coached her about the contract details. Numerous 
similar examples are recorded in the interaction data and fieldnotes. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from an interview conducted with Ling: 


Extract 5.27: ‘she is always there to help me, really, you have no idea’ 
L = Ling, K = the researcher 

(DL: WAER, FLAY, (RAB Ae 

she is always there to help me, really, you have no idea 

DK: WH, WFR T 

tell (me), what has (she) done 

GL: AS, NEN KAREL REIN... 


too much (to tell), but she is always there to support... 


In Extract 5.27, Ling briefly sketches the extraordinary help and endless sup- 
port she has received from Fanny for her business in Germany. When I ask her 
to tell me more about it (turn 2), she claims that Fanny has provided so much 
help it is impossible to go into detail (turn 3), suggesting the profound and 
endless help offered by Fanny for Ling’s career. 

In this section, I have briefly introduced some interactions of this group 
regarding their business developments and job opportunities and presented a 
few extracts of various situations where the participants were involved with 
each other's businesses, offered information and supported one another. Simi- 
larly to the members of the Networkers, their support for each other covered 
various areas and fields of business, from initial state-funded projects to intro- 
ducing new customers and helping to rent offices, demonstrating their business 
interactions with one another as well as the various and rich business resources 
the group owns. These seem to be examples of the exchanging between social 
capital and economic capital whereby the social interactions within a particular 
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group enhance the possibility of individuals’ economic gains. In addition, ex- 
tracts 5.28 and 5.29 seem to demonstrate Fanny’s reputation as a means of 
access to various resources and a kind helper, which is consistent with Lin’s 
(1998, 2001a) assertion that the generation of Guanxi capital lies in one's rep- 
utation as a bridge to resources and a generous favour giver. 

In this chapter, I have introduced the main participants of the Cosmopoli- 
tan group, all of whom were raised in major cities in China, and who mostly 
shared similar superior family and educational backgrounds. In the next chap- 
ter, I will present the data of the Marginalised, analyse the themes which 
emerged from their interactions, and consider the social marginalisation within 
the interactions between different parent groups in Hua Hua School. 
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6 The Marginalised 


6.1 Introduction 


In this chapter I present fieldnotes, audio-recorded spoken interaction and in- 
terview data of the group of parents who usually gathered on Saturday after- 
noons either in the school car park or, if the weather was bad, in the hallway 
of the school building A. This group is largely different from the two groups 
discussed in Chapter 4 and 5, in terms of their regions of origin back in China, 
their family and educational backgrounds, their life and migrant trajectories 
and their current living situations in Germany, in particular, their use of the 
limited available resources (if any) inherent in the parental interactions enabled 
by the Chinese complementary school. 

The members were all born in peasant families in poor rural areas in China, 
had limited educational opportunities both in their country of origin and in 
Germany, and had a low standard of living as well as few material possessions. 
This resulted in their having a marginalised and low social status in the com- 
plementary school, in the BCity migrant Chinese community and in the Ger- 
man host society. I have named this group the Marginalised, since members 
kept a low profile in the school setting and often appeared to be invisible to 
other groups of parents and the school management, as a result of their mar- 
ginalised and low social status in the school. To a large extent, this was a mar- 
ginalized group of individuals who lived on the fringes of both German and 
Chinese society. Many contributed to the ‘underground economy’ (Block 
2006), working in restaurant/take away businesses, and they were invisible in 
many areas of mainstream life. 

However, similarly to the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans, the data 
suggest that the members of the Marginalised group were able to create a 
friendly and harmonious group relationship during their Saturday visits to Hua 
Hua School. The participants engaged with each other and their children on 
similar matters shared by the other two groups, which suggests a certain 
amount of use of the resources linked to the inter-group connections, resem- 
bling Putnam’s notion of bonding social capital (see Chapter 2). 

Nevertheless, unlike the other two groups, it is particularly noticeable that 
the participants of the Maginalised group possessed limited material and tan- 
gible resources and had few social contacts in the host German society. As a 
result, they were only capable of limited use of the poorer resources inherent 
in their inter-group connection, which seems to reflect Bourdieu’s (1986) claim 
that the accumulation of social capital reproduces social inequality, since the 
volume of social capital depends on the volume of the economic and cultural 
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capital possessed by that person and the size of that individual’s social network 
(see Chapter 2). 

Although the group appeared to enjoy friendly and harmonious group re- 
lations when they met on Saturdays, within the Marginalised group data it is 
noted that the members of this group did not keep close connections outside 
the school territory and rarely interacted with the other two groups at the school 
setting, indicating that they were somewhat socially excluded and isolated. 

In the following sections, I first briefly explore the key participants’ per- 
sonal backgrounds, focusing on their family, education and migrant paths. Sec- 
ondly, I depict the scene of the participants forming the group at the school, 
demonstrate their harmonious interaction patterns and loose group relations, as 
well as point out their low status at the school. Then, I draw close attention on 
the themes of their interactions and reveal the similarities and differences of 
the themes between the Marginalised and the other two groups. Finally, I use 
social capital and Guanxi theory as lenses for theorising the data. 


6.2 Overview of the participants 


First, I will briefly introduce the main participants and hope to offer some in- 
sights into the participants’ personal backgrounds. There were six main partic- 
ipants, Tinie, Cancan, Carol, Qingin, Hanna and Sus, along with a number of 
peripheral members whose attendance was less regular. Table 8 below shows 
some brief details of the key participants of the Marginalised. 


6.2.1 The members of the Marginalised 


Table 8: Brief Details of the Key Participants of the Marginalised 

NOC = Number of children; HEQIC = Highest education qualification in 
China; 

HEQIG = Highest education qualification in Germany; OCI = Occupation in 
China; 

POIG = Previous occupation in Germany; COIG = Current occupation in Ger- 
many; 


YOA = Year of arrival in Germany; AOA = Age of arrival 
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6.2.2 Vignettes 


Unlike the previous two groups, most of the Marginalised took quite different 
migrant paths to Germany. As mentioned in Chapter 1, the early settlement of 
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Chinese in Germany can be traced back to the late 19th century with the ma- 
jority of them coming from rural areas of both Canton and Zhejiang provinces 
in China. Most members of this group were born in rural, peasant families from 
these two provinces and they moved to Germany with their parents or relatives, 
who were descendants of the early Chinese settlers in Germany or had connec- 
tions to their settlements. 

Three out of four main participants in this group came to Germany through 
organised relative or village ties? during their adolescence around the years of 
1999 to 2000. This represents a typical path of ‘chain migrations’ in which 
family and social ties play a significant role in the whole migration process 
(Block 2006). After arriving in Germany, the young people’s lives changed 
severely. Cancan, Hanna and Carol had to immediately discontinue their edu- 
cation and worked as waitresses in their relatives’ restaurants for a living. Tinie 
and Sus tried to simultaneously attend school and work in their aunts’ restau- 
rant. However, a year later they dropped out of school and worked as full-time 
waitresses. Such migrant trajectories resonate with traditional ‘labour migra- 
tions’ (Block 2006) of people who normally occupy particular cheap labour 
domains in the host society (Castles and Miller 2009). In the strict sense, some 
of the Marginalised were in fact child labour during their early years in Ger- 
many. This does not represent a typical migrant de-skilling since the partici- 
pants were in their adolescent years and had not built up much for their adult 
lives. However, their migrant paths did not offered them the chance to pursue 
further linguistic and formal education, which is probably the most significant 
factor in their current humble situations. Most of the Marginalised appeared to 
be doomed to a socioeconomic limbo existence in Germany. 

Cancan, Carol, Hanna and Tinie were later married to Chinese migrants 
who worked in the Chinese restaurant business, came from the same region, 
and shared similarly poor family and educational backgrounds, as well as mi- 
grant trajectories, with the participants. At the time of the fieldwork, all main 
participants had children aged from 3 to 10 years old and were full-time house- 
wives financially reliant on their husbands’ limited incomes and social welfare. 
Tinie, who had four daughters, was facing a divorce and living with her chil- 
dren entirely on government aid. 

Qinqin’s story was quite different to the rest of the group. She was from a 
northern city in China, had a Bachelor’s university degree in accounting from 
a university and had worked as an accountant in Beijing before she came to 
BCity. She later married a successful elite business man in Beijing and moved 
to Germany with her husband for a better standard of living and studying en- 
vironment for their future children. During the period of the fieldwork, whilst 
Qingin and her two German-born children were living in BCity, her husband 


36 During the interviews, issues of undocumented migrant paths arose. 
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was commuting monthly between them in Germany and his business in Bei- 
jing, China. Qingin’s story seems to be a typical account of a wealthy Chinese 
‘transnational’ migrant family — a popular phenomenon among successful Chi- 
nese business people, who often send their families abroad to settle perma- 
nently whilst they commute between their business empires in China and fam- 
ilies overseas. This is similar to some of the South Korean ‘wild geese’ trans- 
national families revealed in Park and Lo’s (2012) study, which shows that in 
middle and upper-middle class Korean families, while the fathers are engaged 
with business in Soul, the mothers and children are based in English-speaking 
countries. 

Apart from Qingin, the above vignettes seem to present a picture of a group 
of ‘marginalized labour migrants’ (Block, 2006), in which members shared 
similar trajectories regarding their poor family and educational backgrounds, 
their tough migrant paths to Germany, their struggles with life in the host coun- 
try and their immovable life trajectories in Germany. 


6.2.3 Material possessions and low social status/social isolation 


Except for Qingin, who grew up in a professional family in a mid-sized Chi- 
nese city, the rest of the group members all came from poor, rural, peasant 
families in China with little school education and hoped to come to Germany 
for a more prosperous life (interview data c3, c6). 

One way to understand the social status the group occupied is to look at 
their material possessions. During the fieldwork, I observed that all the partic- 
ipants of this group came to the school with their children either on foot or by 
public transpor, except for Qingin, who drove a luxury SUV to the school. 
Unlike the members of the other two groups, who were all owners of their own 
houses, many of which were located in exclusive areas in BCity, the majority 
of this group lived in rented apartments in areas with higher densities of Chi- 
nese residents from their own provinces except for Qingin who lived in her 
own villa in an exclusive German neighborhood. Interview data also indicate 
that both Carol and Tinie had been receiving child support from the govern- 
ment. 

The above data seem to suggest that life had withheld economic success 
from the lives of most of the members. The following interview extract depicts 
a picture in which Tinie and her four young daughters have a low living stand- 
ard: 


Extract 6.1: ‘neighbours would complain the noise’ 
K = the researcher; T = Tannie 


DT MWANAE spiel platz WA, A ABR AS 


RR EDK, BES GA 


i: 
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sometimes we would meet at a playground, (they) can’t come to my home, if they came to 
my home, there would be too many children, neighbours would complain about the noise 


(2) K: VRIJ LTE HE 


how many bedrooms are there 


(3)T: WN 
two 
(AK: EFB 


is that enough 


OT: EHI, KRURA, ER, RAIN, ERRE, RIE H, BEX 
ERRERA, BER EIK 
it is enough, three elder sisters share one bedroom, the little one and I share one, very com- 


fortable and enough space, just no more children to visit us, or neighbours will complain 
about the noise 


7 


The above extract records a situation in which Tinie and her daughters only 
met with friends in a playground since there was not sufficient room for chil- 
dren to visit them at home. Although Tinie stresses that the flat is enough for 
them, her description of how they share the bedrooms presents a difficult living 
situation at home. Her comments about neighbours’ complaints serve as an 
indication for the poor living standard Tinie and her children are experiencing. 

Another way to look at the group’s low social status is to listen to their 
migrant trajectories. In the following interview extract, Carol illustrates an un- 
der-skilled migrant-working trajectory shared by most of the group members, 
which suggests that their social status, along with their economic status, had 
not changed much since moving to Germany. 


Extract 6.2 ‘we, Chinese all work in restaurants’ 

K = the researcher; C = Carol, the interviewee 

DK MARTH 

have you worked before (in Germany) 

DC ITK 

(D have worked 

GK: MU 

what (did you) do 

(4) C: H, FEA ABC, FATT HE EA KEE e, FB SCAR A, ET el 


ah, (I have) worked in a (Chinese) restaurant, we, Chinese, all work in (Chinese) restaurants. 
(our) German is not so good, right 
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The interview questions are about whether Carol has ever worked and if so, 
what kind of jobs has she done in Germany. Carol responds and gives a further 
explanation of her reason for working in the Chinese canteen business (turn 4): 
‘we, Chinese, all work in (Chinese) restaurants. (our) German language is not 
so good’. Through her use of ‘all’, she suggests that she identifies Chinese 
migrants as one unified group, who only have the chance to work in the service 
areas of Chinese restaurants. She also positions herself with other unskilled 
Chinese restaurant workers through her use of ‘we’. Such an assumption re- 
flects her limited social life circle within the large Chinese community in BCity. 
Her understanding of the Chinese people’s poor position in Germany and the 
picture of her imagined Chinese community, focusing on Chinese migrants re- 
lated to restaurant workers imply her social isolation and low social status. The 
semi-skilled and unskilled jobs in the Chinese restaurant business, such as 
dishwashing, waitressing and home delivery, offered her neither many choices 
for potential career trajectories, nor opportunities to speak German. Thus, not 
surprisingly, group members like her had very limited access to German soci- 
ety and to the high-brow Chinese community. 

Being in a limbo situation with limited access to linguistic and social re- 
source of the host community are also documented in other sociolinguistic 
studies. For instance, Block (2006) portrays ‘Javier’, a Latino migrant labour 
in London, who had to sacrifice his chance of studying English in order to earn 
a minimal wage to survive in London where he had no English language re- 
sources and was socially and financially marginalised. 

The third way to understand the Marginalised’s isolated social positions 
and low social status is to look at their involvements with others. Compared 
with the other two groups, the Marginalised seemed to possess a circle of 
friends with a much lower social status, who mostly used to work as waitresses 
in the same restaurant and/or were from the same hometown in China. The 
following interview extract illustrates Tinie’s circle of friends: 


Extract 6.3 ‘really good friends, not many, those (friends) are all my previous co-workers’ 
K = the researcher; T = Tinie, 
OK:  BEVEPR AYA ACHE 


tell me something about your friends 


DT: MAWR, RVD SIKBDEA BACH, WARA ASR, DIENT, Be 
REE ACME, AN, Hie AB VA BE AT EELA, AEB, KARA hi 


ATUL, RERA ris TR ee BE FE, WEEE 


friends, I haven’t been good at making friends since I was a child, if there is someone who I 
can talk to, (we) chat, as for really good friends, (I do) not (have) many, those (friends) are 
all my previous co-workers (in the same Chinese restaurant), and so on, cos later I have them 
(her daughters), I haven’t taken them to visit those people a lot 
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In extract 6.3, when asked about her circle of friends in Germany, Tinie sets 
the tone with a claim of having few friends since she was young, which sug- 
gests her lack of contact with others, indicating that social isolation may be a 
feature of Tinie’s life in Germany. According to Tinie, her good friends are 
only a few of her former co-workers who used to work in the same Chinese 
restaurant and, since the birth of her children, she rarely visits these friends. 
This is very different from the members of the other two groups, who con- 
stantly displayed their intensive and close friendships with socially elite 
groups. It appears that Tinie only had loose relationships with friends who 
shared the same very low social status and isolated positions. A similar sce- 
nario was suggested in an interview with Carol, in which she defined her circle 
of friends as those who came from the same hometown in China and whom 
she had met through their work in a Chinese restaurant in BCity. 

Such data suggest many of the Marginalised had a low social status and 
position, as did their circles of friends in Germany. The condition of living as 
marginalised labour migrants curtailed the Marginalised’s engagement with 
both the host society and the community of their own national group. This rep- 
resents an image of isolated migrant maginados’? (Block 2006) with low edu- 
cational backgrounds, whose agency to engage in life in the host society is 
extremely limited. Compared to the previous two groups, it seems that the ma- 
jority of this group lived more as marginalised expatriates than elite transna- 
tionals and that they were in limbo in terms of their poor financial situation and 
their limited engagements with wider society, implying that they had limited 
economic, cultural and social capital in Bourdieu’s terms. Ultimately, the data 
indicates the difficult and restrictive situation the participants were set into 
both in their country of origin and the host region, and the humble social posi- 
tion and status the members of the group occupied in their present lives in Ger- 
many. 


6.3 An overview of the group 


In section 6.2, I introduced the family, educational and migrant backgrounds 
of the Marginalised and their difficult financial and social living situations in 
Germany. In the following section, I analyse their group interaction patterns, 
explore their harmonious and loose relationships with each other and examine 
their low social status at Hua Hua School. 


37 Original text in Spanish 
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6.3.1 Forming the group on Saturday mornings 


On Saturday mornings when the weather was warm, the Marginalised were 
likely to gather in the area of the school’s VIP car park°®. During winter and/or 
when the weather was bad, the participants chose to stay inside the hallway of 
school building A (see illustration 3). 

The key participants of the group arrived during the time frame between 
8:30 and 9:20 a.m. They chose to accompany their children to the school and 
to stay there during their children’s half-day Chinese lessons, often waiting 
with their other children, who did not have lessons. Compared to the other two 
groups, the constant presence of children constituted a special feature of this 


group. 


Illustration 3: An Illustration of the Seating Arrangement for the Marginal- 
ised in the Hallway 


Some of the core members tended to sit on the benches on the side of the 
pathway to school building A, while some stood or walked around the area. 
During each of my visits, they occupied different spaces and chose to sit, stand 
and lean on objects from time to time. When peripheral members joined the 
group, they chose to be mobile at the setting and often the participation of pe- 
ripheral members would cause the group conversation to divide into smaller 
talk groups occupying various corners of the car park or hallway. Such a mo- 
bile arrangement of occupying the whole space made conversation between the 
participants difficult from time to time. The seating arrangements also seemed 
to suggest that the core members did not feel that they could fully occupy the 
space and were not in a position to offer hospitality to the peripheral members 
of the group. 


38 The VIP car park is only for VIP members and school management. 
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6.3.2 The interaction patterns and group relations 


Based on observational data, I demonstrate this group’s interaction patterns 
and then show that members of the Marginalised had a relatively harmonious 
but loose relationship. I finally point out that, in general, the group did not have 
much status at the school setting. 


6.3.2.1 Harmonious and loose relationships 


Similarly to the other two groups, these members also formed a harmonious 
group relationship. However, they did not appear to have strong and close 
friendships with each other, setting them apart from the other two groups. One 
of the two striking interaction patterns, which suggest a harmonious group re- 
lationship, is the way they shared food with each other’s children. For example, 
‘it is my first day to observe this group, it is striking that Tinie always shared 
her children’s candy and snacks with other children’ (fieldnote c.1). Sharing 
food seems to have been a common interactional pattern among all three par- 
ticipant groups. This typical phenomenon of Chinese social interactions is of- 
ten mentioned in Chinese Guanxi studies (Bian 2001), in which dinner and 
food sharing are portrayed as a social must among all different social groups. 
It is noticeable the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans often shared well-pre- 
pared, exotic and homemade dishes with one another, while the Marginalised 
usually brought sweets and crisps for each other’s children. This difference, on 
the one hand, might be a result of the closeness of the interpersonal relation- 
ships of the first two groups where more effort and energy were investigated 
into group socialisations in order to pursue membership. On the other hand, 
the various types of food involved among the three participant groups seem to 
be related to their different class status (Bourdieu 1984), as the preparation of 
exotic and fine dishes needs time and financial means, while sweets and crisps 
are easy and cheap to get. 

The other prominent pattern is that the group members engaged in a col- 
laborative talking style, which, as Coates (1996) points out, includes circulat- 
ing the same topics, minimal responses and laughter. The following is one ex- 
ample of laughter that arose in an interaction between Tinie and Qingin: 


Extract 6.4: ‘hahahaha’ 

K = The researcher, T = Tinie, Q = Qingin 
DK: TB, Be R EF FREE JL 
aha, she is your brother’s wife 

OT REIHENET 


my husband’s older brother’s sister-in-law 
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(3) K: I] 

ah... 

(4) CEW hl FF) 

(children shouting and screaming in the background) 
ST Mi RHET, REARS, Map 

ah, I said (it) wrong, my husband’s sister-in-law (laughter) 
(6)Q: BARBARA HATS 

(laughter) 

(NK: H, ABE MH IF 

ahh, it is rather different... 

(8)Q: EASA Meee, KE 

You also call (your) husband’s brother’s sister-in-law: sister-in-law, hahaha (laughter) 
O) T & Q: ER, KE 

hahaha, (laughter) 

(10)T: RHET, WET, KE 


I said it wrong, (I) said it wrong (laughter) 


In the extract 6.4, Tinie tries to explain to me her relationship with another 
participant of the group. Since the relationship is quite complicated to explain, 
Tinie makes a mistake and uses the wrong term. Thus, Qin starts to tease Tinie 
and both of them laughed a lot. From turn 5 on, every sentence ends with laugh- 
ter. Coates (2007) identifies such laughter as ‘turn final laughter’ which func- 
tions as a signal for a collaborative talking style and suggests the creation of 
intimacy and solidarity. The two typical interaction patterns above suggest that 
the members of the group shared intimacy, group solidarity and created a col- 
laborative talking style, which enabled a harmonious group relationship. 


6.3.2.2 Linguistic and regional variances 


Secondly, instead of code-switching between Mandarin and German (like the 
other two groups), this group engaged in a different code-switching pattern at 
the school setting: switching between Mandarin and their home-town dialects: 
Cantonese and Qingtianese. Fieldnotes show that such code-switching repeat- 
edly took place during each of my visits to the setting. For instance: ‘after hav- 
ing finished chatting with Cancan and Qinqin in Mandarin, Tinie and Zoe 
started to talk to another participant in Qingtianese, while Qingin turned to her 
child and Cancan kept silent’ (fieldnote c.11), and ‘I walked into the hallway 
and saw Cancan was talking to a parent in Cantonese while Qingin and Tinie 
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were sitting there and teasing children’ (fieldnote c.2). Despite their very lim- 
ited German language skills, which discouraged them from code-switching to 
German, switching between Mandarin and their home languages enabled the 
participants to form sub-groups based on local Chinese dialects. On the one 
hand, this created solidarity among the participants from the same regions and 
dialects within the Marginalised. On the other hand, it excluded those who did 
not share the same dialect. The following interaction data in Mandarin also 
illustrate the different linguistic and regional cultural positions adopted among 
the Marginalised: 


Extract 6.5: ‘we make salty ones, we, Cantonese, like salty ones very much’ 
T = Tinie, C = Cancan, S = Sus 

OT: eS RANTS LAME, SERIEN, 28 

This is our Qingtianese sweet cake, for Chinese New Year, have a try 
DT: WEH, HH, BAET 

is it delicious, sweet enough 

(3)C: Wz, AA 

delicious, (and) not sweet 

HT {AE AEE AL 

but (it) shouldn’t be too sweet 

(5) S: AY, AC HSS RIE A 

(when it is) too sweet, (the sweetness) would mask the taste (of the cake) 
(6)C: RIRI, RAI KARERA 


we make salty ones, we, Cantonese, like salty ones very much 


In Extract 6.5, Tinie offers some members of the group her homemade Qing- 
tian style sweet cake, setting the tone with a claim about the uniqueness of the 
cake (turn 1). Through the use of ‘our Qintianese cake’, Tinie clearly positions 
herself as part of the Qingtian cultural group. After Cancan tries it, Tinie asks 
if the cake is sweet enough (turn 2). CanCan thinks the cake is delicious as it 
is not sweet (turn 3). To support her statement about disliking sweet cakes, 
Cancan states bluntly (turn 6): ‘we make salty ones, we, Cantonese, like the 
salty ones very much’. By the same token, Cancan’s simple statement seems 
to draw a border between Cantonese and Qingtianese cultural norms, illus- 
trated in Cancan’s repeated use of ‘we’, through which she positions herself 
with other Cantonese in opposition to Tinie’s Qingtian group. 

Unlike the members of the other two groups who mostly used Mandarin 
as the only Chinese linguistic code during their interactions at the school and 
rarely mentioned their regional differences, the members of the Marginalised 
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group often switched between their home Chinese linguistic forms and Man- 
darin. They also often emphasised their regional cultural differences, which 
indicates that they drew a certain distance with each other due to their linguistic 
and/or regional variances. 


6.3.3 Low social status at the school 


While presenting a harmonious and relatively loose group relationship, the par- 
ticipants of this group also appeared to occupy a low social status at the school. 
It is particularly noticeable in the data that the group seemed to lack ownership 
of space in the school. In contrast with the other two groups, who performed 
their ownership of the director’s office, the Marginalised often had to share the 
school car park and the hallway with other parties, such as visitors, other par- 
ents, solicitors, missionaries and some school pupils. Moreover, while some 
members of the other two groups had permission to park in the school VIP car 
park, the members of this group normally stayed there to wait for their children. 
These seem to be examples of the Marginalised’s inability to occupy appropri- 
ate ‘physically realized social space’ at Hua Hua School, which is arguably 
due to the low socioeconomic means possessed by the members (Bourdieu 
1991/2018). Further argument about their low social status at the school will 
be presented in the second part of this chapter in the subtheme related to their 
engagement with Hua Hua School. 

Thus far, I have introduced the key participants of the Marginalised, pre- 
sented a general picture of how the members formed the group and explored 
the characteristics of the group. In the next section, I will introduce the main 
themes arising from the observations. 


6.4 The five themes 


0.4.1 Group belonging and solidarity 


In common with the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans discussed in Chapters 
4 and 5, one of the main themes of the Marginalised is also related to the basic 
dynamics of group belonging, solidarity and trust. In this section, I concentrate 
on the key subthemes that are most significantly related to the group’s social 
relations and the members’ social positions: (a) sharing feelings and private 
topics; (b) building a sense of Chinese self; and (c) the nature of the friend- 
ships. 
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6.4.1.1 Sharing feelings and private topics 


Similarly to the other two groups, one significant way for the members of this 
group to show their group belonging, trust and solidarity was to share feelings 
and private topics. Within this group, discussions about being a full-time 
mother and housewife frequently took place. For example, ‘today, when I in- 
terviewed Tinie, Cancan and another woman were talking about the difficulties 
that full-time moms face (fieldnote c.3)’. The following extract illustrates how 
the members’ personal feelings were exchanged within the group interaction: 


Extract 6.6 ‘no other way (to deal with it)’ 

S = Sus, C = Cancan, T = Tinie, Pb = Peripheral participant, Bina, 
(1) Pb: BREIT 
(she) is also a full-time mom 


(2)C: Wht ETE SR PAF 


she also stays at home taking care of the children 


(3) S: BRINE 


no other way (to deal with it) 
(4)C: BE, BEINE 
sigh, no other way (to deal with it) 
GT RA KJLINA 
not any other way (to deal with it) 

OC: REA, ASH, (ALHERAG 


my husband, he does not do anything, I even need to help (the children) with homework. 


This interaction takes place when Qingin has left to pick up her children. Bina 
is a peripheral participant, who does not know Qingin well and asks if Qingin 
is also a full-time, stay-at-home mother like the others in the group (turn 1). 
Cancan confirms Bina’s assumption (turn 2). Sus then enters the conversation 
by revealing her feelings of helplessness about being a full-time, stay-at-home 
mother, as illustrated in her utterance of ‘no other way (to deal with it)’ (turn 
3). Cancan immediately mirrors Sus’s sentiment by repeating Sus’s words ‘no 
other way (to deal with it)’ and sighs in interjection ‘sigh’ (line 4). Tinie then 
explores more deeply the feeling of being helpless by adding the word ‘any’ to 
both Sus’s and Cancan’s sentences (turn 5). Cancan moves the talk further by 
pointing out that her husband does not help at all (turn 6). 

Most of the members’ husbands needed to work in the Chinese canteen 
business six days per week to support their families and a few of the members 
could not afford childcare. Under these circumstances, the participants seemed 
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to construct a strong in-group feeling through ‘exchanged vulnerable talking’ 
in this extract (Coates, 1996. pp. 88). They shared their mutual feelings of 
helplessness about being full-time housewives with little support. Within this 
short extract, the rephrasing (turn 5) of ‘not any other way (to deal with it)’ and 
repetition (turn 4) of ‘no other way’ demonstrate some significant features of 
cooperative talk (Coates 1996), through which, according to Coates, female 
friends build emotional ties with each other (Coates 1996, 1997). It must be 
noted that cooperative talk is not just practised by female friends. Nonetheless, 
it is an important way for women to develop group solidarity. This is illustrated 
here when, during the initial process of sharing feelings, the participants of the 
group appeared to establish a fundamental sense of group belonging, solidarity 
and trust. 


6.4.1.2 Building the sense of a marginalised Chinese self 
The ‘foreigners’ 


Some participants displayed a strong identification with the group by position- 
ing mainstream Germans as the others and themselves in an oppositional com- 
munity. The following two interview extracts with Carol illustrate the way in 
which group solidarity was constructed through the Chinese migrants and 
mainstream Germans being positioned in oppositional societies. 


Extract 6.7 ‘we are foreigners’ 


K = researcher, Cl = Carol 


DK: AULA DERE ECA KAY AY, DEERAS, SENAT, AL 
E Kidete 


you just said the main purposes for you to learn German, one is to integrate into the society 
here, the other one is for the children, there are some educational issues, right 


(2)Cl: el 


yes 
GCE: E, RIEA, HAEE Ty LA A ER ER A LEAS LE 


then, we are foreigners, maybe in terms of the language, (we) cannot be as good as the others 
(German pupils at the school) 


HAK: A 


mhm 


In extract 6.7, Carol is asked to confirm whether her motivation for learning 
German is to become integrated and to help the children with their schoolwork 
(turn 1). Carol confirms this (turn 2) and goes on to give further explanations 
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of her children’s needs for help with their schoolwork, by which she lays em- 
phasis on their lack of German language skills (turn 3). In turn 3, the use of 
‘we’ and ‘the others’ suggests that Carol aligns herself and her family with 
other Chinese migrants as the oppositional community in relation to the host 
German society. Moreover, the use of ‘foreigners’ positions the less privileged 
Chinese migrants, to which Carol expresses a strong sense of belonging, as 
outsiders in the German community in terms of cultural and linguistic famili- 
arity with the host country. Only 35 seconds later, Carol uses the word ‘for- 
eigners’ again to indicate a totally different social group, as seen in the follow- 
ing interview extract: 


Extract 6.8: ‘foreigners sometimes seem nice’ 
K = interviewer; C = Carol 
(DK: IERT AE, Ase ABER A AKIA A EG — PES 


So when you came (to Germany), do you think your life (in Germany) is as you had imagined 
it at that time (when you were in China) 


(2) Cl: A, KIEA H, TT ELAR al a a oa a, SP BLA AN (i De ERE nett 
AYA AMAR BAL, BARKERS T 
mmm, there is a difference, and especially (I) feel that, foreigners sometimes seem nice (in 


German) on the surface, but underneath (they) discriminate, (they) cannot change (that atti- 
tude) 


In the above extract, after I ask Carol if her life in Germany is the same as how 
she had imagined it would be before she came to the country (turn 1), she points 
out the difference and explains the discrimination she feels (turn 2). Instead of 
referring to the Chinese minority as ‘foreigners’, in this extract her use of the 
word ‘foreigners’ (turn 2) indicates the Germans, through which she ‘Oth- 
ers’ed (Ashcroft 2003), the German hosts from the Chinese migrant minority 
and draws attention to the distance between them. Thus, she stresses a clear 
separation of these two communities and establishes her sense of belonging to 
her own marginalised ethnic group. 

The flexible use of the word ‘foreigners’ in the above two interview ex- 
tracts with Carol is noteworthy for two reasons: first of all, for understanding 
her subject position as a member of the disadvantaged Chinese minority mi- 
grant group and, secondly, for recognising that Germans were positioned as 
the socially more distanced and privileged group. 


The marginalised Chinese 


Within the data, it is noticeable that the participants used various phrases from 
time to time to imply their sense of belonging to the Chinese migrant group, in 
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particular, to a marginalised group within the Chinese community in Ger- 
many”. There are multiple examples of words, such as ‘we’, ‘Chinese’ and 
“we, Chinese’ in the data that suggest the group members had constructed a 
clear group identity on behalf of the vulnerable Chinese migrant group. The 
following examples highlight this tendency: 


Extract 6.9 ‘a common issue for us Chinese, a very common issue’ 
K = interviewer; Cn = Cancan 

(Ca: RES H KEE 
my father used to live in Germany 
DK: $ 
oh 

(3) Cn: X, AREH, AA iJ RES PORK, WIERA T, RANÉ T 


yeah, (he) used to be in Germany, since it was so hard to get the residence permit here, (he 
then) went there (Spain), you know 


HK IR 
Oh 
6)Cn: 3 EFT SE AERA, AeA i AY i T 


this is a common issue for us Chinese, a very common issue 


By sharing her father’s migrant narratives with me, Cancan raises the sensitive 
migrant topic of obtaining legal residency status in Germany. Cancan’s use of 
‘us Chinese’ positions herself as one of the Chinese who struggle with their 
legal status and implies a shared identity with the rest of the Chinese migrants 
who have fought for the right to live in Germany. For many members of this 
group, their sense of group belonging often presented a shared identity with 
their imagined Chinese migrant community, namely, the working-class/under- 
class Chinese migrants who shared the same poor social positions in Germany. 
The repetitive use of the words ‘a common issue’ (turn 5) suggests that Cancan 
assumes that all Chinese had the same problem, which mirrors her imagined 
less-privileged Chinese community. This is quite different from the other two 
groups, who seem to identify themselves as part of the socially more privileged 
Chinese group.” 

The above three extracts reveal how the members of the Marginalised built 
a sense of Chinese self within the broader German host society through their 
constructing of otherness, defining of ‘us’ and ‘others’, their imagined margin- 
alised Chinese community, privileged host Germans and the blended use of the 


39 sce the argument regarding their imagined Chinese community in section 6.2, part c, extract 


6.1 
see the discussion about their imagined Chinese community in section 6.2, part c, extract 6.1. 
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word ‘foreigners’. It seems that their construction of otherness through partic- 
ular pronouns establishes distance from the host society (Van Dijk1984) and 
enables the Marginalised to create a sense of Chinese self as less linguistically 
skilled, struggling for living rights and marginalised. 


6.4.1.3 The nature of friendship 


Although the aforementioned subthemes all show that there was a basic sense 
of group belonging, solidarity and trust among the members of this group, the 
data suggest that, unlike the members of the Networkers and Cosmopolitans, 
the Marginalised did not form or maintain close friendships with one another 
beyond the school setting. 


No connections beyond the school setting 


Except for those who were close family members, interaction and interview 
data show that the participants of this group did not have many connections 
outside the school setting. 


Extract 6.10: ‘no contacts’ 


Interview with Qinqin 
K = the researcher; Q = Qinqin 
OK: IMARNERTZE, A AS, FT SET H 


so after you get back (home) on Saturdays, do you still keep in touch with other moms, for 
instance, making a phone call or something 


(2)Q: HWW AIR AR, THA PH tS 


with the other moms, no contacts, never exchanged phone number neither 


The above extract implies that Qinqin had little contact with the other members 
of the ‘car-park’ group. In interviews, other members gave similar responses 
when questioned about their social life outside the school setting. 


Separate friends and social circles 


The fieldnotes and interaction data do not contain any instance in which the 
members talked about their social activities with other members of the Mar- 
ginalised, nor did they talk about activities with mutual friends. This was strik- 
ingly different from the other two groups, as their members often discussed 
their outside school gatherings with mutual friends and acquaintances during 
their group interactions. Interviews with the Marginalised reveal that the par- 
ticipants neither established close friendships nor shared the same circle of 
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friends outside the school, both of which suggest that they did not come across 
each other beyond the school setting. For instance, Tinie states that her friends 
are still those who come from the same hometown in China and who used to 
work in the same Chinese restaurant. Qingin claims that she met most of her 
friends in her German language school and one close friend is a teacher in Hua 
Hua School. Carol defines her friends as those who come from the same 
hometown in China and and they met through their work at Chinese restaurant. 

The above data suggest that despite not establishing or maintaining close 
friendships with one another beyond the school setting, the Marginalised were 
able to create a different nature of friendship at the school setting through their 
harmonious group interactions and cooperative engagement, as well as sharing 
mutual feelings with each other. This was essentially driven by their shared 
marginalised Chinese migrant identity, suggesting the members of this group 
positioned themselves as part of marginalised ethic minority community who 
battled for their survival in the host society in contrast to the more established 
local host Germans. 


6.4.2 Alternative engagement with the local Chinese community 
mediate through their children 


Unlike the other two groups, many of whom possessed various links to the 
local Chinese community in BCity, with which they were actively engaged, 
the Marginalised’s engagement with the local Chinese community was simply 
mediated through their children. Two phenomena in particular can be observed 
from the data, indicating the group’s alternative ways of being involved with 
the local Chinese community: (a) passive involvement with Hua Hua School; 
and (b) engagement with the local Chinese community through their children. 


6.4.2.1 Passive involvement with Hua Hua School 


Unlike the members of the other two groups, who regularly participated, or- 
ganised, and helped at Hua Hua School, the members of this group took the 
opposite path in their engagement with the school. The following extracts il- 
lustrate the ways in which the participants were involved with the school. This 
appears to revolve around being passive recipients and being silenced. 


Extract 6.11: “Xmas gifts packing’ 


“When I walked into the head teacher's office this morning, I saw Lucy, Shang and several 
other members were packing up some cups, pens and notebooks. I observed them and figured 
out that they were wrapping Christmas gifts for the children at the school. During the gift- 
wrapping, they discussed the colour of cups for boys and the colour for girls, and what front 
page of notebooks were for girls and what were for boys, as well as making a decision on 
what colour of pens should they have. Lucy also gave me a gift package and claimed it should 
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be a memory of the school for me. The whole gift-wrapping took the participants nearly the 
whole morning and finished right before the morning classes was over so that the children 
from the morning session would get their Christmas gifts before they left the school.’ (field- 
note c.7) 


Extract 6.11 presents a picture of the Networkers’ active engagement with the 
school, through which the participants were enthused and inspired about wrap- 
ping Christmas gifts on behalf of the school, demonstrated by their process of 
decision-making and the fact that they gave a gift to a school visitor (the re- 
searcher). Through such processes, it appears that the participants assumed re- 
sponsibility for decisions related to the event and acted as hosts, which was 
quite different from my observation of the Marginalised related to the same 
event that very afternoon. 


Extract 6.12: ‘what is this’ 


T =Tinie, C = Cancan, H = Hanna, S = Sus 


DC: AWET 
where did you go 
OT Kan 


giving sweets to the children 

(3)C: MAEA 

playing Santa Claus 

OT: HHA 

what is this 

OS: REFRAIN, FARA 

this is from the school, everyone gets one 
(6H: EEE. M 

Christmas gift 

(NS: x 


yes 


Extract 6.12 follows a protracted event of Christmas gift wrapping that took 
place in the morning among the Networkers (see extract 6.20). The interaction 
can be divided into two parts: firstly, Tinie’s action of sharing sweets with the 
children (turn 1-3) and secondly, the talk about the Christmas gifts from the 
school among the group (turn 4-7). The first part of the extract suggests that 
Tinie was indeed engaged with the Christmas season at the school through 
reaching out to the children and giving them sweets, which is indicative of her 
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willing engagement with Hua Hua School and the host culture. However, un- 
like the engagement of the other two groups, Tinie’s independent action was 
not proposed by the school and was mediated through the children, revealing 
the little space available for her involvement at the school. In the second part, 
regarding Christmas gifts from the school, Tinie and Cancan both had no pre- 
vious information or knowledge about the gifts (turn 4, 6), indicating the group 
was neither engaged nor involved with the event until they received the gifts. 
This seems to present a picture of this group as low-status submissive receivers 
at the school. The topic is changed after four brief utterances among the par- 
ticipants of this group (turn 4-7), which suggests the school event does not bear 
any specific meaning for the members. Thus, the contrast between the Net- 
workers’ engagement with the Christmas gifts for nearly the whole morning 
and the Marginalised’s short discussion on the topic is extremely striking. 

Extracts 6.11 and 6.12 suggest a significant contrast between the two 
groups occupying the director’s office and the Marginalised, who gathered at 
the car park and in the hallway. The former took the role of actively engaging 
with and being responsible for the school, through which they performed their 
ownership of the school and high status at the school (discussed in Chapter 4 
and 5), whilst the latter was only marginally involved with the school and was 
often even excluded from school events and activities, and knowledge about 
them, which indicates their low status at the school. The following fieldnotes 
recount an episode when Tinie went to the director’s office to pay her chil- 
dren’s fee: 


Extract 6.13: passing by 


‘I was sitting on the couch when Tinie came into the office to pay the fee. She was unusually 
silent and reserved with her head nodding down to avoid any eye contact. She quietly gave 
her daughters’ names, handed in the money to Shang and left immediately’ (fieldnote c. 6). 


Extract 6.13 portrays a picture in which Tinie was uncomfortable about being 
at the director’s office. She was shy, quiet and slightly anxious, which implies 
her unease about being there and suggests that she entered a space which she 
could neither access nor wished to occupy. Such a picture seems to show the 
‘self-sense of space’ (Bourdieu 1984) and the ‘out-of-place-ness’ (Preece 2016) 
for the members of the Marginalised group, indicating this group of parents 
were often forced to be the passive members in the school setting. In the fol- 
lowing interview Qinqin presents how she regards herself at Hua Hua School. 


Extract 6.14: ‘does the school need me, hahaha’ 

K=the researcher; Q=Qinqin 

(1) K: (RABAT ETA NY EN TER 

have you ever thought about helping the school sometimes 


(2) Q: SS Fg EFM, WE 
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does the school need me, hahaha 
(2-second pause) 
IR WR RERAIL, RESF, RAY 


if it needs my help or participation, I can 


When I ask Qingin if she had ever thought about helping with and participating 
in some of the school events, her reply appears playful through the self-mock- 
ing tone ‘does the school need me?’ and the laughter ‘hahaha’ (turn 2). 
Through these comments, Qinqin paints a fun picture of herself in relation to 
the school and presents her doubt about whether the school ever needed her 
help. The two-second pause suggests that she was considering her response. 
She then confirms her possible help or participation with the school (turn 3), 
perhaps to avoid upsetting the interviewer and to support her ‘front stage’ per- 
formance, that is defined as when an individual acts out a role of a character 
where the words, actions and other parts of the character are predefined and 
the aim of the performance is to meet the audience’s expectations (Goffman 
1971). In this case the aim seems to be to comply with conventional norms of 
what it is to be good parents who care about their schools. However, her ‘back- 
stage’ presentation (ibid)*! of self-mockery (turn 2) seems to reinforce her in- 
significant position and ‘self-exclusion’ (Bourdieu 1984) at the school. 


6.4.2.2 Engagement with the local Chinese community through their 
children 


Another alternative way for the group members to be involved with the local 
Chinese community was through their children’s engagement with the com- 
munity. Fieldnotes data show that the children regularly participated in tradi- 
tional Chinese dance and martial arts programmes, community celebrations 
(playing Chinese instruments, for instance), significant events and large-scale 
community gatherings with the support and encouragement of their parents. 
The following interaction illustrates an example of the Marginalised' engage- 
ment with such community activities in which their children were involved: 


Extract 6.15 ‘we did’ 

Q = Qingin, S=Sus, Pn = a peripheral participant, Noan 
VO: PRIMERA LR TS 

Did you (plural) go dancing at the Mid-Autumn festival again 
(2)Pn: T 


4l This refers to performance hidden from public view and with no attentions to meet the audi- 


ence’s expectations (Goffman, 1971). 
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we did 
(3)S: KILA REA Bb 
when will your daughter go for a dance (performance) again 


(4)Pn: 125 


(in) December 
(5)S: REZ 
we will also go for a dance (performance) 


The exchange in extract 6.15 takes place when the members of the group are 
watching a self-made video showing their children’s dance performance at a 
community celebration. Although the talk revolves around whose children had 
performed dance and when the children would dance at the next community 
event, the participants use plural pronouns for most of the time, such as ‘4417’ 
(you) (plural form in Chinese) in turn 1, ‘341° (we) in turn 2, and ‘3841? (we) 
in line 5, implying the involvement of both the participants and their children 
in the performance of the community festival. The extract presents a picture in 
which the participants were engaged with the local Chinese community by sup- 
porting and encouraging their children to participate in community events. 

In contrast to the other two groups, most members of this group neither 
occupied any important position in the local Chinese community nor had high 
status in the Chinese complementary school. Under such circumstances, the 
children had become one of few resources. Through their children they were 
able to participate in their local community events and be passively involved 
in the school. The notion of migrants’ children as language and cultural brokers 
for their migrant parents is well researched in various sociolinguistic studies 
(Hall and Sham 2007; Katz 2014; Orellana 2009; Orellana et al. 2001). Many 
of these studies often stress the role migrant children play in terms of linguistic 
and cultural mediation for their families in interactions with various host coun- 
try institutions. This mediation role is also salient in this study (see forthcom- 
ing theme 6.4.3). However, it is noticeable that the data of this theme appear 
to reveal the Marginalised’s children’s role as institutional broker for their par- 
ents to engage with the local Chinese complementary school as well as the 
BCity mainstream Chinese community. This seems to be due to the low social 
and economic status that the Marginalised occupied, and their restricted oppor- 
tunities for accumulating social capital through their own interactions with oth- 
ers. 
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0.4.3 Engagement with German society 


The following theme is the group members’ engagement with German society. 
The theme consists of three sub-themes: (a) the local German crowd; (b) local 
cultural experiences; and (c) interpreting German culture and values. 


6.4.3.1 The local German crowd - the neighbours 


One significant way to understand the group’s engagement with German soci- 
ety is to identify the relationships between the members and local Germans. 
Similar to their engagement with the local Chinese community being mediated 
through their children, the data suggest that the members of this group inter- 
acted with Germans mainly through their children. The following is one of the 
examples: 


Extract 6.16 “Germans, they like to have junk food’ 

T = Tinnie, Cn = Cancan, H = Hanna 

DT KAT, wB- B,C SE IR CH 

when they are older, they also need some snack, it is boring if there is no snack 


(2) Cn: GEL ALA BR BEE Ae APB, F, 1AA i, A A TR 
RE ANT IE TE. LEAL, KAUM, REAL: W, RRRA 
ZF UL ABE, ERA LIMA BRM LIE, GARET 


Germans, they like to eat snacks, crisps, sweets, et cetera, all over the room. the granny next 
door, she likes to buy, buy a big bag of crisps, my husband asked her: why do you buy so 
much, she said, when my daughter goes to her home (she will) give them to my daughter to 
eat, (hahaha) I was speechless 


BOH: & 
hahaha 
(4)Cn: KETT, RARE T, HINTERE (E) 


it’s too much, I said, too much, they were all speechless, hahaha 


In extract 6.16, Cancan remarks upon different attitudes between her and her 
German neighbours about junk food for children. Whereas the extract seems 
to propose that Cancan’s children are actively engaged with and often invited 
to their German neighbours’ homes, it also appears that the couple’s connec- 
tions to their next-door neighbours are often mediated by their daughters. This 
creates an impression of the children as agents who help the members of the 
Marginalised to interact with the German locals. However, the fact of their 
association with Germans residing in the same neighbourhood and often offer- 
ing the children junk food seems to reveal the basic lifestyles the Marginal- 
ised’s German circles lead. This lifestyle is very different from the that of the 
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German circles of the other two groups, which appears to be composed of 
mainly preminent and sophisticated local Germans. 


6.4.3.2 Local cultural experiences — popular TV programmes and Christmas 
market 


Like the other two groups, the data indicate that the Marginalised often shared 
their experiences about local German events and places. However, it appears 
that the cultural events they attended are quite different to the previous two 
groups. For instance, in their interactions, the participants sometimes shared 
their experiences about visiting local outdoor markets and watching popular 
TV programmes. The following field note shows an example of Carol talking 
about her visit to the local Christmas market with her children: 


Extract 6.17 ‘Weihnachtsmarkt’ 


‘while Tinie, Cancan and C were comparing the similarities between German Christmas tra- 
dition and Chinese new year tradition, Carol showed some photos she took of her children 
in a German Christmas market and told Zoe that she and the children enjoyed the food and 
fun music at the market’ (fieldnote c.8). 


Furthermore, the interaction below records a scene in which the participants of 
the Marginalised talked about a popular German TV show which has an Eng- 
lish name: Germany’s Next Top Model: 

Extract 6.18: ‘isn’t it ‘top mode’? 

Cn = Cancan, Cl = Carol, T = Tinie, S = Sus 

DC: SuEAMIA, ARR, WEH HUTA, REAST, MEM TART 
ah 16% 


anyway, there is a show, which is a good one, what is the name of the show, I have forgotten 
it, it is that what children are all 16 years old 


(2)Cn: WRIST AA A model, EAR ET 


oh, that mhm something, something ‘model’, isn’t it 
(3)C: = Top FA 

‘top’ something 

(4)S: top mode BANE 

isn’t it ‘top mode’ 

HC RR, Shee, MER 

oh, right, right, right, it is a beauty pageant 


In extract 6.18, Carol proposes a new topic of a popular German TV pro- 
gramme. Since she has forgotten the name of the programme, Carol points out 
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that the participants of the programme are all aged 16 (turn 1). Cancan imme- 
diately understands what programme it is and tries to offer the second half of 
the name, suggesting that Cancan is familiar with the programme and is en- 
gaged in the conversation by offering her help with the name (turn 2). Carol 
then tries to offer the first part of the name (turn 3). Sus makes her contribution 
to the talk by telling the group the whole name. However, she fails to pro- 
nounce it correctly, indicating her limited knowledge of English (turn 4). Carol 
then confirms Sus’s wrong pronunciation and claims it is a beauty pageant pro- 
gramme (turn 5), although it is actually a reality TV show about models. 

In this extract, the participants worked together to figure out a name of a 
popular German TV show, through which the participants exposed their pos- 
sibly limited knowledge of English and some misunderstandings of the TV 
programme, suggesting that they were attempting but struggling to understand 
fully the popular mainstream culture. Overall, the data give a strong impression 
of the contrasting local cultural experiences engaged in by the Marginalised 
and by the other previously discussed groups. Instead of visiting smart restau- 
rants and trendy BCity bars, participating in German literature and fine food 
cooking groups or attending high-brow openings and events, the members of 
the Marginalised chose to visit the Christmas market and watch popular TV 
shows. 


6.4.3.3 Interpreting German culture and values 


In common with the other two groups, the data also suggest that the Marginal- 
ised were engaged with German society through interpreting its culture and 
values. The Marginalised often discussed and shared their understanding of the 
host values through contrasting them to traditional Chinese ones. Their inter- 
actions on this matter covered various topics, from Christmas traditions, Hal- 
loween celebrations and junk food culture, to attitudes towards small children 
and relationships between German parents and children. Among all these in- 
teractions, much as in the case of other themes, the members perceived German 
culture and values through topics relevant to their children. The following is 
one such example: 


Extract 6.19: ‘open (free spirited)’ 

T = Tinie, Cn = Cancan, Cl = Carol 

DC: BINS ARMBUT, REM, RTV, we HA 
no any other way, people say, once the child is born, it is a burden 
(2)Cn: Æp 

that’s right 
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DC: A AMR, RIIDE, R SP BASE, GA RE A ATT A IB EAL, OK, 
AAT EB HE 


there is one thing, we, we need to learn from the foreigners, learning from their attitude, ok, 
they are relatively 


(4)T: FÙ 
open (free-spirited) 


OCE: FFL MARANA, PEARED, BE DME EDA AE IK 
‚Ib bk hae tt, WEEER S E R 
right, open, and are relatively indifferent, for Chinese that is to say, that is to say, (Chinese 


parents) say caring nothing about you (the children), but deep in the heart of (Chinese par- 
ents, they) worry and care (about their children) so much 


j 


In Extract 6.19, the children again mediate the Marginalised’s talk about Ger- 
man culture and values. The participants share their understandings of the host 
values about relationships between parents and children in German families. 
Carol sets the tone with a claim about taking complete responsibility for their 
children from the time they were born, implying that she has traditional Chi- 
nese ideas about family relationships (turn 1). Cancan immediately shows her 
agreement (turn 2), which seems to indicate that she has similar beliefs about 
parent-child relationships. Carol then begins to reveal the contrasting German 
family values by suggesting they learn from them; then their co-constructed 
utterances ‘free-spirit’ (turn 4, 5) and Carol’s rephrase ‘rather indifferent’ (turn 
5) seems to reveal the participants’ similar interpretations of German values of 
family relationships. 

In summary, in this chapter, I have thus far shown the Marginalised’s en- 
gagement with the host German society by capturing their involvement with 
their local German neighbours, their experiences of German popular culture 
and tradition — such as visiting local out-door markets and watching popular 
TV shows — and their interpretations of German values and culture. While the 
participants were able to share their engagement with the host society through 
a collaborative talking style, suggesting a friendly and cooperative group social 
relationship among the members, it is particularly noticeable that their experi- 
ences with the host society were largely mediated by their children. For in- 
stance, their path to local German circles (see 6.4.3 (a)), their local German 
cultural experiences (see extract 6.17 in 6.4.3 (b)), and their interpretations of 
German values and culture (see 6.4.3 (c)) all involved their children. Similar 
to many recent studies mentioned earlier in section 6.4.2, it seems that the chil- 
dren were both salient cultural and institutional brokers for the members of the 
Marginalised regarding their engagement with the host German society, in- 
cluding aspects such as their interactions with local Germans, their experiences 
of the host culture and their evaluation of German culture. Such data is remi- 
niscent of Hall and Sham’s (2007) study of children as language brokers for 
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Chinese migrant families in the UK, revealing the significant role children play 
for other family members in various social and economic activities. 

Finally, the Marginalised also appeared to reveal their associations with 
their German neighbours of low socioeconomic status and their experiences of 
popular local German culture events, implying the low-profile and poor social 
and cultural positions the Marginalised occupied in BCity. 


0.4.4 The maintenance of various Chinese linguistic forms and rural 
Chinese values 


The fourth main theme arising from this group’s data involves the maintenance 
of traditional rural Chinese values. This theme consists of two subthemes: 
(a) maintaining the Mandarin language for their children: and (b) sustaining 
home languages and traditional rural Chinese values. 


6.4.4.1 Maintaining the Mandarin language for their children 


Very similarly to the Networkers, the first subtheme of this section seems to 
verify the Marginalised’s maintenance of Mandarin language for their children 
at the school. For instance, the participants normally spoke to members from 
their own hometowns in their native home languages, but switched to Manda- 
rin when they talked to their children and members from other areas of China. 
The following fieldnotes illustrate one such example: 


Extract 6.20: ‘Qingtianese and Mandarin’ 


‘During my chat with Qingin, Tinie and Carol immediately switched to their hometown lan- 
guage — Qingtianese. They kept speaking in Qingtianese till Cancan joined the conversation. 
During Tinie and Carol’s interactions, they always switched to Mandarin when they were 
interrupted by their children’ (fieldnote c. 4). 


This effort to foster the Mandarin language for the children is explained by the following 
interview with Carol: 


Extract 6.21: ‘I hope they, they have a such job...’ 

K = the researcher; Cl = Carol 

OK: PRP ORIEIZE T, AID WITTE Zp 

when you both go back (to China) in the future, what about them (the children) 

DC: RRE, MN, RETRE, RA ARE, RAT Ue eA Ac 
We, (E MATPRE T MRE, BERLE EN A, FT PS EN IA tt TAE E 
A, hae A EI FR LR, Eh, E PE h 


I think, they, I really hope that they will, my own thought is, why do I let them learn Chinese 
(Mandarin), although they can’t learn the essence of Chinese, but, I hope that they will, for 
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example, if there is a job at home (China), just like German and Chinese, that is Chinese 
foreign, that is like Chinese-German joint venture 


(3) K: Me 
mhm 


ac RERI, MATE LIE, — A E E PS TH ER T fik, tE 
MAS Shih, TH, RAE MR ANTE AR AE, RE EBON 
I hope they, they have a such job, (they) are familiar with China’s situation, Chinese market 


but are still not disconnected with Germany, if they have an opportunity like that, I will be 
relieved 


Before extract 6.21, Carol told me in the interview that she would like to go 
back to China when she and her husband got older. I then ask her what her 
children would do when they return to China (turn 1). Carol is very forthcom- 
ing about her imagined future possibility for her children to pursue their pro- 
fessional success in a Chinese market-related international cooperation (turn 2, 
4) and gives this as the reason for her children to learn Mandarin (turn 2). Like 
the Networkers, the Marginalised hoped to increase the chances of their chil- 
dren’s future professional success through learning the Mandarin language. 
This suggests that the members of this group took advantage of the resources 
available in the school setting in order to increase the chances for their children 
to achieve a bright future. This seems to resonate with Block’s (2006) assertion 
that labour migrants anticipate a better future for their children while they 
themselves are stuck in the host society. 

The extracts above suggest that the Chinese complementary school offered 
a place for the Marginalised to send their children to learn the standard linguis- 
tic form of Chinese and to form their furture linguistic capital. This is very 
similar to the discussion among the Networkers presented in Chapter 4. 


6.4.4.2 Sustaining home languages and traditional Chinese values among the 
parental participants 


In contrast to the maintenance of standard Mandarin and high-brow Chinese 
culture among the Cosmopolitans, the data suggests that the Marginalised re- 
peatedly maintained their dialects and traditional rural Chinese values at the 
school setting. Fieldnotes record that, from time to time, the participants com- 
municated with each other in their various home languages, sometimes for a 
longer period of time. Additionally, during the interactions of this group, the 
members often spent considerable time in fostering traditional rural Chinese 
values. 


Extract 6.24: ‘when (I) get old, will you feed me food or take care of me’ 


T = Tinie, Q = Qingin 
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(DT: HEDMAN, MATR, SE ee EE AEN Be, a Tal MY, AEE T WE, Kea NS 
RIZE RAVE IY, tt beget 


It is funny, the children, when they can talk, you ask her, when (I) get old, will you feed me 
food or something, she said she will 


(2)Q: PERR 
hahah 
(3) T: RAEE EEEE, WSEAS CE, I A A, Abk 


I said: can I trust you, ah, she said: (you can) trust me, (I said): solid or soft (promise or just 
words), she said: solid 


(4) Q & C: Rn 
hahaha 

(5) C: BEKI, MERY, Maj May may 
solid, solid, hahaha 

(6) Al: AR 

hahaha 

DT: REEDE, AMIN, BBL RAE EMCEE AN, RE 


my second child, when she was little, I asked her, I said: can I rely on you or not (the child’s 
answer is) you can rely on me 


(8)Q: SRE 
(you can) rely on (her support) 

(9)T: E, RE, KAEB, SER ARE 
yeah, (I can) rely on her, soft or solid, very solid 
(10) All: m 

hahaha 

CDQ: RERE, e 

very solid support, hahaha 


In extract 6.24, through their ‘cooperative talk’ signalled by the laughter, re- 
phrasing and repetition (Coates, 1996), the participants showed strong support 
and understanding towards the traditional norms of rural Chinese family values 
of intergenerational support, which was rarely a topic in the other two groups. 
While the Marginalised used the school setting to maintaining their own lin- 
guistic practice and rural cultural norms, these actions seemed to curtail their 
further interactions with other parents, such as the Networkers and the Cosmo- 
politans, who mostly speak Mandarin, often chat about popular and/or high- 
brow Chinese values, and engage in prestigious cultural activities. 
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0.4.5 The navigation of parenthood 


The theme of the navigation of parenthood which emerged from the interac- 
tions of this group consists of four subthemes: (a) taking collective responsi- 
bility; (b) monitoring their children; (c) engaging with their children’s devel- 
opment and growth; and (d) enhancing their children’s educational chances. 
Similarly to the other two groups, topics about parenting also highly mediated 
the Marginalised’s interactions. However, while the other two groups simply 
reported their experiences of and views on parenting, with the Marginalised I 
had the opportunity to observe a great deal of collective parenting within their 
interactions. The following four extracts depict a scene in which the Margin- 
alised both discussed parenting with each other and cooperatively parented 
each other’s children. 


6.4.5.1 Taking collective responsibility for their children 


The field data show that a considerable amount of collective parenting took 
place during the interactions of the Marginalised, through which the partici- 
pants took responsibilities for each other’s children. For instance, ‘Qinqin’s 4- 
year old daughter started to cry when she couldn’t find her mom, Cancan was 
trying to comfort her by telling her that Qinqin would be back very soon’, or 
‘Sus’s child fell over, Tinie immediately tried to calm him down, as Sus was 
too far away from them’ (fieldnote c.9). The following interaction is another 
example of direct parenting: 


Extract 6.25 ‘are you stupid, do not take them up (on the tree)’ 


Q = Qingin, T = Tinie, S = Sus, Ca = Cancan 

Ma WERT 

They went up there (up high on a tall tree) 

OT RF, EARE, PPA 

No worries, no worries for them to go up, (talking to the children) just be careful Qiangian 
(3)S: AM, RAR, MUTTER 

The eldest one, my God! ask them to come down (from the tree) 

(Ca MRKI, Jil rr ATE 


are you stupid, do not take them up (on the tree) 


The interaction extract 6.25 describes a situation in which Tinie’s three chil- 
dren are trying to climb up to the top of a tree, which causes concern for the 
rest of the group members. While Tinie is chatting with Cancan, Qinqin notices 
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that Tinie’s three children are playing dangerously and immediately warned 
Tinie (turn 1). Although Tinie does not see any immediate danger (turn 2), Sus 
gives Tinie direct advice, illustrated in her use of the imperative ‘ask them to 
come down’ (turn 3), through which Sus shows her deep concern about the 
safety of Tinie’s children. Without being asked, Cancan elects to reprimand 
Tinie’s oldest child for taking her siblings up the tree (turn 4), through which 
she assumed a role of guardian for the children. 

Extract 6.25 describes an incident in which the members of the group took 
collective responsibility for their children’s safety at the school setting by ad- 
vising and warning other group members as well as directly interacting with 
one another’s children, which suggests that this group assumed responsibility 
for one another’s children and carried out such a mission through collective 
parenting. 


6.4.5.2 Monitoring and guiding the children through collective parenting. 


Fieldnotes and interaction data revealed that interactions often took place 
among the adults and the children who were present at the setting, where mem- 
bers of the group often and spontaneously engaged in collective parenting by 
guiding and monitoring each other’s children’s behaviours. The following in- 
teraction provides one such example: 


Extract 6.26: ‘can’t you throw that away yourself? 
T = Tinie, S = Sus, C = Sus’s child 
OT: MACHA TIM, HE EET, ES RE 


can’t you throw that away by yourself, that little piece of rubbish, you should still give (it) 
to your mom 


DS: WH BACT 
that is right, throw it by yourself 
(3)T: Mk 
haha, haha (laughter) 

OT: ERZAR, CI Oe, MRS 

give your mom the rubbish, save the yummy food for yourself, ha, ha, ha (laughter) 
OS: MA GMb, RATT wR, 

you could throw it away by yourself, that would be fine 


(6) C: ley 


okay 
(NS: mie S 
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sweet kid 

(8)C: TE 

(the child starts to sing) 

In Extract 6.26, Tinie monitors and guides Sus’s child. When Tinie sees that a 
child is passing her rubbish to her mother, Sus, she points out that the child 
should throw the rubbish into the bin herself (turn 1). Tinie’s tone in telling the 
child is quite direct and forceful: ‘can’t you through it away yourself? (turn 1). 
Sus immediately agrees with Tinie through her use of the minimal response 
‘that’s right’ (turn 2) and her repetition and rephrasing of Tinie’s utterance 
‘you could throw it away yourself (turn 5). This extract suggests that through 


collective parenting, the participants were able to monitor both their own and 
each other’s children and influence their behaviour through their interactions. 


6.4.5.3 Engaging in their children’s development and growth 


The data also show that the Marginalised demonstrated their interest in their 
children’s development and growth by interacting with and directly praising 
each other’s children as well as sharing anecdotes about their children’s emo- 
tional maturity. 


Sharing anecdotes and experiences 


Extract 6.27 ‘when she eats, she must save one portion for her sister’ 

T = Tinie, Q = Qingin 

(DT: BK, BEAT ASR 

mmm, very generous 

(2)Q: W, ERREGT 

yeah, when she eats at home, she must save one portion for her sister 

(3) T: I] 

aha 

(OQ: Mb ESB AR EUR, Rz CURL, Ws Zi EE HE WE OK EZ 


When she went to the neighbours for a meal or something, when she had her meal, (she) had 
to ask mom to come to enjoy the food together 


4 


The interaction starts with Tinie asking Qin’s daughter for a sweet. The child 
gives one to Tinie right away. Tinie is impressed by the child’s generous nature 
and praises the child immediately (turn 1). Qinqin then further describes her 
child’s personality by relaying two anecdotes about her (turn 2, 4). The extract 
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suggests that the participants were able to support each other’s children’s emo- 
tional development through collective parenting, such as praising and encour- 
aging each other’s children, and that they were also engaged in each other’s 
children development through sharing anecdotes about the children. The latter 
activity particularly shares a great similarity with the interactions relevant to 
parenting which took place within the previously discussed groups. 


6.4.5.4 Enhancing their children’s education 


One prominent way for the group to enrich their children’s education was to 
share experiences with one another about helping their children to learn. Ex- 
tract 6.8 provides one example of this phenomenon. 


Extract 6.28 ‘discipline’ 

Cl = Carol, Cn = Cancan, T = Tinie, Q = Qingin 

De RRA ER, HD FEET A tb, SEE ROR LI, RHA B, 
children here will not develop the habit of reading books when they wake up in the morning 
(2)Q: OH, XT, XT 

right, right, right 

GCE ÆKERERNK EEZ, BOTS ASE AE AE, Aa a. 

in general, before we go to sleep, we let them go to bed earlier, then (let them) read books... 
(4)Cn: 8S RA, (RR LAB EES A 


in the mornings, the (children’s minds) are clearer, but in the evenings, the quality of reading 
is better 


ST KE, Bea Ee AY 
evenings (are better?), I feel that energy in the morning is good 
(Ca: EXMERT, RAEN Bi, (Eh ERDE 


last time, (they) read in the evening, it seems to be engraved in the mind, but in the mornings 
it should be better 


NT IM 
habit 

(8)Cn: HAE AT HE 
it is habit 


In extract 6.28, the participants are discussing the best time for their children 
to read books. The interaction starts with Carol telling the story of her chil- 
dren’s regular reading time and the reason why it has to be in the evenings 
(turn 1, 3). Cancan reflects on Carol’s experience of having her children read 
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in the evenings, by stating ‘in the morning, the heads are clear, but evenings, 
the quality of reading is better’ (turn 4). Tinie then counters Cancan’s reflection 
on Carol’s experience, expressing her support for reading in the mornings (turn 
5). 

However, in turn 5, both the repetition of Cancan’s word ‘evenings’ at the 
beginning of Tinie’s reply as well as the use of ‘I feel’ soften the disagreement. 
Cancan insists on the veracity of her account by recalling her children’s even- 
ing reading experience in the first half of her response in turn 6, but also sup- 
ports Tinie’s idea about morning reading in the second half of turn 6. Eventu- 
ally they both reach a consensus that ‘discipline’ (turn 6, 7) counts the most. 
The extract 6.8 suggests that the members of this group discussed parenting in 
order to help their children learn through sharing and exchanging their chil- 
dren’s experiences in learning, hoping to enrich their children’s success in ed- 
ucation. 

In sum, unlike the other two groups, the extracts above show a high level 
of direct monitoring, instructing and advising each other’s children within the 
school setting through collective parenting, suggesting that the participants 
take collective responsibility for their children. This might due to the younger 
age of the Marginalised’s children and the shared responsibilities they forged 
as a group. However, similarly to the other two groups, the data also suggest a 
significant engagement with their children’s growth and development and a 
frequent exchange of parental experiences through discussing parenting among 
the adults in order to enhance their children’s education. 

Thus far, I have introduced the main participants of the Marginalised who 
mostly had poor family and educational backgrounds, and were raised in rural 
areas in China. Before they moved to Germany, the majority of the participants 
were attending middle school or high school. Many of them came to Germany 
with relatives or through their home village ties in pursuit of a more prosperous 
life. I then paid attention to the Marginalised’s current underprivileged social 
status, limited material possessions — in particular their marginalised social po- 
sitions and restricted access to resources at the Chinese complementary school. 

In the following chapter, I will move to a more substantial discussion about 
the social relations and interactions of the three parental groups which were 
presented in Chapters 4, 5 and 6 in relation to various concepts of social capital 
and Guanxi theory. I will further reveal the similarities and differences be- 
tween the three groups. Finally, I will consider the social exclusion of the Mar- 
ginalised, while suggesting the human agency of the Networkers and the Cos- 
mopolitans at the school setting. 
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7 A site of safe space, the reproduction of social 
order and Guanxi 


7.1 Introduction 


Over the last three chapters, I have presented diverse data samples collected 
during my investigation of parental interactions at Hua Hua School and cited 
some general examples of different types of interactions of the three parental 
groups, namely, the Networkers, the Cosmopolitans and the Marginalised. In 
this chapter, I draw together the main findings that emerged during the course 
of my research. I also discuss some of the discursive meanings of parental in- 
teractions according to the conceptual and theoretical framework of this study 
(Chapter 2) and relate my understanding of different practices of parental in- 
teractions in the school setting to the various notions of social capital and 
Guanxi. 

I first interpret parental interactions at the school in relation to Putnam’s 
(1993b, 1995, 2000) notion of ‘bonding’ and ‘bridging’ social capital. I argue 
that the Chinese complementary school serves as a safe site for the first-gener- 
ation immigrant parents in relation to bonding and bridging social capital. In 
so doing, the school facilitates their ‘civic’ engagement in both their own eth- 
nic community and the German host society. I also draw attention to disparities 
of accessibility and opportunity with regard to social capital among the Net- 
workers, the Cosmopolitans and the Marginalised. 

I then consider further understandings of the parental interactions at the 
school based on Coleman’s (1987, 1988) concept of ‘family’ and ‘community’ 
social capital. Drawing on ‘obligations and expectations’, ‘information chan- 
nels’ and ‘social norms’ of social capital with a focus on information exchange 
and parental and community support in the field of education, I argue that the 
Chinese complementary school provides a space for different parental groups 
to support their children’s academic success. 

Thirdly, I draw on Bourdieu’s (1986) notion of class natured social capital 
and social reproduction pointing out that the Chinese complementary school is 
a site of social reproduction where social status plays a significant role in ac- 
cessing resources (social capital) from participants’ existing daily social net- 
works and accumulating new social capital through their interactions with each 
other. I thus argue that while Hua Hua School provides a safe environment to 
its privileged parents whose comfortable social status enables them to benefit 
from resources that emerge during their interactions, it offers insufficient sup- 
port and fewer resources to its socioeconomically disadvantaged parents. 
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Alongside this, I apply the concept of Guanxi as a Chinese form of social cap- 
ital to the discussions and explore its relatedness to the parental social practices 
at the site of the Chinese complementary school. My aim is to draw the notions 
of social capital and Guanxi together in this study in order to gain a more 
finely-grained understanding of social capital in the Chinese complementary 
school setting. 


7.2 The most significant findings 


7.2.1 A safe site for group solidarity, friendship and trust 


One of the key findings to emerge from the study is that the site of the com- 
plementary school offered a safe space within Germany, the host community, 
in which first-generation Chinese migrant parents were able to establish group 
relationships and friendships based on trust and shared interests. This seems to 
be a living example of how some elements of social capital are manifested in 
paths with overt emphasis on the ‘connections among individuals’ and ‘social 
trust among individuals fostered by their connections’ (Putnam 1995, pp.19; 
see Chapter 2). The data suggest that the parental interactions in the Chinese 
complementary school setting in this study reflect harmonious group relations. 
Many parental interactions gave the impression of close and bonded social 
group relationships and friendships. In particular, all three groups used the 
school as a site where they forged a strong sense of group solidarity and iden- 
tity. These aspects were clearly documented in this study through discussions 
about the following: sharing feelings and private topics, looking after each 
other and each other’s family members, building a sense of Chinese self and 
establishing friendships”. By creating a Chinese identity through conversa- 
tions, some of the Cosmopolitans and the Networkers were able to explore their 
experiences and feelings about being part of a privileged Chinese class. They 
differentiated themselves from the working-class host community and the 
newly rich Chinese living in China. At the same time, although the Marginal- 
ised interacted socially with their German counterparts in the same neighbour- 
hood, they created a shared sense of marginalised immigrant identity by repre- 
senting themselves as a lower socioeconomic ethnic group in Germany in com- 
parison to the overall host society. These moments of sharing ethnic group 
identity and belonging encouraged the participants to build their sense of trust 
among the members of their respective groups, since indications of in-group 
help and emotional support emerged during their interactions. Such data sup- 
ports some parts of the conceptualisation of bonding social capital, such as 


42 See extracts in sections 4.4.1, 5.4.2, 6.4.1 
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bolstering exclusive identity and reinforcing homogeneous groups (Putnam 
2000). Substantial attention has been paid to the bonding of collective ethnic 
group identity and solidarity in relation to the host society in recent studies of 
immigration, including research on complementary schooling. For instance, 
Hall et al.’s (2002) study of complementary schools in both Oslo and Leeds 
suggests that such schools provide space for ethnic group and community sol- 
idarity in relation to the Norwegian and English host societies; Yölek’s (2000) 
study of Turkish complementary schools in Germany highlights the construc- 
tion of collective ethnic group solidary and identity within the classrooms. 
However, there appear to be few investigations into how bonding social capital 
advantages certain people more than others within a homogeneous ethnic na- 
tional group in Putnam’s original approach to bonding social capital. In the 
case of this study, the data appear to call special attention to the reinforcement 
of individual class-based ethnic identity and homogeneous groups within a par- 
ticular migrant group: the first-generation Chinese migrant parents at a Chinese 
complementary school. Such findings point to the intra-ethnic group differ- 
ences regarding the generation of bonding social capital. 

In this study, trust was often achieved not only by sharing feelings and 
talking about personal topics, such as health matters, marital problems and 
family issues, but also by looking after and supporting each other and each 
other’s families. These elements were markedly demonstrated during the in- 
teractions of the Cosmopolitans and the Networkers and suggested that close 
emotional bonds and friendships were formed among the members of these 
two parental groups. Within the Marginalised group data, it is noticeable that 
the participants of this group did not establish or maintain close friendships 
with one another beyond the school, but were able to create a friendly, sup- 
portive and harmonious group relationship“. This raises the significance of the 
element of trust which is overtly stressed in Coleman’s (1987, 1988) and Put- 
nam’s (1993a, 1993b, 1995, 2000) notion of social capital and in the studies of 
Guanxi (Lin 2001a; Lin 2001b; Smart 1993; Yang 1994; Yang 2001a; Yang 
2001b), in which trust is identified as one of the fundamental features and 
which is formed during the process of emotional and material exchanges (see 
Chapter 2). 

However, it is worth paying attention to the various levels of trust and dif- 
ferent natures of the three group relationships, as the types of emotional close- 
ness and group relationships played a significant role in their interactions, their 
opportunities to access existing group resources and their chances of articulat- 
ing the resources within the respective groups. For instance, all three parental 
groups seemed to demonstrate different levels of ‘bounded solidarity’, trust 
and ‘obligation and expectation’, which are together referred to as one form of 


43 See extracts in 4.4.1 (a), (c), 5.4.2 (a), (c) 
44 See extracts in 6.4.1 
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social capital (Coleman 1988; see discussion in Chapter 2), enabling the mem- 
bers of each group to support and help each other to various extents. In partic- 
ular, it is important to note that while the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans 
shared a high level of trust, bounded solidarity and responsibilities, the Mar- 
ginalised were only able to experience them at a more moderate level. It is 
possible that both the nature of their group relations and the amount of re- 
sources they possessed may have contributed to the differences. This seems to 
be evidenced, firstly, by the contrast between the solid friendships created 
among the members of the Networker and Cosmopolitan groups and the rela- 
tively loose contacts kept within the Marginalised, and secondly, by the differ- 
ences in socioeconomic possessions held by members of the three groups, as 
discussed earlier. This appears to be a way to explore the self-interested nature 
of social capital (Bourdieu 1986), in which the pursuit of interests lies at the 
centre of group membership. In the case of the Marginalised, the members 
shared similar low socioeconomic trajectories, which did not appear to secure 
any benefits for group membership (Porters 1998). On the other hand, with the 
possession of high socioeconomic resources, the Networkers and the Cosmo- 
politans were able deliberately to construct their group membership in order to 
pursue the benefits of the rich resources brought by other group members. 

Despite the differences in levels of trust and group closeness between the 
three groups, the data seem generally to indicate that the friendships, group 
belonging and solidarity and emotional support were formed during the paren- 
tal social interactions at the Chinese complementary school and they appeared 
to be crucial for the well-being of the first-generation migrant parents, partic- 
ularly for those who had higher social status with decent economic resources 
and social connections. While this study suggests that complementary schools 
offer a space for the construction of ‘community identity’* and ‘group soli- 
darity’ among the first-generation migrant parents, due to the varying nature 
of the three parental-group relations, the data seem to demonstrate that stronger 
friendships, emotional bonds and closeness were accomplished through the so- 
cial interactions among the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans. This then im- 
plies that complementary schooling is a site where different social classes 
come together and suggests that greater attention needs to be drawn to the so- 
cioeconomic differences between the parental groups. 


7.2.2 Engagement with the local Chinese community 


In the previous section (7.2.1), I focused on the parental interactions facilitat- 
ing group solidarity, a sense of belonging and friendships, keeping in mind that 


45 Here Iam borrowing Creese et al’s (2006) notion of community identity: ‘...a desire to be 


affiliated to a heritage/community identity’ and a wish ‘to express differences from dominant 
cultures, languages and histories’ (Creese et al. 2006, pp.32) 
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the nature of group relations varies among the three groups. Following this 
discussion, I aim to explore in this section the enactment of the notion of bond- 
ing social capital in greater detail, based on the data I collected during the pa- 
rental interactions with a focus on the parents’ engagement with their local 
ethnic Chinese community. 

Engagement with the Chinese community is a significant theme through 
the interactions of all three parental groups“. The parental interactions at the 
school seem to demonstrate such an ongoing negotiation and re/production of 
a homogeneous ethnic group identity through their overt engagement with the 
local Chinese community, suggesting that Hua Hua School as a site maintains 
and reinforces the parental participants’ ethnic group identities as Chinese. 

For the members of the Networker and the Cosmopolitan groups, this is 
particularly apparent in their engagement with the Chinese complementary 
school, as well as their coordination of and participation in local Chinese com- 
munity events. The data suggest that while Hua Hua School offered more op- 
portunities for the Cosmopolitans and the Networkers to be engaged and in- 
volved with school affairs — through activities such as actively participating in 
school events, organising school trips, helping school administration and 
providing teaching support — it was also a site for these two groups to reveal 
their close relationships with leading members of the Chinese community. 
Such intensive interactions with the complementary school and the local ex- 
clusive Chinese community developed a strong elite Chinese ethnic group 
identity. In addition, the interactions also enabled the members to extend and 
intensify the relationships between the two groups. Through these, the Net- 
workers and the Cosmopolitans were able to draw upon their rich intra-group 
resources in order to sustain an upward social trajectory and a privileged status 
within the Chinese community. Such scenarios seem to present the core spirit 
of Guanxi theory which emphasises resources exchange for upward trajecto- 
ries and life success. In this case, the Chinese complementary school not only 
maintained heritage and ethnic group identities as most literature on comple- 
mentary schooling *’ suggests, but also seemed to demonstrate overt evidence 
of reinforcing exclusive resources and elite Chinese identity among the mem- 
bers of the two groups. 

The site of the Chinese complementary school also enables the Networkers 
and the Cosmopolitans to engage in worthy occupations, show their values as 
human beings, and contribute to what Coleman (1990) and Putnam (1993b) 
refer to as the ‘public good’ (see Chapter 2) of the Chinese migrant community. 
At the same time, the members of these two groups were able to take great 
advantage of the resources that arose during their participation and contribu- 
tion to the school and their own ethnic community. This seems to be another 
finding that supports the argument that actively participating in public affairs 


46 See discussion in sections 4.4.2, 5.4.3, 6.4.2. 
47 See studies in Chapter 2, and in the earlier section of this chapter 
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provides possible space for the generation of social capital (Putnam 1993b, 
pp.88). For example, data such as group networking with the Chinese commu- 
nity and with the school director and managers provides examples of the ex- 
tension of participants’ social space and accumulation of resources through 
their public engagement. 

For the members of the Marginalised group, the data appear to show an 
inward-looking group identity for its group members. This was partly dis- 
cussed in an earlier section of this chapter (7.2.1), in which I presented the 
matters of group belonging and identity fostered among the Marginalised dur- 
ing their group interactions. However, it seems that the school did not create a 
space where the members of the Marginalised group felt able to contribute their 
skills and talents in the same way as the other two more socially elite groups. 
The data do not suggest that the Marginalised actively interacted and partici- 
pated in the school and community affairs. Instead, they appeared to take a less 
active approach toward the Chinese complementary school and to their local 
Chinese community. For example, whereas some of the data seem to present a 
passive and marginalised involvement with Hua Hua School, other recorded 
conversations suggest that the Marginalised’s engagement with the local Chi- 
nese community was mostly connected to the people from their region of origin 
and/or largely mediated by their children. Numerous studies have discussed 
children as brokers of immigrant families’ connections with the host society, 
accessing resources for their parents and family members. Katz (2014) inves- 
tigates how children of immigrants facilitate the connections of their families 
to health-care providers and related resources in the United Sstates and points 
out the importance of the children’s role in brokering in linguistic, cultural and 
media resources. Elsewhere, Dorner, Orellana and Li-Grining’s (2007) study 
also illustrates how children of Mexican immigrants in Chicago interpret the 
language and cultural practices of the host Chicago society for their families. 
However, in this study, it is significant that the children were capable of sus- 
taining resources for their parents to participate in their own ethnic community. 
This would certainly appear to be true in the case of the Marginalised and was 
perhaps connected with the low number of other resources that the members 
were able to access. Children as the brokers of resources seem to be un- 
derrepresented in the interactions of the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans. 
This is possibly due to the fact that the members of these two groups were more 
resourceful and capable of interacting with and participating in their own eth- 
nic community events, while at the same time accessing resources for them- 
selves and their children. Thus, the data demonstrate a concern over the signif- 
icant differences in the socioeconomic backgrounds of immigrant families and 
the demands placed on their children to act as brokers, not only with the host 
community but also with their own ethnic national community. 

While the data of this study suggest explicit evidence of Putnam’s (1995) 
notion of ‘bonding social capital’ — defined as ‘inward-looking and tending to 
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reinforce exclusive identities and homogeneous groups’ (pp. 22), which bol- 
sters reciprocity and group solidarity and solidifies ‘in-group bonding’ — it also 
pinpoints a difference in the generation of bonding social capital between the 
Marginalised and the members of the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans. Alt- 
hough all participants were first-generation migrants from the same national 
group, it seems apparent that the ability of the three parental groups to reinforce 
a close exclusive identity with the local Chinese ethnic community and with 
one another at the Chinese complementary school may vary. In particular, it 
appears to be problematic for the Marginalised to reinforce a close exclusive 
identity with their local Chinese community and with other parents at the 
school. Thus, it is significant to note that while the Chinese complementary 
school enabled particular groups of parents to strengthen their in-group bond 
with the local Chinese community as well as to negotiate and generate bonding 
social capital, other groups of parents, such as the Marginalised, were left out. 
This may first seem to replicate Putnam’s assertion that while bonding social 
capital creates ‘in-group loyalty,’ it may create ‘strong out-group antagonism’ 
(Putnam 1995, pp. 23), which suggests that interpersonal bonds within one 
parent group could constrain the intra- parental group interactions in this study. 
However, the differences between the three groups seem to indicate that the 
ability of the participants to interact with the school and the local Chinese com- 
munity in order to generate bonding social capital was often regulated by their 
socioeconomic positions. This points to the key limitation of the traditional 
conceptualisation of bonding social capital, in which the erasure of socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds constrains understandings of the negotiation of resource 
articulation among migrants within the same national migrant group“. This 
appears to revolve around the significance of social class within the territory 
of home contexts in migrant communities (Block 2016). In the case of this 
study, the data point to a dramatic intra-ethnic group difference regarding the 
engagement with their own national group in the host country, and make more 
sense of the idea that migrant individuals’ socioeconomic status limits or pro- 
motes their access to resources which emerge within their own migrant com- 
munity. While the more socially elite migrant groups were able to obtain more 
bonding social capital and to be more engaged in their interactions with their 
local migrant community and Chinese complementary schools, less privileged 
social groups were often not capable of such active engagement. 


7.2.3 Engagement with German society 


The data collected in this study demonstrate a significant body of conversation 
about the participants’ engagement with the host German society. For all three 


48 Itis not always necessarily among migrants within a particular ethnic group in German soci- 
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groups, it seems that such talk was explicitly related to their local German 
friends and acquaintances, their experiences of German culture and their inter- 
pretations of German values and traditions, through which the first-generation 
migrant parents were able to share their local German contacts with one an- 
other and exchange experiences about the host culture. This sheds the light on 
Putnam’s (1995) description of bridging social capital as ‘outward looking and 
encompass[ing] people across diverse social cleavages,’ which enables linkage 
to ‘external assets’ and ‘information diffusion’ (pp. 22). 

However, based on the collected data, it is important to mention that the 
Networkers and the Cosmopolitans represented quite different approaches to 
their engagement with the host society than the Marginalised. Significantly, 
the former two groups repeatedly demonstrated their exclusive contacts and 
close relationships with Cosmopolitan persons, exchanged complicated legal 
and societal knowledge, exhibited their sophisticated local German cultural ex- 
periences and showed their entitlement to German traditions and values (see 
extracts in 4.4.3, 5.4.4, 6.4.3), through which they presented a shared sense of 
identity with the mainstream host society and elite Germans. All these imply 
that their interactions at the Chinese complementary school became an oppor- 
tunity for the members to explore and reinforce their close social contacts with 
the local German elite, and at the same time to sustain their membership of the 
more socially elite groups at Hua Hua School. Thus, they were able to maintain 
and enhance their access to exclusive resources, continually developing up- 
ward trajectories in terms of social mobility. While such instances point to the 
core elements of the building of Guanxi in which close personal relationships 
with certain people are critical for personal and business success (Crombie 
2011), the overt display of close connections with host elites seems to confirm 
Fan’s (2010) assertion that, for Chinese people, close interpersonal relation- 
ships, are not only important for individual success but they also ‘define’ them 
(cited in Crombie 2011). In addition, this data also suggest strong demonstra- 
tions of resistance to ‘declassing’, which refers to ‘the loss of the economic 
power and prestige and status which previously marked one’s class position’ 
(Block 2016, pp. 8), considered to be a common phenomenon in migration 
(Block, 2006, 2014, 2016). 4° 

In contrast, the Marginalised did not appear to have developed much sense 
of belonging in the host Germany society. For instance, their experiences with 
the host society appear to be largely mediated by their children. Specifically, 
through their children’s activities, the members of the Marginalised were able 
to socialise with their local German neighbours, visit Christmas markets and 
attend other child-friendly, traditional German activities (see extracts in 6.4.3). 
These echo recent studies (Orellana 2003; Orellana 2009; Bauer 2016; Laz- 


49 The definition of declassing and reclassing is discussed in Chapter 2; see Block (2006) 
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arevic 2017) which have found examples of children being linguistic and cul- 
tural brokers for migrant families in their host society. Accordingly, in the case 
of this study, it seems that the children’s cultural brokering/mediation took 
place as a ‘by-product’ (Guo 2014) of their daily activities with the parents, 
through which the Marginalised were achieving neighborhood socialisation 
and experiences of traditional German cultural activities. It seems that there a 
more visible children’s cultural mediation within the group of the Marginalised 
than the other two socially elite groups. This phenomenon might be explained 
by the different social and economic situations of the three groups, as studies 
suggest that child brokering tends to take place when the migrant parents not 
only have low host linguistic capability (Orellana 2003, 2009) but also possess 
fewer economic resources, lower job status, and are residents of a less econom- 
ically advantaged community (e.g. Jones, Trickett and Birman 2012). 

The data suggest that the Marginalised did not show a strong desire to par- 
ticipate in German cultural events themselves. Perhaps this was a way of dis- 
tancing themselves from the mainstream, expressing their less privileged social 
position and showing no ownership of space in the German host society, which 
did not inspire them to have greater aspirations within the host community or 
to develop closer relationships with the host society. It is worth mentioning 
that the Marginalised’ experiences of limited cultural activities and interactions 
with local Germans from the same poor neighbourhood did not seem to enable 
a great deal of bridging social capital, since their encounters with Germans of 
similarly low social status did not allow them access to better resources. The 
limited engagement of the Marginalised with the host society appeared to pro- 
vide little ‘information diffusion’ (Putnam 1995) or a limited/no ‘information 
channel’ (Coleman 1988), which was made evident by their lack of social cul- 
tural knowledge of the host society. For instance, unlike the other two groups, 
there was little evidence of sharing local and institutional knowledge among 
the Marginalised. Thus, it makes sense that the experiences the Marginalised 
exchanged and shared at Hua Hua School did not enable extra linkage or offer 
access to the host society with exclusive resources. The Chinese complemen- 
tary school seemed to replicate the established social order (Bourdieu 1987, 
1988) among the Chinese migrant community rather than opening up other 
positions where the Marginalised could have more powerful voices with which 
to speak. The powerless social positions they shared and adopted during their 
exchanges with the host society further reinforced the development of their 
sense of a homogeneous, marginalised immigrant group of low social status in 
the host country. 

In terms of bridging social capital, the contrast between the Marginalised 
and the other two socially elite groups seems to resonate with the concept that 
based on material possessions (economic capital), inequality emerges during 
cultural activity (cultural capital) and through individuals’ social relations with 
certain people (social capital) (Bourdieu 1984). In the case of this study, the 
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unequal accumulation of bridging social capital occurred during the parents’ 
different cultural engagement with the host German society and through their 
connections to similar local German groups. This, first, points to the class- 
based nature of social capital (Bourdieu 1984, 1986), in which socioeconomic 
status plays a significant role in gaining membership of a particular group. 
Certain social groups have fewer chances to encounter other social circles due 
to their economic and social differences. Second, it identifies the intra-ethnic 
group differences due to social class difference in regard to their engagement 
with the host German society. Finally, the data seem to show some elements 
of the convertibility of economic and cultural capital into social capital (see 
discussion in Chapter 2). 

In sections 7.2.1, 7.2.2 and 7.2.3, I have focused on how the interactions 
of the three parental groups can develop our understanding of Guanxi and so- 
cial capital. In the next section, I present another significant finding that 
emerged in the study. 


7.2.4 Construction of parenthood 


Another important finding of this study is that during parental interactions, 
there was overt evidence of the members of all three groups cultivating re- 
sources for their children’s development, in particular for their school success 
and personality development. The data show frequent instances of conversa- 
tions regarding parenthood. Conversations about their children mostly domi- 
nated the interactions of all three parental groups. For each group, such talk 
was illustrated by sharing experiences of their involvement in their children’s 
development and growth, enhancing their children’s educational options and 
monitoring their children. However, for the members of the Marginalised 
group, there was also a significant number of interactions related to collective 
parenting (see extracts in 4.4.5, 5.4.6, 6.4.5). Such dynamic ongoing interac- 
tions suggest the members of each group forged an individual group commu- 
nity and took collective responsibility for one another’s children in the same 
parental group through sharing experiences, exchanging information, consult- 
ing, instructing and monitoring each other’s children. This points to Coleman’s 
(1988) idea of community social capital, as it relates to ‘closure’ in supporting 
youth development, in that the members of the same parental group are familiar 
with each other and their children, which enables the members to monitor each 
other’s children, encourage good behaviour and contribute positively to their 
children’s future. 

On the one hand, the data seem to reveal that all members of the three 
groups were paying great attention to their children’s schoolwork, and each 
group demonstrated close group relations with one another by supporting their 
children’s development. This exemplifies Coleman’s (1987, 1988) notions of 
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family and community social capital, which emphasises the time and attention 
that parents give to their children, community connections to support each 
other’s children and parental and community engagement with the children as 
the most significant factors in children’s academic development. On the other 
hand, the data suggest that Hua Hua School did not offer an equal playing field 
for different parental groups. For example, even though a significant amount 
of information related to the theme of parenthood was being shared and ex- 
changed, the ‘information flow’ among the Marginalised appeared to be rela- 
tively constrained, as a large part of it was based on their own experiences of 
parenting rather than outside knowledge and information (see discussion in 
6.4.5). For the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans, there seemed to be a sizea- 
ble amount of ‘information flow’ or ‘information diffusion’ about extensive 
education, upbringing advice and school and university choices, through which 
they were able to gain outside knowledge about good tutoring and better 
schooling, thereby improving their children’s educational opportunities (see 
discussions in 4.4.5, 5.4.5). This supports Coleman’s (1988) idea of ‘infor- 
mation channel’ as an important form of social capital, through which the 
members of these two groups were able to generate family and community 
social capital and facilitate an upward trajectory for their children in German 
society. Despite the overall enthusiastic engagement with their children, the 
contrast between the more socially elite groups and the Marginalised group 
calls attention to the limitations of the notion of family and community social 
capital in supporting children’s academic success. Although, in this sense, pa- 
rental attention and ‘closure’ social relation might offer powerful support for 
children’s development, the data highlight the apparent disregard of parental 
social, economic and cultural backgrounds in the conceptualisation of family 
and community social capital. 

Another noticeable example of the influence of more socially elite groups 
at the Hua Hua School is that the members occupied much more social space 
and were heavily involved with their children’s Chinese schooling (see discus- 
sions in 4.3.2 (b), 4.4.2; 5.3.3, 5.4.3(a)), through which they were able to have 
more interactions with the Chinese complementary school and shape what hap- 
pened in the school. Conversely, the Marginalised had significantly fewer op- 
portunities and less space to influence the practice of the school despite their 
great will and efforts in engaging with their children’s academic development 
(see discussions in 6.6.6, 6.4.2 (a)). In the understanding of family social cap- 
ital, there is an overt emphasis on parental support in and interaction with chil- 
dren’s schooling (Coleman 1988; Coleman and Hoffer 1987). Numerous re- 
cent studies also suggest that parental involvement in school is significant for 
children’s academic success, in particular for the children of migrant ethnic 
minorities. For instance, Kahin and Wallace’s (2017) work on Somali parents 
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and schooling in Britain explores the ways in which Somali parents can opti- 
mise their children’s educational success, emphasising the significance of mi- 
grant parental involvement in children’s school achievement in Britain. 
However, the data of this study suggest that while Hua Hua School pro- 
vided a space for particular parental groups to be involved with their children’s 
schooling, help their children to progress and facilitate their children’s upwards 
trajectories, for other groups of parents, it may not have quite served the same 
purpose, due to their limited educational backgrounds, linguistic capabilities 
and social resources as well as their restricted access to resources. Therefore, 
the ability and opportunity to be involved and interact with their children’s 
schooling among different parental groups in this study varied. While the 
groups with more access and resources were more capable of interacting with 
their children’s schooling, the less advantaged group had fewer chances. Thus, 
social capital generated at the Chinese complementary school for their chil- 
dren’s development may not just be a matter of parental and community sup- 
port for the children; it is also closely related to the social status occupied by 
the parents in Hua Hua School and in the wider society, as well as to their 
resources and their ability to access resources. In other words, the focus of 
parental attention on the children and close community relations in Coleman’s 
notion of family and community social capital are vital for the children’s future 
academic success, but these are perhaps not sufficient when the cases involve 
a significant inequality of status, resources and access. The data seem to chal- 
lenge current conceptualisations of family and community social capital, 
which disregard the role of parental social class in their children’s upbringing. 


7.2.5 Hua Hua School — a microcosm of the reproduction of social 
order 


One of the key findings of the study is that the Chinese complementary school, 
like many other societal institutions, acts as a microcosm of the reproduction 
of social order (Bourdieu 1987, 1990; Bourdieu and Passeron 1977). The 
school appeared to confirm the socioeconomic status of all three parental 
groups and reproduce the existing social order along socioeconomic lines. On 
the one hand, Hua Hua School provided an enormous social space for the more 
elite parents of the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans, which enabled their 
social connections and the accumulation of social capital. On the other hand, 
for the Marginalised, the school offered restrictive resources and was not able 
to open up the same opportunities for the parents from the lower economic 
class. This was particularly relevant to the significant attempts at creating and 
sustaining relations with one another during the interactions of the Networkers 
and the Cosmopolitans, as well as with people perceived as having a similar 
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social status. There were instances during which the Networkers and the Cos- 
mopolitans did allow and welcome people of a similar social status to come 
into their groups, such as when they served them tea and offered them seats. 
Such actions could be regarded as reflecting the egocentric nature of group 
networks, in that the members of the Networker and the Cosmopolitan groups 
were able to interact with people who possessed similar or more resources and 
access to resources in order to pursue personal interests. 

It is noticeable that while the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans forged 
very close individual group relations and allowed people with similar a social 
status to be part of the ‘in-group,’ the members of the Marginalised were not 
made to feel welcome by them. This appeared on different occasions when the 
existence of the Marginalised group was unfamiliar to and/or overlooked by 
members of the other groups, as well as the rare in-person encounters with the 
members of the Marginalised at the Chinese complementary school setting, 
which suggest that the Marginalised were very much part of the ‘out-group.’ 

The difference between the ‘in-group’ and the ‘out-group’ shows a signif- 
icant contrast of inclusion and exclusion between the Marginalised and the 
other two more socially elite groups, which seems to illustrate the assertion 
that ‘the profits which accrue from membership in a group are the basis of the 
solidarity which makes them possible’ (Bourdieu 1986, pp. 249). This seems 
to explain the exclusion of the Marginalised and the close group relations be- 
tween the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans in this study. It also exposes the 
self-centered characteristic of group networks and shows that the existence of 
group participation is for the purpose of creating useful resources for personal 
interests. 

The overt differences between the three parental groups also appear to 
demonstrate a social class-based parental interaction pattern at the Chinese 
complementary school. While the members with a high financial status and 
sophisticated cultural experiences were able to keep and sustain their member- 
ship in high social status groups and make use of the resources that emerged 
from their connections with each other, the Marginalised who had insufficient 
financial and cultural possessions were unable to interact with the elite Chinese 
parents at Hua Hua School. This simply seems to exemplify the notion of class- 
based nature of social capital (Bourdieu, see Chapter 2). 

Moreover, the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans were all involved in 
running the school and positively contributing to its general welfare and the 
curriculum; they also influenced its pedagogical methods and informal school 
activities, in ways which were generally to their own benefit. As a conse- 
quence, the needs, interests and identities of those under-class/working-class 
parents were underrepresented in the school. This seems to be another example 
of institutions re/producing existing social order (Bourdieu 1977). For Bour- 
dieu, social conflicts, opposing interest groups and power are all part of the 
production and reproduction of existing societal structures. He claims that 
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power reduces and/or reproduces social order to benefit those who have power, 
and social order produces and/or reproduces itself in a particular way through 
all the institutions that maintain the established social hierarchy system; in 
turn, this system always favours those powerful positions that are already oc- 
cupied. The accumulation of all kinds of capital takes place in existing social 
structures 

However, for a moment in time, the school might create situations where 
access becomes more open to the powerless, and then there might be a redis- 
tribution of resources. Unfortunately, only a small fraction of minorities bene- 
fits from those countable moments, as the wider society structure is not 
changed. Preece’s study (2009) of the ‘moment in time’ factor is located in the 
context of the Widening Participation Movement, when British universities 
tried to increase access for people who were more disadvantaged and came 
from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. Unfortunately, the universities did 
not change their modes of operation sufficiently to fully support disadvantaged 
students, and thus the impact of Widening Participation in the social structures 
of British society is arguable. Similarly, the moment in time situation seems to 
reasonably explain the situation of the Chinese complementary school. Hua 
Hua School is open to all the children of Chinese heritage for a low fee, which 
enables them — regardless of socioeconomic background — to have access to 
their ethnic language. However, it seems from the data that once the children 
were involved, the social structures of the powerful and the powerless were not 
changed. There is obvious evidence of the social exclusion of the powerless in 
the school setting. Following Bourdieu, that institutions reproduce the existing 
social order, the Chinese complementary school, like many other societal in- 
stitutions, is a microcosm of the reproduction of social order. This is clearly 
presented in the data regarding the parental engagement with the school. 

Bourdieu (1977, 1987, 1990) focuses on the decisive nature of social struc- 
ture and believes social status is not only shaped but also determined by social 
structures. In this sense, his work does not call much attention to human sub- 
jectivities and agency. However, the data of this study suggest some of the 
parents were quite agentive in the school setting, which sheds light on human 
agency and social mobility. In particular, the Networkers and the Cosmopoli- 
tans seemed to demonstrate strong human agency through their overt efforts 
and desires to be actively engaged with one another, the school, the local Chi- 
nese community and elite Germans through their interactions at the school set- 
ting in order to move both their life trajectories and their children’s future up- 
wards. On the other hand, the members of the Marginalised group showed 
much less agency and seemed unable to inhabit social territory at the school 
setting. This is perhaps due to the fact that there were fewer positions available 
for them to assume, which in turn reinforces Bourdieu’s argument that social 
structure determines social status. Thus, this research raises the question of 
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how agentive individuals from different social classes are in a Chinese com- 
plementary school setting during the parental accumulation of social capital, 
in terms of their social mobility, life trajectories and their children’s future op- 
portunities. 

Additionally, Bourdieu’s conceptualisation of capital and social order 
mostly focuses on French mainstream society. Therefore, class is given full 
attention and ethnicity is often overlooked in his notion of social capital. The 
data of this study develop our understanding of the importance of social struc- 
ture in the accumulation of social capital among migrant communities. This 
also highlights the intersection of social class with ethnicity, which is usually 
absent in most early classical theories of social capital. In the following sec- 
tion, I will summarise the ‘Chinese’ perspective on the data. 


7.3 A Chinese interpretation 


It is noticeable that there was overt evidence of harmonic and caring group 
relations across all three parental groups in this study (see discussions in 4.3, 
5.3, 6.3). The pursuit of human harmony in Confucian philosophy seems per- 
suasive in explaining, in part, the efforts of each within the group membership 
to welcome one another, to take care of each other and their children, to share 
food and so on. Such understanding of harmony formed the basis of the build- 
ing of the modern concept of Guanxi in China. Guanxi refers to relationship 
ties presented during social and economic exchanges and built on trust, reci- 
procity and obligation (see discussion in Chapter 2) through which individuals’ 
upwards mobility and life trajectory are gained. The data in this study suggest 
a great deal of such building of Guanxi which was discussed in earlier sections 
of this chapter (see sections 7.1, 7.2, 7.3). 

In this, the data suggest that the building of Guanxi social relationships 
was overtly present among the members of the Cosmopolitan and the Net- 
worker groups, as well as among their social relationships with the local Ger- 
man and Chinese elite communities. This was evident in their close and long- 
term relationships with each other reciprocal favours and trust built (see dis- 
cussions in 4, 5). Numerous studies have considered the cultivation of social 
capital in Chinese contexts. In these studies, social capital is often presented as 
a form of using and building Guanxi networks. For instance, Qi (2013) identi- 
fies the norms of Guanxi and conceives it as a variant Chinese form of social 
capital in any Chinese society worldwide. 

In this study, I have found it is possible to consider the building of Guanxi 
relationships among my three participant groups as a Chinese form of accumu- 
lation of social capital. In particular, the intensive building of Guanxi among 
the two more socially elite groups demonstrates their active engagement in 
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pursuing social relations, material benefits, social status and other possible re- 
sources. These therefore resonate with the essential process of the accumula- 
tion of social capital. Within the data, the practice of clear Guanxi building 
among the Marginalised is less evident. This reflects the earlier discussion on 
the lack of evidence in the data to indicate that the members of the Marginal- 
ised group were accumulating social capital at the Chinese complementary 
school setting (see discussion in Chapter 6). 


7.4 Conclusion 


So far, I have discussed the key findings of this study related to three important 
theories of social capital. I have firstly concluded that Hua Hua School serves 
as a safe space for the construction of group solidarity, friendship and trust 
among the first-generation migrant parents. Then, I have demonstrated that the 
school offers a place for their engagement with local Chinese community and 
host German society. I have also pointed out that Hua Hua School reproduces 
the existing social order along socioeconomic lines. Finally, I have discussed 
the Chinese cultural context in terms of social relations and have related the 
building of Guanxi to the concept of social capital. In the next chapter, I will 
give a brief conclusion to the whole study. 
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8 Guanxi and the significant of social capital in the 
Chinese complementary school 


8.1 Introduction 


The initial inspiration for this study arose from my own experiences of being 
a first-generation migrant in Germany and a parent of a Chinese complemen- 
tary school pupil. Like my child’s Chinese complementary school, which is 
located in another major German city, the Hua Hua School setting in BCity 
was the point of departure for a great many parental social interactions. In par- 
ticular, these occurred with regard to group belonging and friendship, engage- 
ment with the Chinese community and the local German society, the mainte- 
nance of Chinese languages and Chinese values, the navigation of parenthood, 
and — for some of the participants — the establishment of business and job op- 
portunities. The Chinese complementary school seems to serve as a primary 
Chinese community meeting point for first-generation Chinese migrant par- 
ents. I set out in this study to investigate the parental interactions at a Chinese 
complementary school setting and their impacts on the first-generation mi- 
grants’ lives in Germany. Thus, my aim is not only to make a contribution to 
the field of sociolinguistic ethnography but also to use this knowledge to reflect 
upon institutional practices of Chinese schooling. 

In this final chapter, I draw together the main findings that emerged in the 
course of my research and reflect on experiences related to the study. Specifi- 
cally, I wish to consider how my own positions, experiences and perceptions 
shaped the research, and to assess the strengths and limitations of my research. 
I first return to the research questions that provided the initial impetus for this 
study and discuss the knowledge I have gained regarding the three questions. 
I then reflect on the strengths and limitations of my research as a result of issues 
that I encountered during the course of the research. 


8.2 Revisiting the Questions for the Study 


In this section, I review the following three questions which I have attempted 
to answer throughout my research, followed by a brief description of the 
knowledge which has been gained: 
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1. What is the nature of the social relationships among first-generation Chi- 
nese migrants in Germany in the setting of their children’s complementary 
school? 

2. In what ways do the parental groups and their interaction in the comple- 
mentary school setting facilitate their social status in the Chinese migrant 
community and wider German society? 

3. What do the findings suggest about social capital in complementary school 
settings and its significance for first-generation migrant parents? 


Following various notions of social capital, social class and the Chinese con- 
cept of Guanxi, as discussed in Chapter 2, in the next sections I consider the 
significant impacts of the parental interactions that emerged at the Chinese 
complementary school, Hua Hua School, on the first-generation migrant par- 
ents’ life in Germany, within the scope of the three research questions. 


8.2.1 The nature of the social relationships: emotional bonds, group 
belonging, solidarity and trust 


In this study, I first considered how the parental social interactions and the 
relationships which formed at Hua Hua School empowered the first-generation 
migrants. One of the key findings to emerge from the study was that the site of 
the complementary school offered a safe space within Germany, the host com- 
munity, in which first-generation Chinese migrant parents were able to estab- 
lish group relationships, friendships and social networks regardless of their so- 
cial backgrounds. For instance, in Chapter 4 and 5 I focused on two groups of 
parents, the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans. Because the members of the 
former group were overtly engaged with the Chinese complementary school, 
the local Chinese community and mainstream German society, I labelled them 
the Networkers to refer to their notable ability to make social contacts and con- 
nections. As the latter group was financially well-off and culturally affluent, I 
named it the Cosmopolitans group, in reference to the members’ prosperous 
current lifestyles. 

It appears that the members of these two groups were able to build close 
friendships and group solidarity though their interactions, which created a great 
deal of emotional support and mutual trust, and in turn fostered an even 
stronger sense of group belonging and human bonding. In particular, their com- 
fort in sharing highbrow cultural taste, using the prestige variety of the Chinese 
language, and recounting personal and family experiences during the period of 
The Cultural Revolution seemed to indicate a close emotional bond among the 
members of these two groups. 

In addition, there is overt evidence of ‘community and family social capi- 
tal’ (Coleman 1988) being generated during the parental interactions at Hua 
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Hua School, which helped the parents to support their children’s development 
and academic achievements. 

Later, in Chapter 6, I focused on a group of parents who had a very low 
profile at the Chinese complementary school. I referred to this group as the 
Marginalised, thus indicating their marginalised social status at Hua Hua 
School, the local Chinese community and wider German society. In common 
with the other two groups, the members of this group were also able to achieve 
a relatively close bond with one another by being involved with each other, 
sharing feelings of being marginalized minorities and maintaining their rural 
Chinese values. Their interactions at the school allowed them to become in- 
volved with their own ethnic community — in particular, their own ethnic lin- 
guistic community — and use their shared home languages, which provided im- 
portant bonding factors that enabled them to foster group belonging and build 
solidarity. This suggests that bonding with their own group members was per- 
haps the only significant way for them to negotiate social relationships and 
positions at the school, while at the same time it was the most important path 
to locate resources, such as group belonging, emotional comfort and parenting 
support. 

As discussed in this section, while the Chinese complementary school built 
up a safe space for the first-generation migrant parents to seek emotional 
bonds, group belonging and build solidarity, it provided a significant member- 
ship subject position to the parents. Through these they were able to engage in 
socialisation in the host country, performing their social roles as community 
members, responsible parents and caring friends. In the next section, I look at 
the impacts of such social interactions on the parents’ life in Germany. 


8.2.2 Facilitating social status and life chances 


Later in this study, I explicitly considered in what way the social interactions 
and relations in the school influence the trajectories of first-generation Chinese 
migrant parents in relation to socio-economic positioning and status in the Chi- 
nese community and German society. 

I argued that the social interactions which took place at the Chinese com- 
plementary school strengthened some of the first-generation Chinese migrant 
parents’ life chances in Germany, thus reinforcing their upwards migrant paths. 
Throughout the data, the members of the Networker and the Well- off groups 
displayed overt engagement with the Chinese complementary school, the local 
Chinese community and mainstream German society, which enabled them to 
build extensive social connections both to their own ethnic community and to 
the host society in BCity. These connections appeared to allow the members 
of these two groups to access resources unique to elite German and Chinese 
communities, such as business opportunities, exclusive cultural experiences 
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and elite educational information, thus becoming more engaged in the society 
and further improving their life trajectories in Germany. 

While for the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans, the social interactions 
at the school offered opportunities for better economic and social status both 
in the German host society and the BCity Chinese community and also pro- 
vided chances for their children’s future success, it became clear that for the 
Marginalised, their social interactions at the school offered a minimal improve- 
ment in their lives in Germany. Although their financial situation was poten- 
tially better in Germany as compared to their undeveloped countryside 
hometowns in China, their interactions at the school showed that the Margin- 
alised were still mostly involved with people who were from similar social 
backgrounds, coming from the undeveloped Chinese countryside, and worked 
in the Chinese restaurant/take away business as cheap labour in BCity. The 
Marginalised interacted with people from similar backgrounds not only in the 
school setting but also in their private lives in Germany. Thus, they had few 
chances to access resources that existed in a better economic and social circle. 
Within this scenario, it appeared that the social interactions at the school 
opened up a space for the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans to access re- 
sources that facilitated upward social mobility in Germany, whilst offering few 
such chances for the Marginalised to improve their lifestyles. Thus, it seems 
that existing socioeconomic status was reinforced in the school setting in that 
high social positions were available for middle-class and professional parents 
to take, while low social positions were open to working-class parents. 


8.2.3 The significance of social capital in complementary school 
settings for first-generation migrant parents 


The findings of this study contribute to a better understanding of how social 
capital is articulated through the parental interactions at Hua Hua School and 
how such interactions are related to the current conceptualisations of social 
capital. First of all, as discussed in previous chapters, the data suggest that the 
school was an important space for all three groups of parents to build up their 
emotional bonds with their own community and groups, through which they 
were able to construct a sense of group belonging and solidarity. Such scenar- 
ios of emotional bonding resonate with Putnam’s (1995) conceptualisation of 
bonding social capital, which is ‘inward-looking and tends to reinforce exclu- 
sive identities and homogeneous groups’ as well as bolstering reciprocity and 
activating solidarity (p 22; see Chapter 2). Secondly, much of the data of this 
research show that the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans were able to push 
their upwards trajectories and occupy significant social space in the host coun- 
try through their intensive social interactions at the school. This seems to 
demonstrate an active articulation of both bonding and bridging social capital 
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through which the members of these two groups were able to be a ‘civic per- 
son’ (Putnam 1993, 1996, 2000) actively engaged in both the Chinese commu- 
nity and the German host society. Within this scenario, it appears that social 
class and socioeconomic backgrounds came to the fore. The members who had 
a better level of education and more financial resources were able to take 
greater advantage of their social interactions and continue to advance their life 
trajectories in Germany. This seems to be further suggested throughout this 
study, in that the participants of the Networker and the Cosmopolitan groups 
were overtly engaged with other members of their own group and with one 
other, whereas at the same time, the members of the Marginalised group were 
excluded from the very school setting. It seems that the participants of each 
group positioned themselves and each other in relation to social status and per- 
haps created a rather self-centred group dynamic, in which the members were 
able to build close relationships with others who possessed similar resources 
and backgrounds. Drawing together the main themes that emerged during the 
participants’ interactions at the Chinese complementary school, it was notice- 
able that the members of the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans were able to 
gain more access to the resources that occurred during their interactions at the 
school setting and to receive greater benefits, whilst the Marginalised were 
constrained in terms of both access and resources. 

In the following section, I give a brief summary of the differences of each 
theme that the three parental groups had in common regarding the categories 
of access, opportunities, resources and constraints. In particular, I highlight the 
differences in their articulation of social capital at the school. Although all 
three groups had harmonious group relations, it seemed the Networkers and 
the Cosmopolitans were much more engaged with each other and able to create 
close friendships, through which they could sustain the access and resources 
that resulted from their connections with one another. By contrast, it appeared 
that the members of the Marginalised group did not have close relationships 
with each other and maintained almost no contact with the other two groups, 
suggesting poor access and insufficient resources possessed by the Marginal- 
ised during their interactions at the Chinese complementary school. Such con- 
trast was, for example, also displayed in the Marginalised’s overt references to 
a marginalised Chinese identity during their interactions, suggesting their con- 
stant negotiation of a low social position and status at the school setting. This 
was different from the on-going creation of a sophisticated and privileged Chi- 
nese self during the interactions of the Networkers’ and the Cosmopolitans, 
which bonded them together as a well-established social group. 

Such scenarios of group contrasts were further illustrated in the data in 
relation to the participants’ engagement with Hua Hua School and the local 
Chinese community. While the Networkers and the Cosmopolitans were capa- 
ble of actively participating in community and school events, occupying sig- 
nificant social space and maintaining Cosmopolitans and social status in the 
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Chinese community in BCity, the members of the Marginalised group were 
often passively involved in Chinese school and community events through 
their children and hardly built up any useful connections to community elites 
and resources, suggesting their excluded social position and low status in their 
own ethnic community. Following the same vein, the three parental groups’ 
involvement with the German host society displayed similar distinctive traits. 
The Networkers and the Cosmopolitans exhibited strong connections to the 
elite German group and constant experiences of sophisticated high-brow Ger- 
man cultural events, suggesting their exclusive access to elite German society 
and high social status in the host country. On the other hand, the Marginalised 
associated with their German neighbours through their children and engaged 
in popular German cultural events. In addition to low linguistic and material 
capabilities, the data here suggest that the Marginalised had very limited social 
opportunities in German society. 

Moreover, the social distance between the Marginalised and the members 
of the other groups at Hua Hua School was noticeably on display. For the Net- 
workers and Cosmopolitans, the interactions at the Chinese complementary 
school enabled them to maintain the Mandarin language as the legitimate lan- 
guage within the school setting, foster emotional bonds with highly developed 
modern China and uphold a sophisticated Chinese culture among themselves. 
This perhaps suggested a rather better-off social status and lifestyle, through 
which the members were able to present themselves as high-achieving elite 
migrants in Germany. For the Marginalised, while the interactions at the school 
seemed to legitimate Mandarin for their children, they also appeared to allow 
this group of participants to maintain their own linguistic heritage and tradi- 
tional rural Chinese values among themselves. Very few similarities were 
shared between the Marginalised and the members of the other two groups in 
terms of the maintenance of Chinese values. This may be another reason for 
the explicit social distance among my participant groups, which further con- 
strained the Marginalised and encouraged the reproduction of the existing so- 
cial status of the three different parental groups. 

Thus far, it is plausible that the remarkable differences among three paren- 
tal groups was caused by their different social circles and the resources that 
emerged within them. The lack of valuable resources and access to them pos- 
sibly isolated the Marginalised from the rest of the parents. While occupying 
significant social spaces and positions, the Cosmopolitans and the Networkers 
accumulated both bonding and bridging social capital. At the same school set- 
ting, the Marginalised were offered lower social positions and were only able 
to make relatively moderate life progress. This scenario partly echoes Bour- 
dieu’s view of the accumulation of social capital as a process of social exclu- 
sion and social inequality. Bourdieu’s general interests are institutional struc- 
tures that reproduce the existing social order and determine individual social 
positions. Using a bottom-up approach, this study has focused on individual 
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negotiations of social places and positions within institutional structures. It 
aims to bring out how agentive people can be at the school under its current 
institutional system. It seems that the first-generation migrant parents’ levels 
of agency at Hua Hua School are shaped and regulated by their social economic 
backgrounds and their access to resources, both the material and social re- 
sources of their networks. The Chinese complementary school seemed to open 
up the possibility of upwards trajectories for those from higher social economic 
groups, whilst it constrained groups from lower social backgrounds. In this 
sense, the data shows that Coleman and Putnam’s conceptualisation of social 
capital may not pay enough attention to individuals’ class and socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 


8.3 Limitations and further research 


In this section, I reflect on the limitations of the research that I consider to be 
the most salient for this study. Firstly, I set off to understand the phenomenon 
of informal practice at a Chinese complementary school in BCity. During the 
whole period of the research, I did not really look into the practices of the 
school, since it was not the focus of the study to address educational practice. 
The study has deconstructed the informal parental practice that developed at 
the school setting and its articulation of social capital, suggesting the school 
was an important site of the negotiation of social capital for the migrant com- 
munity. One significant finding is that the informal parental interactions at the 
school reinforced intra-social barriers while at the same time being an im- 
portant site for the first-generation migrant parents by providing a safe space 
and a bridge into the main community. In such a scenario, an unexpected phe- 
nomenon to emerge was that the school did not provide the same advantages 
to the lower socioeconomic parents as it did to those from more affluent social 
backgrounds. To address such issues would require a redistribution of re- 
sources and the cooperation of the educational institution, which is beyond the 
scope of this study. However, the school could have been taking steps to be 
more inclusive, which I may have missed by not interviewing the teachers and 
the school manager. 

In the field of school education, there is a body of literature on involving 
working-class migrant parents in state schooling. For instance, Kahin and Wal- 
lace’s (2017) research on Somali migrant parents, mainstream schooling and a 
Somali community school in Britain suggests how mainstream schools and So- 
mali complementary schools can work together to support the children’s 
school achievement, which is something the Chinese complementary school 
could also do. Furthermore, Vally Lytra’s (2014) investigation on Greek par- 
ents’ involvement with a Greek complementary school in Switzerland also 
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points out approaches that a complementary school could take in order to rein- 
force resourceful parental involvement. Although Lytra’s work indicates the 
way this might be taken forward, further studies could be conducted with a 
focus on a particular parental group. One potentially fruitful area for further 
research, therefore, could involve follow-up studies addressing the issues of 
exclusion and disadvantage for the lower socioeconomic parental group(s) in 
such a community school setting. 

Clearly, I do not claim that the experiences of my participants in this study 
apply to all the first-generation migrant parents in other Chinese complemen- 
tary schools. Therefore, there is a need for further studies investigating infor- 
mal parental interactions in other Chinese complementary school settings in 
order to understand the differences and similarities in the experiences of the 
Chinese community in other schools and other European settings. 

Another point that needs to be considered in this study is the balance be- 
tween social structure and human agency. Whereas, Bourdieu views the social 
world as dominated by structure, we see an overt display of human agency 
among my participants. Perhaps future research can look at the extent to which 
complementary schools reproduce the social structure in just the same way as 
many other mainstream schools do, as recent studies reveal. Is there any evi- 
dence that complementary schools are taking steps to address socio-economic 
disadvantage intra-group? In other words, are more elite members of the group 
working with those from more socially disadvantaged backgrounds to improve 
their socio-economic status in the host community? 

During this study, I have come to realize that it was easier for me to ap- 
proach the Cosmopolitans and the Networkers although I spent considerable 
time in the field with the Marginalised in order to build a basic trust with them. 
I believe this difference in levels of trust was due to the shared social, linguis- 
tic, migrant and educational backgrounds I had with members of the first two 
groups. This is perhaps partly why more data was collected for these two 
groups. Moreover, the settings of the gatherings of the first two groups encour- 
aged more social interactions because of the layout and comfortable atmos- 
phere of the director’s room, while the open spaces of the hallway and play- 
ground did not seem to encourage the Marginalised to interact with each other. 
However, to understand the phenomenon of the Marginalised group, more re- 
search needs to be done in terms of establishing a fieldwork relationship with 
this group to make the members feel more empowered, perhaps. 


8.4 Contributions 


In this section, I consider the contributions and possible implications of this 
study. The data suggest that the parental interactions in the school setting were 
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group-based. While there were overtly cross-group interactions among the 
members of the Networker and Cosmopolitan groups, the social interactions 
of the Marginalised remained closely within their own group. In this scenario, 
the circle of the more socioeconomically advantaged was able to generate more 
resources and move life along an upward trajectory, whilst the members of the 
Marginalised often remained at a disadvantage because of their limited inter- 
actions with other parents who possessed more material and social resources 
and access. This is the most unexpected finding of the study, and it points to 
the need to engage disadvantaged migrant groups to interact with the more 
advantaged ethnic group as well as with the host society. 

Institutions need, therefore to become more involved in finding ways to 
improve vulnerable migrant groups’ access to resources. For instance, schools 
could consider setting up mentorship schemes to encourage the better-off par- 
ents to be more engaged with their less socioeconomically advantaged peers. 
The Chinese complementary school could increase the opportunities for inter- 
actions among parents of different socioeconomic backgrounds, while the local 
BCity Chinese community could offer chances for Chinese migrants to interact 
with a wider segment of German society, empowering community members 
from different backgrounds. For Chinese complementary schools, Kahin and 
Wallace’s aforementioned work on Somali migrant parents and schooling in 
Britain offers deep insights into the possibilities for children’s school achieve- 
ment and parental involvement among Somali migrant families in Britain, 
which sheds light on ways for Hua Hua School to consider further inclusion of 
the parents. It is clear that both the Marginalised and some of the Somali par- 
ents shared similar linguistic barriers in their respective host societies and re- 
mained economically disadvantaged. Nevertheless, both groups placed high 
value on their children’s education. Practices such as parental mentoring can 
be interestingly borrowed for involving the Marginalised migrant parents. Af- 
ter all, this study certainly points to the role of the state in implicating strategies 
for the redistribution of resources to migrants, particularly those who come 
from lower socioeconomic groups and have fewer social material resources. 
Encouraging migrants’ engagement in civic society (Putnam 1993) perhaps re- 
quires participation by different state and local institutions, such as local Ger- 
man governments, educational institutions and local community institutions. 
In consideration of the current mass immigration and refugee movement in 
Germany, such an institutional practice of the state could be regarded as most 
necessary. 

This study adds a different cultural perspective to the notion of social cap- 
ital in the field of sociolinguistics. Here social capital and social relations are 
often read through the lens of Bourdieu, whose initial focus was French soci- 
ety. This study brings a different cultural aspect to social capital and gives at- 
tention to Confucius’ influence on our understanding of the notion of social 
capital within a particular migrant social group under the education context of 
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a Chinese complementary school. As I have argued in previous chapters, it 
appears that there is no flat structure of social relations within the Chinese 
community in BCity. After experiencing the Cultural Revolution and the Com- 
munist political system, it seems the root of Confucius’ social cultural system 
and its essential respect of hierarchy remain within the Chinese migrant com- 
munity in BCity. Such a hierarchical social cultural system appears to have a 
great deal of impact on the social relationships of the first-generation migrants 
and their articulation of resources. 

Thus, the study brings leading scholars’ work of social capital along with 
Confucian rooted ideas of Guanxi into conversation, combining Bourdieu, Put- 
nam, Coleman with references of the most salient Guanxi scholars, such as Lin 
and Bian. While it is ambitious to include all this literature, this combination 
has allowed me to develop a more nuanced understanding of the idea of social 
capital in sociolinguistics that moves us beyond a reliance on Bourdieu. This 
work shows how social class cannot be erased from the idea of social capital, 
and is suggestive of ways in which social structure extends to migrant commu- 
nities and perhaps something about how Chinese ideas of Guanxi become re- 
worked in migrant settings. 


8.5 Final conclusion 


In this chapter, I have reviewed the research questions and summarised the 
overall findings of the study. I then have explicitly reflected on the process of 
the whole research by revisiting some of the most salient difficulties and chal- 
lenges I faced as well as what occurred the most significant to me during the 
study. 

In this final section of the whole book, I end where I began. My desire of 
this study is driven by my own migrant experiences, which began at the age of 
15 in Scotland, progressed to England and the United States, and ultimately 
ended in Germany. During the course of this study, I witnessed my mother’s 
difficult migrant experience in her late fifties without sufficient linguistic and 
social knowledge of the host country and my brother’s relatively elite smooth 
transitions between London, Los Angeles and Beijing. These close-to-heart 
experiences affected me greatly at a personal level and built up my determina- 
tion to conduct the most significant research in my life so far. At the end phase 
of this study, I have also been a current eyewitness of large-scale refugee 
movement into Germany. Both my private and social selves have drawn sig- 
nificant attention to the well-being of migrants. My ethnicity, linguistic herit- 
age and geographic location enabled me to focus on one particular group of 
migrants in Germany, which also partly stemmed from my own experiences of 
migrating to Germany, where I needed to engage with people that eventually 
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built up my confidence in the new country, and was partly motivated by my 
young daughter’s enrolment at a Chinese complementary school prior to the 
research. 

Throughout this study, I hope to contribute to the literature in sociolinguis- 
tic ethnography, by taking an in-depth analysis of social interactions among 
first-generation Chinese migrant parents in a Chinese complementary school. 
I have suggested the ways that the parental social interactions at the Chinese 
complementary school empowered and constrained different groups of parents, 
according to their different socioeconomic backgrounds. I hope to contribute 
to the literature of current study of complementary schooling, through reveal- 
ing its function for the parents beyond the education of their children. Lastly, 
I hope to contribute to the literature of migrant studies by adding a small piece 
of research about the Chinese migrant community to a very large picture of 
current migrant studies in Germany. I hope that this study gives voice to a 
minority group that is often under- and misrepresented in German society and 
popular German media, and that this research offers courage, thoughts and 
points of departure for future studies. 
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Afterward 


As I approach the final stages of completing this book, Europe has been hit 
massively by the coronavirus, and Germany is currently among the worst af- 
fected. After the country’s Chancellor Angela Merkel’s dramatic appeal to the 
country, calling the coronavirus pandemic German’s biggest challenge since 
WWII, the federal states’ measures of shut-downs and a full lockdown have 
become the focus of every official media report. Meanwhile, some social me- 
dia platforms are revealing extreme attitudes and hatred against Chinese people 
on European streets. Reports of Chinese-looking people being insulted while 
wearing masks in public places and being blamed for the Coronas pandemic 
have put this national group on the front line of the discussions over the 
COVID-19 crisis worldwide. 

The situation is drastic and my life is deranged. When all the disinfectant, 
sanitary goods, toilet paper and flour are sold out in German supermarkets, I 
am worried for my own family’s safety and well-being. Lan, a friend, a mother 
from my daughter’s Chinese school, shared some of her ssores with me for 
emergency use, while another mom left me a message via WeChat and asked 
me if I would like to order some masks from the Chinese school as some had 
been donated by mainland China. 

At the precise moment of finishing the very last sentence of this book 
above, I received a WeChat message from Atlantic City. It reads: ‘Jiayin, are 
you alright? Please take care in Germany. Fanny’. Yes, this is the same Fanny 
referred to in Chapter 5... 
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Appendix | Transcription Conventions 


(Phrases or words in single brackets): is an additional comment by myself 
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Appendix 2: Interview guide 


I. MIGRANT TRAJECTORY 


HA WAR ARIS AG? AA RS? 

(When did you come to Germany? What has driven you to Germany?) 
BM RSD ZE IAF, ew A RN, WIPE RIS Bap KT 2 
MA, ZIG RAT HE AE? RA 

(Tell me your story since you came to Germany, how did you come here? 


What did you do in Germany at the beginning, what else did you do after 
that?) 


FRETS? BAR? FLT ZA? MPA TD T/A FA 


ie? 


(Did you learn German? How did you learn it? How long? Why stopped/ 
never learnt?) 


HHNRERDAENRT? 

(Reflect your life in Germany, what do you think of it?) 

te AAR AT EL ALG AG ES I? 

(What was your expectations of the life in Germany when you were plan- 
ning to come to Germany?) 


II. PERSONAL BACKGROUND AND PERSONAL HISTORY IN 
CHINA 


HERA ALAA EE AN A 

(Tell me something about the life you had before you came to Germany) 
ELRKF TS? KFWEBRHA? AMELIE? MAW? FEF 
vi, ? 


(Did you go to university? What was your major? Where did you work? 
What is your profession? Did you have children?) 


FEB BGLII AIK KA? 

(Where did you meet your spouse?) 

BREE LAR, Foun AIR ERE 

(what about your parents? Tell me something about them and your origi- 
nal family.) 

BCE BART AA Fe ES Ps 


(Tell me your friends’ circle in China and your focus of life at that time.) 
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II. LIFE IN GERMANY; AND FRIENDS CIRCLE IN GERMANY 

oe PHREEK PS? EEK LED 
(What is your life focus in Germany now?) 

© UMRAO RR EE? ROA AMAR FT, ARMENII? ARER 
34,2? 
(Tell me what do you do for your leisure time, your friends’ and associ- 


ates’ circle, where did you get to know them? What do you normally do 
with them?) 


o RT ARR ESHA RHA? MEF MMA? 
(What are your expectations for life in Germany and expectations for the 
children?) 

e k- PRES H fePp EGA? (IM, XAL, iS, BHA, 
BILE WE) 

(What is the difference to live in Germany and in China regarding career, 
culture, language, integration, and social status?) 


IV. HUA HUA SCHOOL 

© PURE TE RTM EE, MRR HZ FRO 
(What does Hua Hua School bring to your life? What are your expecta- 
tions on the school?) 

© KAHZERFNZATAÄFT, GFREALR 
(Why do you wait for so long, the children are anyway in their classes) 

© KAHLZZERTRER WINRAR T, TRAR 
(Why do you need to bring the children to school? Are they old enough to 
come themselves?) 
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Appendix 3: a draft example of Research Diary-1/Fieldnote 


Saturday 29, OCT 
Sunny but chilly 
On the train from BCity back to HCity 

On a very early Saturday morning (at 6 a.m.), I set off for my first visiting 
to H school in BCity. My train arrived in central train station in BCity at about 
10 a.m. and I had to take a tube to H School. Once I arrived at H School’s tube 
station, I saw a Chinese woman with her little daughter just got out off a tube 
and another Chinese mother with her little girl walking right in front of me. It 
was 10 a.m. on a Saturday morning and the city was silent. There were very 
few people at the tube station and the street was empty. Without asking where 
they were heading to, I just followed, about 10 minutes later, I found myself 
right in front of H school’s campus which is a property of a local High school. 

I spent the whole morning wandered around the campus, trying to make 
my first impression of the school. I also caught different groups of parents 
gathering at different locations in the school. The end of the morning class, I 
saw many children left school with their parents. Ms. L was sent to welcome 
me to the school. I met her on the campus where she was with her 12-years old 
Germany born daughter who just finished her class in H school. L is a parent 
and a member of the board of parent representatives. She told me that she spent 
almost every Saturday at H school (H school runs only on Saturday), while she 
showed me some of the classrooms, teachers and school activities. During the 
whole introduction time, Ms L greeted and chatted with different teachers and 
parents. Some, she identified as her friends later. After introduction, she let her 
daughter wait for her in the car and took me to the director’s room. From the 
observation I made later, the room seemed to me more like a gathering room 
for the parents than the office for the director. Most of the time, parents occu- 
pied the room. Over the day, a couple of teachers came in just for getting a cup 
of tea or coffee. 

When we entered the director’s office room, there were seven to eight par- 
ents chatting. It is quite obvious that they all knew L. L introduced me to the 
group and the chat continued as if my existence did not bring any discomfort. 
I remember the chat was long and warm hearted. By the time L’s daughter 
came to the office to remind her mom for a forthcoming appointment, an hour 
was gone. 

L left, I started to observe the parental interactions. Most of the time, I 
listened to their conversations, but sometimes I was involved when questions 
were asked. They were totally ease with my presence and just carried on with 
their topics. 
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I am planning to conduct interviews after my 5/6" visit, I think I need to 
be cautious at the moment since my knowledge of the field is limited and the 
trust is not built. However, during my observation, I’ve heard many things they 
did together outside H school. I can bring these to the future interviews, for 
example: you said that you were together for dinner/event. Tell me more about 
it, please. Do you always get together outside the school setting? What do you 
do when you are together? How are these significant for you and your life in 
BCity? 

At 3:30 p.m., following some parents and their children, I left for the tube 
station and was led to a short cut to the station where I got off in the morning. 
While a couple of parents were taking the same tube, I sat and watched them 
talking to their children in Mandarin. The train stopped and some of them dis- 
appeared in the dark. The time when I arrived in HCity again, it was dark and 
chilly, I saw my husband and my little daughter were waiting for me on the 
platform... 

This is my first visit to H school in BCity. 

Two potential participants have occurred to me: 

L: Came to Germany in year 1990 to follow her husband who came to 
Germany in year 1989. Her Husband used to be a former official in the Min- 
istry of Education in China. Now the couple run a Chinese restaurant in BCity 
and have a son and a daughter. L is actively engaged with social and political 
clubs: such as woman clubs, the peaceful reunion of China club and Chinese 
complementary school in BCity. (I was told by a parent). 

F My potential key participant, she is from Beijing and still has very 
strong Beijing accent although she has been away from China for almost 
twenty years. She has a son and a daughter, the daughter is studying in Eng- 
land. As a parent of H school, she also helps with the administration works. 
During the parental interactions, she talks about her educating experiences to 
her children quite often and it seems to me that she has a good education back- 
ground and worldwide living experiences. 
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Appendix 4: Information Sheet — German Version 


Leading education 
Seite 1 DE and social research 
Institute of Education 


University of London 


Institute of Education 


University of London 


Erzeugung von sozialem Kapital in chinesischen Komplementärschulen 
in BCity und LCity 


Forschungsprojekt 


Mein Name is Jiayin Li 
Ich promoviere am Institute of Education, University of London. 


Diese Broschüre erläutert meine Forschung. 
Ich hoffe sie wird auch nützlich sein und ich würde mich freuen, jed- 
wede Frage zu beantworten. 


Warum wird diese Forschung durchgeführt? 

Diese Studie ist Teil meiner Doktorarbeit. Ich möchte die Bedeutung 
chinesischer Schulen im Leben der Eltern, insbesondere von Erst- 
generation Immigranten, untersuchen. Ich möchte erforschen wel- 
chen Stellenwert die Schule in Ihrem Leben hat und welche Hoff- 
nungen damit verknüpft sind. 
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Seite 2 


Wer wird an diesem Projekt teilnehmen? 
Ich möchte primär Eltern, Lehrer und Direktoren interviewen. Die 
Schüler möchte ich ebenfalls befragen 


Wie wird die Studie durchgeführt werden? 

Während der Untersuchung werde ich in den Schulen anwesend 
sein. Ich werde beobachten wie sich die Eltern in der Wartezeit un- 
tereinander verhalten. Ich möchte mit Ihnen darüber sprechen, wie 
Sie z. B. aus China hier her gekommen sind und welchen Stellen- 
wert die Schule für Sie hat. Des Weiteren werde ich den Unterricht 
beobachten und mir Notizen diesbezüglich erstellen. 


Welche Fragen werden gestellt werden? 

Ich möchte Sie zu Ihrem Leben in China, Großbritannien und 
Deutschland befragen; welche Migrationserfahrungen Sie gemacht 
haben und welche Rolle die chinesische Schule dabei spielt. 


Was wird passieren, wenn Sie an der Studie teilnehmen? 
Wenn Sie zustimmen, werde ich einige Teile der Befragung aufneh- 
men und später protokollieren. Es ist nicht mein Ziel richtige oder 
falsche Antworten zu finden. Ich möchte lediglich in Erfahrung brin- 
gen, was die Befragten. 


Können Probleme entstehen, wenn Sie teilnehmen? 

Ich möchte Sie zu Ihrem Leben in China, Großbritannien und 
Deutschland befragen; welche Migrationserfahrungen Sie gemacht 
haben und welche Rolle die chinesische Schule dabei spielt. 


Sollten Sie Sorgen oder Probleme mit diesem Projekt haben, rufen 
Sie mich bitte an oder schreiben Sie mir eine E-Mail. 
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Seite 3 


Wird Ihnen die Teilnahme an dem Projekt helfen? 


Es wird nicht notwendigerweise einen direkten Nutzen für Sie erge- 
ben. Sie helfen mir meine Studien durchzuführen. Allerdings werden 
meine Studien Ihnen hoffentlich längerfristig helfen können, indem 
sie Ihnen ein Verständnis über die Bedeutung der Schule in Ihrem 
Leben und den Statuswert in der britischen und deutschen Gesell- 
schaft erklären. 


Wer wird wissen, dass ich an der Studie teilgenommen habe? 
Es werden nur die Menschen davon erfahren, die Sie darüber infor- 
mieren und die anderen Eltern in der Schule. Ich werde an nieman- 
den Ihre Daten und Angaben weitereben. 


Die Aufnahmen und Notizen werden an einem sicheren Ort hinter- 
legt werden und die Namen und Orte werden verändert sein. Nie- 
mand wird wissen, wer was gesagt hat. 


Müssen Sie an der Studie teilnehmen? 


Es ist völlig freiwillig. Sie entscheiden ob Sie teilnehmen möchten 
oder nicht. Selbst wenn Sie sich dazu entschieden haben, bleibt es 
Ihnen völlig freigestellt Fragen nicht zu kommentieren, bzw. die Stu- 
die/das Interview jederzeit abzubrechen. 


Sie können mir Ihre Teilnahme durch das Ausfüllen des Teilnahme- 
formulars mitteilen. 
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Seite 4 


Werden Sie Uber das Ergebnis der Studie unterrichtet werden? 
Ich werde Ihnen eine kurze Zusammenfassung der Ergebnisse zum 
April 2014 zukommen lassen 


Danke, dass Sie diese Broschüre gelesen haben. 
Jiayin Li 
Kittyjyl500@yahoo.co.uk 
0044-(0)78782565065 (UK) 
0049-(0)1724555686 (Germany) 

Flat 5, House 12 Woburn Square London UK 
Elbchaussee 508, Hamburg, Germany 
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Appendix 5: Information Sheet — Chinese Version 


Leading education 
and social research 
Institute of Education 
University of London 


Institute of Education 
University of London 
EK PAA HF GE 


ALS AAR ATE PCE — BA LTX KAAN H 


IRD} BE BL Ee BK TFET KET. RE AR AE AT Ud 
mA, WAR A 


TF H ts 


EH H BEWAKER KR N A BR ES 
BAS RP MBER DE AVAL SEAR R A TK o 
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Page 4 
eee aan 


EN 


o 


WRBA NBS IMA, BERERLZZ: 
URR BEE PAN NE, RE AER EEN H 


The project has been reviewed by the Faculty Research Ethics 
Committee, 


Project No 


Thank you for reading this leaflet. 
Jiayin Li 
Kittyjyl500@yahoo.co.uk 
0044-(0)78782565065 (UK) 
0049-(0)1724555686 (Germany) 
Flat 5, House 12 Woburn Square London UK 
Elbchaussee 508, Hamburg, Germany 
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Appendix 6: Information Sheet — English Version 


Leading education 
DE and social research 
Institute of Education 


University of London 


Institute of Education 


University of London 
Address: 20 Bedford Way, London WC1H OAL 


A study of Chinese schools in BCity and LCity: their roles in parents’ live. 


A research project 


My name is Jiayin Li 

| am a current PhD Student in Institute of Education, University of 
London. 

This leaflet tells you about my research. 

| hope the leaflet will also be useful, and | would be pleased to an- 
swer any questions you have. 


Why is this research being done? 


| am doing this research for my PhD. | am interested in the roles of 
the Chinese schools in parents’ live, particularly parents who are 
first generation migrants. | am interested in what roles the Chinese 
school plays in your life, how important the school is to you and your 
hopes about the school. 
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Page 2 


Who will be in the project? 
| would like parents, directors and teachers to be in my project. Chil- 
dren will also be in the project with their parents. 


What will happen during the research? 

In the research, | will spend time in the school. | will observe what 
happens between parents during their waiting time, what happens 
in the classes and make some notes. | would like to talk to you about 
topics such as, how you come from China? How significant the 
school is to you? 


What questions will be asked? 

| will ask your questions about your life in China, about your life in 
Germany, about your life in the UK, about your experiences of mi- 
gration, and about the role of Chinese school in your life. 


What will happen to you if you take part? 


[Details of surveys/interviews, individual/pairs/groups] 


If you agree, | will tape record some of the sessions and type them 
up later. | am not looking for right or wrong answers, only for what 
everyone really thinks. 
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Page 3 


Could there be problems for you if you take part? 


| do not expect you to have any problems if you take part. There 
may be some topics you do not want to discuss and that is fine. 


If you have any problems with my project, please call me or email 
me immediately. 


Will doing the research help you? 


There will not necessary be any direct benefits for you as helping 
me do this research, but | hope my research will help you in a long 
term by improving the understanding on the role of the school in 
your live and increasing your status in British and German societies. 


Who will know that you have been in the research? 


The people will know are the people you tell and some other parents 
in the school. | will not give anybody your name. 


| will keep tapes and notes in a safe place, and will change all the 
names in my reports — my participants’ names, the names of the 
schools and the names of the school areas — so that no one knows 
who said what. 
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Page 4 


Do you have to take part? 

You decide if you want to take part and, even if you say ‘yes’, you 
can drop out at any time or say that you don’t want to answer some 
questions. 


You can tell me that you will take part by signing the consent form. 


Will you know about the research results? 
| will send you a short report by Apr 2014 if you are interested 


Thank you for reading this leaflet. 
Jiayin Li 
Kittyjyl500@yahoo.co.uk 
0044-(0)78782565065 (UK) 
0049-(0)1724555686 (Germany) 
Flat 5, House 12 Woburn Square London UK 
Elbchaussee 508, Hamburg, Germany 
This project is supervised by Dr Sian Preece, Institute of Edu- 
cation, University of London. Email: s.preece@ioe.ac.uk 
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Appendix 7: Consent Form 


Jiayin Li 
Department of Children, learning and communication 
Institute of Education 

University of London 

Email:Kittyjyl500@yahoo.co.uk 

UK number: 0044(0)7882565065 

Germany Number: 0049(0)1724555686 


Leading education 
and social research 


Consentform (the parents) 
Project: A study of Chinese schools in Berlin and London: their roles in parents’ 
live. 
Project time: 04/2010-06/2013 


I have read the information leaflet about the research. U] (please tick) 


I consent to be observed with my child in the class. Ü] (please tick) 


I consent to be observed with my child in other settings in the school. 
[O (please tick) 


I consent to be observed. G (please tick) 


I consent to be interviewed. (please tick) 


I consent Li Jiayin using the data for the purposes of her PhD thesis and for 
publication in academic literature and conferences. oO (please tick) 


Name 


Signed - date 


Researcher’s name 


Signed date 
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